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PREFACE. 



An Essay on the early History of Britain 
was intended to have been prefixed to Part 
II., but, as it would have extended the vo- 
lume to a disproportionate size, the substance 
of it is given in the form of an Additional 
Note. In the same manner, are subjoined, 
a sketch of the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
a Cambro-British Poem with a literal trans- 
lation, and an account ^of the Druids, and 
Culdees, or first teachers of Christianity in 
the British Isles, 
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ANALYSIS OF PART 11. 



^t^^\^%'%/^^y^% 



ivuwdaHei iifLochkven described^egend rf JBera^^^episode 
€f Mtaamn and L§t »nfi l ln t hg hunf^eti^^^rks of Inf)emui^ 
•'--tpeeeh of the wanderer^r-battle of CaUraeth — building ^ 
hocUe^OL c attle ■ e ot^ict of Caim^ — numnen of ancient 
Briti$kwanrio m ^ taki ng tf CmrMi^wgalf^Fictt defeat 
ikr Swt9 -at- ZituUi*''^em0rkal/le si^ge. f^ Lochleven eagUe-f^ 
refiectam^ suggated b^ a review ^feudal cu^oms^-pictur^ 
«f ttmpHeity^'-^potirojdkt^ to HeaUh-^9 the shfides (f the 
^eparsted bnave. ZL Stor^qf Jhttvit^ GmahoMt^ Qr.chbisltop 
efSt. Andnvw^B^-^ht&de*^ inZochleven castU, IIJ[, Mari/i, 
%ttee* tf SfiotB^^-het guardiane ^ewi her into France topr^ 
vent her falling into the hands of Henri^ fCJXL of England 
'•'her early pursuit^^^he had a tcutefor literature and re- 
tirement — her union with Francis seemed to pledge many 
Vesfings — apostrophe to Happiness^^he death of her amia^ 
hie husband, the first of the sorrows of Mary — her Farewell 
to France — episode of Louisa — Mary^s marriage with Dam* 
ley, and the disappointment of her hopes by his profligacy^ 
and the factious barbarity of the nobles — her sufferings from 
the infamous Bothwell — she surrenders herself to Ktrkaldy^ 
who is unable to protect her from the insults of the rabble — 
her imprisonment in Lochleven castle-— the vision — escape of 
the Queen^-Lilianna and the Linnet*-^ttle of Langside 
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VIU 

bloMii aU the hopes of Mary^ and ihe jHes into Mngkmd-m 
her cruel treatment there — After twenty yeari unjust impri** 
onment she is put to death by order of £lixabeth. IV» Pev^ 
cyy eaii of NorthumberUind^ is detained in Loddeven castle^ 
and meanly sold by Dou^as and Morton^ for num«y, to S^ 
lixahethy who puts him to death, V, Ruine of Lochletfen~~ 
reflections arising from a review of them^ and of the scenes 
tonnected ibith theni, P'l. Insk of Loehleven deterged — 
St. Servan, Srude, St. Honan, Pothald, Macbeth and the 
Lady Gruochf Wyntown^ and WaUace^-present state of the 
Sacred Ide compared with the past. VIJ. THbvAe to the 
memory of Mdtdy, VIIU Druidic rites-'-'^arcMmid > ■ 
gutting of the mistleto'-^saerifice of the ^Mte bulls the Bd^ 
tm-^Roeking Stone^-ivorship of the sun^^^he Samhin—pn^ 
radise of the CeUt-^Crava^Beil^ or the ordeal byfire^~4nmu^ 
lation of a human Hetim — Buoyant Ide^ and the Sacred 
Corade-^Caldron of Ceridwen-^-prediction of the aspirant 
"'^mplicity tf the ancient Culdee*—4he Poem condudee 
iDith a panegyric ujwn the beneficial influences of the CkrisP^ 
tan Rdigion on Society, 
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PART SECOND. 



SCJENMS OF THE LAKE. 



InSFIRER ofpYtmee^song, 
The child oi Nature's virgin fire. 

That wont tp rrAt^ tbe wilds among, 
Tte trifl of Fmjcy'3 wfmton wire i 

O THov ! »y i*ati»^, sweetly glide, 
Auspidous, on aerial wing. 

And, o'er LoeUevcaa^s seenery, wide 
Thy magic minx>r featly fling. 

VOL. II. A 
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Display each change of various Time 
Before thy votary'*s vision, clear. 

Since angry Fate, with hand sublime, 
Shed, 'mid the plain, its silver mere. 

On yonder haunts, in elf array. 

With formative indulgence smile, 
And sweep oblivion^s shroud of gray 
FromcoNGAL^sHower,andsERVAN^8lonelyisle. 

Who would not joy, from Lomond^s height. 
Sequester^ on a summer morn, 

O'er-canopied with ether bright. 

And soothM with sweets by zephyr borne^ 

To contemplate, while steal the hours. 
Each scene that in Lochleven plays ; 

Its verdant isles, its mouldering towers. 
And mossy, trees of other days ? 
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Clear, ^mid the vale, the smoothLake spreads, 

Pellucid, in the orient beams. 
Fed bj the fountains Ochel sheds, 

Diffuser of refreshing streams. 

Dark, from jon hill-pool, oairnbt ^ sweeps, 
Impetuous, on its rugged way ; 

While crystal Quieeh, meandering, creeps, 
Through fertile fields and meadows gay. 

And watering, as it winds,' the plain, 

Relucent, rolls the reedy po*, 
And, dashing down the hills amain. 

To swell its streams their fountains flow. 

Fair, on the east, overlooks the Lake 
Exalted Lomond^s breezy brow ; 

While Leven glides through bower andbrake^ 
Beclouded, dark, with many a bough. 
a2 
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BohD, on the soi^, Benarty frowns, 

A lofty and majestic bourne. 
Whose grassy slopes, and sunny downs, 

The flowerets of the hills adorn. 

And where, with gendy eddying curl. 
Its westering billows ripple hoar, 

And break, with undulary purl, 
Bemurmuring round the sandy shore. 

Extend the fields^ and meadowy kys. 
Of GOLDEN S by the beach of brown ; 

And dwellings fair their heads upraise^ 
Kinross ! of thy primeval town ; 

And rising lordly p^er the lawn, 

Inarbour^d with majestic trees, 
Thy proud dome, in the beams of dawn 

Gay glittering, meetis the moming breeze. 
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And sweet with ftiw«r8»aiKl blitbe.widi green, 
In many a field, aad mead, and dell % 

North from Lochteven^s shore, Borene, 
The slopes of Qrwel, all luxuriaDl, swell* 

Where, Lef^ra ! of cerulean hue 
Thy waters ^mid the plain expand. 

In olden timeB, a greenwood grew, 
And deiq>, wid&diade, imbrownM the land. 

Within the forest gioom recluse, 
Far from the lively- haunts of m^. 

And screened with foliage, sj^ead profuse, 
Sequestered from the wanderer's ken, 

A LONB bower, carpeted with moss. 
O'er which the w<KNibine, ramping gaj, 

Enwreatiied a Taidt of velvet, close. 
Impervious to the beams of day. 
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RosB, dern and drear, a secret cell 
Wherein, amid perennial gloom, 

Mysterious streamed the fatal wbll% 
Imprisoned by a stone of Doom. 

And, mansion^d in this grot forlorn, 
Bera, the Aged, watch'^d the spring. 

To raise the stone at burst of morn 

Till darkling eve dispread her dusky wing. 

Bright from the main aurora rose, 
Vaulting the sky on car of pearl. 

While played the welkin^s mellow glows, 
As blushes of a buxom girl. 

The hills were clothed with dawny green. 
And flowers of gold adornM their brows ; 

The woodland dales, their sides between, 
Bloom'd underneath the leafy bmighs : 
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Prattling and pure, through rustling reeds. 
The streamlets stole along the vale. 

And, nodding white, upon the meads 
The canna whistled in the gale : 

And bland, and beauteous, natdre smiled^ 
Delighted with the jocund scene, 

While, on each plain, and hill, and wild, 
Propitious heaven lookM down serene : 

When Bera seized, with brawny arm. 
Her bow, and bolts, and lance of jew ; 

And fresh with health, with vigour warm^ 
BrushM to the chase, amid the dew. 

Each tangled brake, and brushwood deep, 

Inumbrating its shaggy glen, 
And covert hoar, by mountain steep, 

She scannM with penetrative ken. 
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Far, fdr» she wanderM o^er the waste. 
And oAward urged her weary way. 

Through many a wild widi terror traced* 
Regardless of the ardent ray. 

ANn, now she scaled green LoDBK>nd^$. side^ 
To beat the hill roe finom its lair. 

When darkening clouds began to glide. 
And lurid gloomed the troubled aiir. 

Anon, to shun the loweviog storm. 
The sullen tempest's angry rave, 

And to rejpose her toil-worn form 
She entered yon deserted care. 

It was a cav€ by Nature'*s style 
Out-chisel'd, in primordial time, 

Where holy hermit might beguile 
The tardy hours in thought sublime. 
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Or where, might, when the silver queen. 
Majestic, gilds the vault of blue. 

Some group of fays, in festive scene. 
Their mystic revelries renew. 

Dark were its sides, bespeckM with green, 
Hill pebbles sparkled on the floor, 

In a recess, and half-unseen. 

Was shaped a stone-couch, hard and hoar. 

There, the overlaboured Bera spread 
The boar-skin that her shoulders drest. 

And, languid, on the chilly bed 
Reclined her weary limbs to rest. 

Now stilly silence reigtfd around. 
No hum was heard of bird or bee. 

Save when the wind, with dreary sound, 
Low whisperM sylphic harmony. 

VOL. II. B 
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Nature was hush^ ; a sultry gloom 
P'erspread with dusk the labouring sky, 

While, frowning from the welkin's womb, 
Scowrd omen with portentous eye. 

Then burst the lightening's lambent glare, 
Pervasive, o'er the awe-struck world. 

And growling low, along the air. 
The murmur of the thunder hurl'd. 

Anon the tempest louder peaPd, 

Concussive, round the cop of heaven, 

And, rudely rockM, the mountain reePd^ 
As if unto the centre riven. 

Descending cataracts from the rocks. 
In hissing sheets rebounding, soarM, 

And, loud, in intermissive shocks, 
Echo, reverberating, roar'd. 
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Amid this scene of wild alarm. 

And strife of elemental war. 
The downy god, with secret charm, 

Had liired the huntress to his car. 

Th£R£, sofaM on oblivious down, 
With fancy gay the charioteer, 

They speed away, some slope adown. 
And onward urge a fleet career. 

Through shadowy paths, on silvan plains.. 
Replete with melody, they ride ; 

Their spritely coursers champ the reigns, 
And with redoubling vigour glide. 

But soon they leave this tract of bliss. 

And enter on a desart lone, 
Where tigers howl, and serpents hiss, 

And terrors ramp, and dreads are strown. 
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Yet, reckless of these dangers fell. 
They headlong rush to risks unknown, 

Though horror, raving round them, yell. 
And wailing melancholy moan ; 

Till through a shaggy, sombre lawn 

The visionary ramblers past. 
When gaped a chasm, of hoirent yawn. 

Dark, drear, abyssinous, and vast. 

There, as the wild barbs, bickering, reek'd, 
Down, down, with furious toss, they fell ; 

And, while the frenzied Bera shriekM, 
Delirious anguish broke the spell. 

SHunnERiNo with dread, the huntress woke, 
And, rueful, gazed around her bed, 

Unconscious that a storm had broke. 
Stupendous, on her hapless head. 
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Nor wist she that, by erening sun, 
The Fatal Fountain issued free. 

Or that, irrevocably, done 

Was the dread doom of destin j. 

Peksiye and sad, she now prepared 
To seek her lone grot in the grove, 

And to the mountain's side repdr'd 
On devious paths again to rove. 

BiiT, with what frenzy and amaze, 

Where late her fathers' greenwood rose. 

Beheld she, in the morning rays, . 

Expand a broad lake's billowing flows ? 

With maniac gaze she stared around. 
Her bursting heart with horror wrung. 

And, while her shrieks the rocks resound. 
To ghostly haunts her flitting spirit sprung. 
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Where Ochel opes a glen of green, 

Whose wildwood on the roan rock towers. 

And quivering foliage freaks a scene, 
Arch'd with the arms of birchen bowers. 

There is a gulfy chasm profomid. 
Of dreadful yawn, opaque and deep, 

Where rumbles hoarse, with dizzying sound, 
The rock-hugged may's '^ tumultuous sweep. 

Sheer o'er this fissure, gaping fell. 
Impetuous springs the hunted boar, 

And turns, with wild, terrific yell. 

Till ring the caved rocks with his roar. 

As upis'^ daughter, tall and fair. 

And mienM like th' egis-bearing dame. 

Curls on the gale her golden hair. 
Her azure eyes shoot ardour's flame. 
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So seems the maid, with speed of deer, 
That^ dauntless, guides her headlong glide^ 

Sweeps o^er the gulf, in keen career. 
And thrilk the monster^s pantnig side. 

Deep, but not deadly, sinks the blow. 
Red gapes the blue steePs gory path. 

The pierced beast grins to tear his foe, 
His frantic eyes flash sparks of wrath. 

Chafed by the fast-stuck, griding dart. 
He glares, and foams, and, blaring, wrings^ 

And soon the huntress^ strength and art . 
Must yield to fury's madding flings. 

He flounces fierce, she backward reels. 
But quick a pendent hazel clasps ; 

Her breast to daring frenzy steels 
And firm her bending spear she grasps. 
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Hung beetling o'er the dread abyss, 

Her aidless arm to faint begins, 
When fleets a bolt, with ireful hiss— 

The boar's blood wide in spouts of purple spins. 

Now by her quivering prize, elate, 
The dareful damsel, dreadless, stood. 

When slow, a form, in sullen state, 
StalkM from a thicket of the wood. 

Sad wo sat, wistful, in his eye, 
And misery mantled oVr his mien, 

As some young oak on Ochel high 
That storms had stripped of summer green. 

The youth appearM ; whose rueful air 
The mute, astonish'd maid appals. 

* Shrink not,' he says, < intrepid fair, 

< This hand shall shield when beauty calls.' 
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* O SKY-SENT atranger ! to thine arm 

< Her iife the diild of uaivcok ^ owes : 

* Forget thy cares for frienddiip warm : 

^ Thou seem'st though young a man of woes: 

* Not far the halk of fortrbn ^^ tower, 

< Renown'd and strong, by murmuring May, 
« Come, share the boons of Bridi's power, 

< Come, stranger, come, I lead the way.^ 

Bbtired from the fantastic swarms 
That pilfer peace and truth from kings, 

Beneath an oak^s umbrageous arms, 
And fannM by z^hyr^s bahny wings ; 

And charm'd to solace by the throng. 
That flicker^ fleet and far away. 

Or gave to ring, with fairy song. 
The bonny birks of Invermay ; 

VOL. II. c 
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The royal Bridi, sole, redined. 
Contemplating some grand emprize, 

Siich as but men of mighty mind, 
The patriot, and the good devise^ 

When he beheld the maiden fair 
Approach along the mazy glen : 

Who thus, with interesting air, 
Her peril tells (he prince of men. 

< My lance had gashM the bristly boar, 

< And, dire, to wreak the wound he raved : 

< A brand this youth stain'd with his gore, 

< And from his tusky fangs me saved.* 

She said : the king then, kingly kind, 

< Here, chieftain, let thy wanderings cease, 
« Now balm to all thy sorrows find ; 

< I hail thee to the feast of peace : 
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^ And when in streaks the rosy morn 

* Shall radiate on the dewy hills, 

< Tell all the grief thy breast hath borne, 

* And PEiTHWYRON " wiU avenge thy ills. 

In war-garb robed, the tribes that awed, 
A yewen spear his hand compressM, 

His stole a brindled boar-skin broad, 
A hem-plume waved his helmetV crest ; 

Bold, on his right, the Tanist ^* stood. 
His left the beauteous huntress graced, 

And many a Maormor, grandly rude, 
Around the Stone of Power was placed ; 

When, throned within his spoil-prinkt hall, 
The king of Lowland-Dwellers waits, 

While thus the stranger portly, tall, 
His tale of travails thus relates : 
e2 
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^^ Where ododin^s ^' luxuriant land 

Winds, wave-white, by the billowy main, 

Meets mazy Forth^s resounding strand, 
Clacrps Twyth, and courts the crystal Tain ; 

^^ Of name revered, renown sublime. 
Great dutioern ^^ a mild domain * 

Extended o'er the h^ippj clime. 
And hosts of heroes ownM his reign, 

^ Chief of his race, my gallant sire, 
Whom Craigdaravon's clans adored. 

Nursed in my heart the generous fire, 
To love my country and its lord. 

* Fan,^ would he say, < the spark divine 
< Of faithful valour'^s patriot flame» 

« Win truth, the proud boast of thy line, 
* And be Altaran worthy of his name.^ 
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<< And many a lord, with glory starr'd. 
Illustrious strode our tribes among; 

Ours was Aneurin, warrior-bard, 
Who deed^nspiring ditties sung. 

<^ To fortune^s fairest acme nigh. 
Thus by her Chief of chieftains led» 

Smiled Ododin, while, from cm high. 
Peace o^er her balmy blessings shed. 

« Happy that hour and loTely bright. 
But, ah I of bliss the noon-beam shone ; 

Around her closed a drear dark night 
To which were moon nor meteor known. 

<< From lochlyn'^s ^ strand of bilkyws blue, 
Accursed dime of Odin's train, 

Stern Ida led his brutal crew 

Of slaughter-seekers o^er the main. 
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^^ The mytmidons defiled her ground 
And Ododin portentous calPd ; 

Deep as the tocsin's swept the sound ; 
Her men of might rose unappalPd. 

<< The larum-fire smokes on the hills 
And warns our war-men of the foe; 

Alert they leave their mounts of rills, 
And, arm-bright, gild the plain below. 

^< The confine kinglets, yet secure, 
Neglective, see the glooming storm. 

Save those of grove-commanding cwr ^, 
Adorers of dread Mogon^s form. 

** And Dwellers " of the Streamy Clime, 
• Despising warfare's dire alarms. 
Fly to the field, with pride sublime. 

To stain with blood their bumish'd arms. 
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<< Emboldened by their brave allies. 
Our chieftains from each lofty dun 

Amid their bands of mighty rise 
To guard their homes and country boon. 

^ Now morning springs, in roseate hue 
Effulgent, from her bed of brine, 

And sheds long streaks of sanguine view 
Along each broad embattled line. 

** Fielded and fierce, with ported spears. 
While hostile squadrons nurse the war, 

Hell's grimest imps, with keen prick'd ears. 
Prowl eager for the murderous jar, 

*^ An awful calm, still as the grave, 
Overawes each obvious weapon'd field. 

And, scowling dark and stem, the brave 
Vow vengeance, or in death to yield. 
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«^ At last M>norous5 soienm, slovr. 
Along the files tbe war-«ong creeps, 

Pathetic steals, with thrilling flow. 
And dies among the echoing ste^s. 

<^ Thbit energetic sweep the notes 

As tilted passion on the wires ; 
The riuqMody stifl wilder floats 

And each flamed^darts beazyn fires. 

<< Now struck shields ring, and slagans^^swdl, 

Terrific, on the din<^ift air ; 
The brown fawn quivers in its dell, 

And couch'd bo^rs tremble in their lair. 

^' The batUe bursts^i^with madding <;rusb, 
They hew, hack, havoc, slaughter, slajih — 

Infuriate foes on foemen rush^ 
And brunts of armour, horrent, crash. 
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^« DiRB and more dire the clangour grows ; 

With helms, shields, celts ^^, the field u strewn; 
The smoking fomitain darker flows, 

And groan-shook rocks, rebellowing, groan. 

<< Warm from the points of pupled swords 
Pale spirits, shrilly yelling, spin; 

Simk vassals bleed beside their lords 
And gnaw the gromid, or ghastly grin. 

^* Thb car^bome rein their thundering barbs, 
They snort, snuff blood-reek, paw the shore : 

They shock-— hash'd carnage stains their garbs, 
Bells in their hoof-prints gurgling gore. 

<< The dash clangs hoarse ; the nearly dead 
Writhe, throe<-rackM, on the spongy banks, 

And, from a thousand gashes red. 
Blood hisses on the reeking ranks. 
▼oL. ii: D 
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** Raves horror— with sepulchral laugh 
Death growls to hear the din increased. 

While gulps of gore he longs to quaff, 
And smeDS) with joj, his carrion feast. 

•< Along the files my father fares 
To animate the battle's bray. 

And, proud, the golden torques ^ wears, 
Hesplendent in the radiant ray. 

" But Dutigem's imperial arm, 
Nor Eiddytf s of gigantic might, 

Nor thine, Aneurin, patriot warm. 
Could stem the overwhelming fight. 

<* Our brave battalia, tired and thin. 
Sink fast amid the wasteful war.— 

The foe prevails — triumphant din 
Flits, frightful, o'er their files afar. 
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<< Full nmny & chief, whose armour rung, 
Arousive, on the morning gale. 

Now lies, the heaving heaps among, 
A mangled corse, impure and pale. 

<^ My lofty sire, whose warlike fires ' 
Impel him through the fiercest fraj, 

Of glorious wounds, at last, expires 
On cursed cattraeta^s^^ sanguinary day. 

<< Driven, wild and weary, from the field, 
The last and lomest of my race. 

Without a home my head to shield, 
Or friend to pity my disgrace, 

" I FLED, pursued by chasers dir^. 
And lived, alas ! the wreck to see 

Of Craigdaravon's fatal pyre. 
In sheets of azure, curl along the lea. 
d2 
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<^ Thus fdl, great king, mj country dear 
Before the base barbarian host. 

And few escaped the death-field drear. 
With all, but life and honour, lost 

^< These 'mid their deep, impervious glens. 
From ambushM brakes, assaiPd the foe. 

And shared, with dwellers of the dens. 
The revels of a life of wo ; 

*^ Till, with disastrous perils sp^t, 
Aneunn sought the Land of Bards, 

And sad Altaran, lonely, went 
To pray thy kind, benevolent regards.^ 

He said : around the chieftain ring 
A vengeful murmur, lowly, ran, 

When, on his oak-cased stone, the king 
Shook his long lance, and thus began ; 
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<« Straitoer ! fraternal ilb are thine^ 
And retribution dreadful crave. 

Burst shall it on the race malign, 
If Bridies arm hath power to sare. 

** Now wide our sign of war hath spread 
To warn the trusty tribes to arms, 
I And honour hovers o^er this head, 
Memorial of Pictavia^s harms. 

<' A RESTLESS clan arose of yore 
Amid tilie hills of brytron **, blue, 

The darers sought leme^s shore, 
And Scoti there ascendant grew. 

'< Of these, anon, a hardy band 
I Ranged, dareful, o'er the «tormy main, 

And, by iwn^kbyd's ^ sounding strand. 
Spread wide, beneath their Fergus' reign. 
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«* Faethir was torn with dvil brckils, 
And blood bestain'd her secret bowers. 

The stern scot ** revel'd with her spoils, 
And Carbeh-Cofigal still insults our powers. 

<< Rbst, then, within these Imlls of peace 

Until triumphant we return. 
When Ododin's disgrace shall cease, 

And hearths of Craigdaravon bum.'*^ 

The monarch said :<— with eyes of fire 
The mattial wanderer ; ^ Liege of might I 

Altaran sooner shall expire 

Than pleasure when his favourers fight. 

<< No ; with the fierc^t he will rush 
Through pools of blood, o'er hills of slain ; 

The boldest foe, yietorious, crush. 
And die, or Bridi's friendship gain,"" 
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^ Bold yoiith,'^ the smUing prince refrfies, 
<< The boon of danger diall be thine. 

We march when, thrice, along the skies. 
The mom hath shed her silro* shine. 

« AwD know, who wins flie odious Tower 
That 'mid Grlenochers Lake remains. 

His meed of mighty valour^s power 
The ambient plain and Levenella gains.*" 

Now, squadron'd on the dewy green. 

The Picti band, in war-array, 
A goodly corps in armour sheen. 

Refulgent, in the orient ray. 

Br vengeance fired, and honour^s flame, 
Impatient for the fight they wait ; 

And, emulous of their fathers' fame, 
Haste south the hills with soldier gait. 
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The chiefs of Morven from afar 
The brooding storm, undaunted, knew. 

And soon their septs, inured to war, 
Around the tower of discoid drew. 

North from the Lake, in lengthenM slope, 
A green hilPs flowery downs ascend. 

And fair, beneath its sun-beat top. 
My Tulliry''s loved leas extend. 

Rank^'d on its peak, a haughty foe, 
The Scots defy the battle's bane. 

With mead rouse valour's glorious glow. 
And raise their braving shouts amain. 

They war— Altaran's gleaming sword 
Fells many a file that hostile stands ; 

And rival of his guardian lord, 
H9 havQ^ ^mid the sternest bands. 
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They flee — and o^er the ashy bases 
Of low-laid chids the shade-song dies. 

And cAiRNEY^s ^ rude memorial stones. 
Gray, on their lonely dwellings rise. 

Now, campM where ^mid its greenwood stands 
Yon Hamlet*^ by the winding stream. 

Exultant, feast the Pictish bands. 
And but of fame and conquest dream. 

And, while carousals gay ensue. 
And swftll the brave, from hirlas ^ hom« 

Rich hydromel of amber hue. 
To drown the labours of the mom. 

The king his lords to council calls ; 

They haste to hear his big^ behests. 
^ Shake shall we proud ovn-olla's ^ walls, 

And stain with blood her heroes' crests, 
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« Or stay we to esqpd the^foe 

Frpmj yonder msulary tower. 
And tbtti, oppoaeiesS). overthrow - 

Stem 6aacan!8 elevated: power:?' 

Hb said : the captains silent standi 
And the daiic fates of war revolve^ 

When, with a mien majestic, gcakdj 
Altaran tells.his bold resolve. 

< Benignant king of Fortren fair ! 

From thee the stranger's boon I crave4 
Deny not, then, my ardent prayer, 
O generous leader of the. brave.! 

< Be thine to meet, with nobler arm^ 

The monarch of the mounts of roes, . 
To shake the shores, with loud alarm, 
Where btis.^ round. Dunstaffnage flows : 
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« The humbler task of ^rife>I ]>rty, 
IToiLgalUngqfiroof of power to win ; 

Be small my lumd, but^evce in fhiy, 
And soon this shield will ring^tsr haUs within.'* 

With plaitsire voice .the chiefe exptestiA 
The heroigm of the stranger^s mind : 

The king approved fhis proud ieijuest, 
And to his hand theifeat resign'd. 

Then, flushM with triumph^s ardent: heat. 
The eagle prince liis war<-men leads, 

West o'er the hills, ihe foe to meet, 
Frcgecting more illustrious deeds. 

Now to yon deep and woody dell 

Altaran's troops select repair. 
And willows wreathe, and tall trees fell, 

Canoes and. ciurachs ^ to prepare. 
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The blue reek rolb al<mg the rale, 

And fire-cut trees delve deep the ground ; 

Keen labour^s hum swells on the gale, 
And BERRY-BRAE ^^ repeats the sound. 

Not bng this trusty train, and true, 
The task of perseverance plies, 

Ere, fair and firm, the tracery new 
Of watery warfare finisfa'd lies. 

Then, previous to the battle hour, 
They raise the revePs festive glee, 

While minstrels chant, with charming power, 
Of Hu's ^ renown, and Drusf s bold chivalry. 

Now, high from Lomond^s summit green. 
The shield-broad moon majestic glows. 

And, o'er the midnight, silent scene, 
A silver lustre lightly throws : 
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Altaian strikes his burnishM boss, 
The rocks, responsiye, ring from far« 

His sinewj files rank round him, close^ 
On fire to meet the foe in war. 

The march begins— the hardy band, 
The last of dangers bold to dare, 

Now seek the pure Lakers northern strand, 
And onward, slow, their boatlets bear. > 

Where OrwePs Quiech, serene and deep, 
Steals, waveless, on the crystal mere, 

Whose floaty swells, with gentle sweep, 
Break on the brown beach, rustling, clear; 

There launch the venturers on the wave. 
And urge their rapid course amain. 

The fostering breezes bless the brave, 
And soon the green islets shore they gain. 
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As breaks ike^tAtme^s whelmtiig bmst. 
Tremendous, • oh some ship at. sea, 

So rush they, forcs&l, on to worst 
The foe, from care of danger free. 

The larum swelb— loud lunralt reigns«^ 
Th' assailants dash frombar to bai^— 

The guarders yidd-^-triumphal strains 
Altatran's bands caise, resonant, afiur. 

Now, won the Castle of the Isle, 
To join his liege the victor speeds. 

Expectant of the grateful smile 
That welcomes valour for its deeds. 

But, see ! he starts, when winding slow 
By famous alwbn's^ flowery banks-— 

He hears Uie din of battle grow, 
And shouts of buckler-bruising ranks. 
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^Tis past—JU'^wild tmnultoottssnnit. 
He sees the^kingless^ scotk^ run ; 

And glad he igreets hisr mcmarsh.staiit^ 
On deeda cf faiiie:hjr;clatricLiNDiN^^^ done. 

ExuLTiHG:fa0niewanl now. thej- haisley 
To shake with song-proud iFoxtren^ft walb, 

And joys of rear^rj to taste,. 
While steams the boar's head 'inid tfae.faalls. 

Not Idng: the prineeiif generous deeda 
His gallant waniors^ hopes dekijs : 

With plausive thanks, and kingly: meeds. 
He crowns thebi^Te with laurel bays. . 

Thbn oV the taker of the. Tower 

The lovely Leyenella^s charms 
Reign, soft and sweet, with spousal power. 

And bless Aitaran's mighty-arms. 
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And my Loch-Leven still the name 
Of his fair huntress bold retains. 
Whose sons, on nkctan's*^ field of fmne^ 
/ Repaid Cattraeth execrable stains. 

Famed, Leren, are thy massive ^tes. 
In legends of the days of yore, 

And dire the deeds the lay relates 
Achieved thy lofty walls before. 

Oft have they stood, besmeared with bloody 
The rage of scandinavia'^s *'' bands, 

A ruthless race, by field and flood. 
The tyrants of devoted lands. 

And, when fierce flamed in later days, 
The feudful rage of brother^s hate. 

To win the ignominious bays, 
That grace to shame the traitor's fate, 
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In thee th' intrepid, tnuitj train 
Of pfttriot heroes, Scottish bom. 

Stem, saw the ware^ wide float the plain« 
And venged the renegado's scorn. 

Ah ! who, can tell what hapless foe. 
Or wretch diut froni the lightsome rajr« 

Hath pined within these walk of wo. 
From soothing friendship far away. 

But now these rueful, ruffian times 
Are sunk, in dark oblivion, deep, 

And hdl-bred hate, in other cUmes, 
Grim, seeks, in blood, the hands to steep. 

And blithe around the Queen of Isles 
Gay, bright, saturnian days arise, 

And man on man, benignant, smiles, 
And man views man with brother's eyes. 
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Thy ancient tower, of other days, 
On the fairn grandeur, seems to lower^- 

And, in thy bosom isled, displays 
A relic of departed power. 

And where, within thy halls of state, 
Fierce grandeur^s rudely proud abode, ^ 

Red reeking, from the field, elate, 

The monarch war-man'^ sternly strode: 

And where, in simple, bardish lore, 

Triumphal peans wildly rose. 
And, horrid, hung, bedimmM with gore, 

The trophied arms of slaughtered foes ; 

Where beauty^s blue, bewitching eye, 
Sweet, smiled the soft, applausive glance^ 

As to the war-song, harped high. 
The hero, joyous, join'd the dance : 
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Thsre, now, beneath some aged thorny 
With scanty boughs of sapless green. 

Beset by time, by tenipests torn. 
The wreck of what it once had beeii, 

And, seated on the grassy knoll. 

More downy than the couch of kings, 

The fisher spreads his frugal dole, 
Unblasted by ambition^s stings. 

And there, in patriarchal way. 

Partakes his humble, healthful fare, 

Regardless, sees yon mansion ^ gay, 

And feasts, serene, fannMby the genial air. 

O PLEASANT, precious, powerful Health ! 

The first, the best of boons below, 
Of wealth the wish, of want the wealth. 

That temperance and toil bestow. 
f2 
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Thine is the keen, yivacious eye 

That wisdom, wit, and weal proclaims ; 

And thine the cheek of rosy dye, . 
The boast of Caledonians dames. 

Long may'st thou, vigorific, grace 
My Scotia^s independent vales. 

And, forming finn her manly race, 

Flit, freshening, on her mountain gales* 

May ne'er th' ignoble lust of fame, 
That broods in dastard breasts alone, 

Which meanly steals a brother's name 
And boasts a glory not its own, 

May such ne'er taint the Scottish soul 
That honest valour*s progress runs. 

The foeman's dread, beyond the whole 
Of fair Britannia's far renowned son*. 
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Ye mightj Shades ! of dread renown, 
That haunt high halls of heavenly hue. 

Whose airy brows, terrific, frown 
With ray^ed bays of awful view ; 

But chiefly, y€ f whose martial forms 
Or graced, or.guaiided this abode. 

And 'mid destruction's sternest storms. 
Triumphantly victorious, strode. 

Far, from your blue doud-curtain'd seats. 
From fate and form for ever free, 

In Leven's tetiantless retreats 
The darkling eve of glory see. 

And, O forget the mystic ties 
That azured incorporeals bind, 

And tell us, ye celestial wise ! 

Where man perennial peace will find. 
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And kindlj teach the sons of earth, 

The prime, the proud, the grand, the gaj^ 

To court that fame of heavenly birth 
That nerer fades, nor ever knows decaj. 

O EXCBLLENCE ! what boot thj rays. 
Ethereal Knowledge ! what thy charms. 

Can peace, or pleasure pave the ways 
That wind amid impending harms ; 

When ever-prowling, specious guile 

Its toils of intricacy spreads. 
The unsuspecting, deep, to wile. 

And wrap destruction round their heads P 

In such a lure sunk godly graham *\ 
Misfortunes fast around him rose, 

IncIusterM ills the seer o'^ercame, 
In myriads, mingled were his woes. 
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Tao^ blest with power, and wealth, and fame^ 
A mind enrichM with classic lore, 

And honoured with the sainted name. 
The sons of blood revered of ycNre. 

Yet perfidj and odious hate 
Their guileful schemes of sin began. 

And, low in causeless misery great> 
Soon oyerwhefanM the holy man. 

Till, in Lochleven's darksome tower, 
He met his rough releaser death. 

And, hailing heaven's halcyon hour. 
Forgave th^ oppressors with hisdyingbreaib. 

When glows Uie sun at noon-day high. 
Why droop the flowerets all around? 

Weep they yon gay rose fading nigh. 
Its beauties ^ewM along the grotind? 
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Perbaps^ through some imtmctive source^ 
They learn, they fear, its sad decaj. 

That, yielding to. perokioiis force, 
They soon, fuU soon must haste away. 

So might the maids in Budeigh's bowers^ 
The fade of bliss and beauty view, 

As to yon lonely, lurid towers 

They bent their beauteot» eyes d blue. 

How swells^ e'en now, wiifc generous glow. 
Indignant all, the patriot breast. 

When uAKr*^ ** undeserved wo 
Is in th^ historic talQi^pressM. 

Away the^lcart ! a wanderar'^s ills, ' 
A woman's miseries cannot: melt» 

O for the dear, enrapturing tfariUs, 
Nbbe but the gentle ever felt I 
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Let selfiafa MTfOir sitle tlie soal 
That bu^ a miser^s meref knows ; 

And none their mDuntin^ e^er condole 
Who akaae not the deserted's woes. 

But feelinglessy and tivse, and bKnd^ 
Of maa and trnlfa the fotd disgrace, 

Desire, with cantamelioi» mind. 
Upon the wreleked, guMt to place. 

What sneakug poet Maiy^s name 
Traduced, to oourt a harlot shrine, 

Be one i^ealib withered of his fame^ 
Tho^priaoe of haitds^ and silver iffULLA^^! thine. 

Where L6tU«i^s lovely groves of green, 

Rich and Inxmant,. stretch a&r 
Amid the fields that,, oft, have been 

Wide wasted with the woes.of waF: 
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And where, when summer suns benign^ 
With fruitfuiness, the field im{)regb^ 

Great kings would majestj resign. 
And banish splendour, and be men ; 

LiNUTHoow^s ^* royal palace fair 
The home of Maiy^s childhood rose, 

Th** abode of each perfection rare. 
With which the manl j bosom glows. 

Her grandly gentle, guileless mind. 
To virtue made a temple meet ; 

Her form<-^'twas innocence combined 
With loveliness, and beauty sweet. 

Hast thou behdd the primrose pale, 
In spring, besprent with pearly dew. 

The spotless lily of the vale. 
The wild rose of the varied hue ? 
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I KNOW thou hast ; or than the rose, 
Or blossom bathed in vernal shower. 

Than e'er a sweet the fields disclose, 
Young Mary was a sweeter flower* 

Or hast thou ^een the morning beams 
On Lomond's loftj summits play, 

And gild the curling crystal streams, 
As down its sides they wind their way ? 

Though, gay, the early beams adorn 
The green sides of the mountain high^ 

Than the resplendent shine of mom. 
More bland beamed Mary's hazel eye. 

Or hast thou seen, along the lea^ 
'Mid daisies scatter'd all around, 

The gamesome lambkin, full of glee^ 
In many a wanton gambol botmd ? 
o2 
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More light af heart, aad hanKilesfl mstt. 
Than kunhkiQ ui the moxxy dale, 

Thou, Mary ! wast, whom okie&f /qf yore, 
The queen of lor^s were wont to haiL 

Enthusiast! on ehkneric car 

Whosephasm-r<HkflteedB8hakeFeiasofgreen 
And meteor-maned, of rainbow star. 

Careering, paw th^ c^^pyisean sheen. 

Swept up the viewless, e^er tiiine €ye, 
'Mid buoyant sbzurey rapt, to gsae. 

Where sylphs and fays, on meads of sky^ 
In wild reels spin, or,bitte,rin baileta maze ? 

Than houries gay in bowers of air, 
Or nymphs in mahom'^s^^ hai«m«»|;roTes, 

Than lote-eyed RadbaX angel fur, 
O Mary ! thine wa'e sweeter loves. 
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But, many a tame) a smiling moniy 
That seem'd to pledge a cfaeerM daj, 

Of all its radiant beaataes thorn. 
Hath seen iU noon a storm ^Ufiay, 

'TwAs thus, auspidotis, hopefol, gay. 
The morn of Mary^s hfe arose: 

But fortune shone with futhlsss ray : 
Full ttHUiir, If ary ! were thy woes. 

O TE ! of Scotk^s darling race. 

The blitiasonie, beauteous, blooming fair. 
Perhaps nor sorrow^s paths ye trace. 

Nor feel^ nor fear, nor fancy care. 

O BARLT &t the pliant heart 
In rirtue's meek inviting train. 

Virtue will pleasure rich impart. 

When beauty, joy, nor health remain. 
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And form, with persevering pains, ' 

The mind benevolentlj grand. 
That nor the child of wo disdains. 

Nor palsies pify'^s angel hand : 

Nor, from the tale of misery drear, 
Withhdds the pearly drop divine.— 

Sweet is the soul-dissolving tear 
With whidi thy bright eyes. Beauty ! shine. 

Ah ! soon on Mary^s helpless heid. 

Though her's was Aiban^s awful throne. 

Mysterious Fate, avengeful, shed 
The doom of errors not her own. 

ScARcs six tim^s had the n<Mrthering sun 
Roird o^er her, on the wheels of time, 

Before adversity begun. 
Exiled her from her native dine. 
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The guardians of her tender age. 
To ahun a woman-killer^s bane, 

ConvejM her, ^mid the faiUowa^ rage, 
FrcHn cABR-AXiCi»VTD ^ to the cryBtal S^ine. 

Tusas spread in many a lovelj hue 
Those ebarms the g^ieroiM that enslave. 

And great her mind, iUustrioui, grew. 
In lore her ow9 iona^'' gave. 

And like smne smae woodUne on its tree. 
Whose blooms inhale the dews (^ mom. 

Her gentle sdul^ fmm sorrow free. 
Imbibed the graces that the good adorn. 

As yet of ^outh the eloudless day 
On beauteous Mary, chearly, shone ; 

A mind contented, careiess, gay. 
And innoeenee were all her own. 
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Dear to this dald of Nature^a htart 
Was eaph ronote^ roimirtic scene^ 

Where medkatmi's rajs vaupmtt 
Of sywifsAj the jojr i 



Oft wouU' she stiuf the gteennmod shad^i. 
And oft the mwiataia earres apnong, 

To cull the wiUt flower of the grades, 
That with the WBrUars? cards rang. 

And oftAe uoa^b^ saau iiioss*dad celt . 

Whose cliffy sides gieen ha«db> cronra^ 
Where migiit,. of Mi^ seqpiester'd,. dwell 

Some warrioz^poet of renowiu 

Full well she loved, of sxieaeiBi Abjs^ 

To con the legendarj lore. 
The artless, wild, caaoroiis lays 

That rapture's stamp and nature's bore. 
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FivGAh i cfai^f of joQ mouiitoias blue, 
Her breast thy lucUesa loves would swell. 

The rutUew riilBan^s yeageanee flew-— 
Thy duunniiig aoanivpcca *^ f^Il, 

Thine, too, green Monren's daughter fair ! 

Would draw the tribute of a sigh. 
While fancy feign'd, in robes of air, 

Malyina^ widowed, weqpiog, nigh. 

And thine, thy famous selma^s ^ bard ! 

Who sung to sooth th^ ethereal brave, 
And wespt thy Oscar's fortune hard. 

His port of faiiie-^4 warrior's grave. 

Thou honourM, ballow'd,- heavenly Shade ! 

To thee the laureat bays belong : 
The meed of sycophants be paid 

The Scot that sc(H*ns thy sweetly simple song. 
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Thus to the woodhind'd secret bowers^ 
Where many a bud of beauty bievr^ 

Afar from pomp^s tumultuous tawen, 
The youthful Mary fancy drew.:' 

And by the valley's verdant sides. 
From year to year serenely on, 

Her childhood, in unvaried glides, 
Past gaily, but to pleasure known ; 

Whek Bourbon's royal son bdield 
Her peerless beauty, all divine, 

And, transport-tranced, and love^impelfd^ 
Sunk soft, a victim at its shrine. 

As when from southern dimes afar 
' The sun emits the vernal ray. 
And, driven before his radiant car, 
The colds of winter haste away. 
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Thbn bob the birds, in budding bowers, 
And wildwoods with their warbles ring, 

The halcyon time to hail the flowers 
Fair, fresh, and viridescent spring. 

So hope a flitting, flaring gleam 
Dispread, fallacious, o'^er the hour. 

When, fondling lore^s begilded dream, 
The charmer Mary own'd its pow^. 

The eld-gray man, imbowM with years^ 
His benedictive wish bestows. 

When the resolve that life endears 
He, honestly delighted, knows. 

The young, in love-expressive bate, 
Ingarlanded with chaplets trim^ 

In notes applausive, all elate, 
Th^ir blithest hymeneans hymn, 
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To h«l the morn, when, ruptly ftdn. 
The youth mil meet in all her chanfts, 

And, rich m purest bliss, retain . 
His darling Mary in his arms. 

Ye moments of 'sopreafce de%ht, 
Ah ! why go short your joyoiis reign ! 

O why elysian .pleasures pU|;ht, 
And lull to Jeave the soul inane ! 

What spot in fail: creatcan vaat 
Invites your partial, charming stayt 

With man O loiter, linger, laat, . 
His grateful heart in smiles arr^y I 

Ah ! Happiness ! thou dear Unkliowns 
What art thou ? where thy btest ^bode P 

What favoured seat call'st thou thine^wri ? 
What soil is with thy blessui^ stre Vd ? 
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Or dost thou seek th' ambrosial seats. 
Where angels hold a second place ? 

Or dost thou love the bw retreats 
Of Adam's terrefiUal race P 

Sure, if tfieii ever deign'^st to dwell. 
Benignant, with the sons of earth. 

It must be thine, with bliss, to swell 
The breast that gives to pity birth. 

WheN) in the beatific bowers. 

The S9re of men, delighted, strayM, 

With Happiness he spent the hours 
Amid creation fair arrayM. 

Sweet smiled the sky-schemed silvan scene. 
Bedecked with brightest beauty bland, 
I When solace soothM, and peace serene, ■ 
And gladness graced the lovely band. 
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The birds their first melodious song 
ChirpM cheerly on the leafy trees, 

And nectar'd flowers, the shades among. 
With redolence perfumed the breeze. 

And truth was there, and faith, and love. 
And friendship of celestial frame. 

And contemplation bom above. 
And patriotism the sire of fame, 

And courage cool the inind that stills - 
When danger grims the deadly field, 

That to the tale of mortal ills 
The tear of pity, too, can yield. 

And glory grand, and rare renown, 
Stern honour's bright, illustrious palm. 

And rich enjoyment, sweet, to crown 
Meek patience, persevering calm, 
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And tempoaooe^ and hopd beoigii, 
And health, and joj, and knowledge fair, 

And virtue of resplendent sfaihe» 
And honesty of upright air. 

And cheerfuhics% and dear ddight. 
And hannonyv aQ^ soft repose. 

And justice gisve, in merdj digfat. 
And sympathy that overjQows, . 

And quietude, andsuii,. and shade. 
And echo answering love with bliss, 

And fined idea fancy's aid, 
And application ne'er remiss. 

And every ornamental grace, 
That decorates the human soul. 

Were inmates of the hallowM place. 
And Happiness imparadised the whole. 
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Yet soon withiii 1% pure donuuB 

Grim entered .gink, crimeV eldest childf^ 

And thee the bladcljr baneful stain 

Far from thj balmj bowers ^exiled. ' 

From Eden, tod, the culprit pafr 

Were driven reluctant^ uoresign^d, \ :. 

To roam forlorn, beset with eare, 
A home and happiness to find. 

But Heaven tbejn guiltj, wilder'd, tiew^4» 
Relenting,^ with a father's eye. 

And gave them soon, with peace renew'^d^ 
To see a friend in yonder sky : 

And, Happiness I thy place to fill 
Content and hope were left behind, 

And generous charity to thrill 
The great, the beneficial mind ; 
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And gratitude ot aspect mild, 

And eandouf of eetestiaf plan. 
And hospitality' that smiled 

•WfA snetent, honest, avtless man, 

Tif esc sitent shew to thj dbode 
The flowery, plain, delightM tray ; 

But oft a labyrinthine road 
Illusions form to lead astray : 

Axo oft the best, the gentlest mind 
'Is doomM to mete the maze of wo, 

While vice and villany combined. 
Devoid of care, swillpleasure's mantling flow. 

Now, on the Queen the loves bestow 
The blandest blush of bridal bloom, 

And from her beauteous brows of snow - 
The rays of splendour banish gloom ; 
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And, on the winds ambrosial, borne 
The Blissful Power benignly balms 

With gentle joy the nuptial moiii. 

And hope each care-sprung trouUe calnui. 

Cheered with th' endi^arments of the good. 
Who hail her weal, her greatness greet, 

While prostrate falls, in courteous mood, 
A train chevalier at her feet. 

The lovely fair serenely sees 

The charms of life, of love her own, 

And round her stately steps of ease 
Grace, glory, grandeur, all bestrowh. 

Fond spread delight, rich rose the prize, 

And dearer the fruition grew. 
As o"*er her its luxuriant guise 

JPropitious bliss, indulgent, threw. 
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As the grand, monumental bow 

Whose countless colours sport profuse, 

In fleetly brinded beauties glow 
Of rarest iridescent hues, 

j^ND, pendent o^er the pearly streams. 
In all-shade arcs, evanid, play, 

The pledge of hope^s coruscant beams 
That flash, and flare, and fleet away. 

So tantalizive o'*er the queen, 
Amid elysian rapture^s shower. 

The bow of Miss bent, broadly sheen^ 
A lovely, lively, little hour. 

^TwAs on enjoyments couch reclined 
When Mary fancied aught but wo. 

The sateless tyrant of mankind, 
Kelentless, struck the blasting blow. 
i2 
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Then burst the ansarantbine speil 
That garlanded the charmer^s head» 

And pleasure, peace, and transport fiesU, 
All, all with fated ;Francis fled. 

Full ample was the. ruthless sweep 
That did not leave a joy behiiQ4> 

Not e'en the ghost of hope to keep. 
Serene, the widowM Maiy^s mind. 

Where is the soul that, reckless, views 
Its dearest props ofliferiiptom, 

And doth not, o'er the sad refuse, 
A melancholy wailer mourn ? 

Thus Mary, ''mid ^the wreek8.<af. bliss, 
Forlornly wilder'd,'l^^'d anmiid^ 

And sorrowM sore the boontamiss, 
Alas I the boon she never- found : . 
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And roauu]ifg.round a rj^alm of sweets. 
To chase prqpbetie ,wo^s alarms. 

The wandering weeper ever meets 
The shadows of departed charms. 

As some fond'tiirtlejn the groves. 
Where its columbine loves beg^,, 

O^er bough) and bower, and boscage roves, 
Unmatje4 by the arts of.ma^; 

And there, to call its ^;uly^, coos 
In. notes that gave his, breast to hum, 

And, . lonely, hisilfMig .absence rues 
That never, <i)eyerjivill. return. 

So mateless Mar}r.mpurning,stray.'d 
From scene to scene to s^ relief, 

And long'd to leave a laud arrayed 
In robes memorial of her grief; 
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And, with protractive, lingering haste, 

Prepares in Scotia fair to find 
Of after Jove a gladsome taste. 

Amid caresses coarsely kind. 

The dreaded bourne now hastes amain 

Of all-regretful Mary's stay, 
And then she leaves the lucid Seine, 

And haunts of many a happy day. 

It comes—- and, buoyimt on the waves. 
Before the breeze light bounds the prore^ 

That, queen-frattght, oceank fury braves, 
And leaves the retrogressive shore ; 

And through the greenly whizzing swells 

That hiss along its sable sides, 
A proud careering course impels) 

And on the foamy surges rides. 
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And soon the plains, and then the hilk. 
Sink, evanescent, from the view. 

Her wo-worn breast with anguish fills 
While Mary bids theni^ thus, adieu. 

Farewell, lovely Land ! the retreat of my 

childhood : 
Adieu, ye gay scenes by the swells of the Seine ! 
Farewell, ye dear haunts by yon wide waving 

wildwood ! 
Ah ! te'er on your sweets shall I revel again. 
No more shall I stray through yon verdurous 

valleys 
Where, limpidly purling, the rivulets flow ; 
Nor wander, contemplative, through the dusk 

alleys 
Where pancies, and paigles, and primroses 
.blow. 
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Aye blithe be thy hitdsy arid ajre'fragrtot thj 

flowerets, 
Ayeblatidbe thy breeies, tfiy Welkin aye ^heen^^ 
Aye mild be thy dews, and eniivenitfg thy 

showerets, 
fie rich thy champaigtis; and thy mountdmcts 

green. 
Abodes of renown ! high exalted in stdfy. 
Be grandeur, and beauty, and pleasure ybUr 

own; 
Tour's be the splendours of power, peace, 

and glory ; 
The line of my Francis be kings on your 

throne. 

Ah ! why rise, ye shades of enjoyments de- 
parted ! 

Ye high-rapt endearments far fled from my 
arms ! 
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Why |»elitfe the times to my soul that im-^ 

parted 
The rijptirires (rf lovi^ and of fri^dshi|> the 

charms. 
Away ! ye gay lustra Ibe mighty adoromg. 
I seek not of giadnesil the festival flow* 

give mid the 6aim joys of sorrovraad motint- 

ingi 
My breast be your home, ye drear pleasures 
oftro! 

Though,, pc^d Caledonia ! thy high hilb 

stvpeildous 
Are awfully dear to the brave and the free, 

1 fear — ah ! I feel that severe and tremendous 
Thy right hand of valour will soon be to me. 
But glow, all resplendent, ye hope-beams I 

and ciearty 
Illume my lone bosom wo-boding and sad, 
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, And sooth me to welcome, contented and 
cheerly, 
The laiid that expects me exuhinglj glad. 

Of gentle monU and beauteous form. 
Bom but to flourish for an hour, 

That se^s the sun and shuns the storm, 
Louisa " was a lily flower. 

The gallant Edward saw the maid 
And all his soul t6 rapture gave ; 

Hope in his breast, pro{Htious, jdajM, 
And wbisperM, Love befriends the brave. 

Louisa knows, and owns a flame— 
The joys prepare aiiuptial bay — 

But glory^s trumpet sounds to fame-»- 
The fond pair part to meet another day. 
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Now wastes, and wilds, and forests tone, 
Divide the youthful lovers far ; 

Columbia's still savannas, strown 
With dreads, present a passless bar. 

But e^en the most undaring breast 
What will not love impel to brave ? 

The beauty's sire his fears expressed, 
And, bodeful, a last blessing gave, 

When o'er the wild her love to greets 
Regardless of surrounding harm, 

Louisa goes— hw guardian meet 
A savage, but a trusty arm. 

And now the view her bosom cheers- 
Britannia's flags emblaze the plain. 

When from the brake a chief appears. 
And claims the maid the meed to gain 
k2 
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The pride of ffift. ji^ WUr^fT ftwt 
MaintaiBS, m ^imfer thm bis lur^th-^ 

The tomoh9w|(, W bp«t to Uftst, 
ConrignB Id^ym tp t^ ^ris^ af 4Q«th. 

'TwAs thi|8 'mid o^ffry'^ *?cill7 wiW, 
Without 4 ppwMill wm 4q sftre, 

From mild eopd^IiBiBepI f^F fsiijied 
And fronds to w^ fi^mi ^ grfcvej 

That M^iy? Ipv^J i^J^ryi frU 

A victim to ft eauselm ^, 
And — ^shrinks j^i^ii^iinity to teH ! 

A saintly sav^gf^ 4?u^ ti^^ l^Q9dy bloif . 

Now, from tfie wfeili^y bMlpvr^V i^^ 

On M^r/fi %-^Fe^^c| pight, 
The Lp^QBd^ fa/ojn^ent#) fdee p 

Uprise^ slow, of ft^llfi^ h^gh^ 
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Then, parting frmi the mBobimt iky. 
The twpid hiils of heath appear; 

The wide cba»palgii6 th^ greenwaoda high 
Aggropp'd, and gay^ wd grand uprear. 

Thus gaining ABian's fatnoiia Fret^, 
Mild fmttiotism^s reviring glow. 

From Mary'fi boiom, weans regret, 
Add blandishes har latent wo ; 

While of ypn d)viou8 foiled rocks, 
That lower tremendous o'er the main. 

The fulminant disptosiim shocks 
Their lurid hattkmeiftts amain ; 

And on th^ir tumst^, strong and high. 

In gratul^tions loud luid keen. 
The hmmitrwmriag v^^airiors vie 

In hpmi^iog their lovely qiaeen. 
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And fair'before the eastern breeze 
The white-wing'd vessel gaily glides ; 

When Mary soon, serenely, sees 
A hailing train upclimb its sides ; 

And to Edina's princely halls 

The beauteous traveller gladly leads. 

Who, now, forgotten joy recalls, 

And quits saturnine sorrow'^s sable weeds. 

Ye sons of Alban ! fiercely true, 

Why could not beauty'^s magic Wand 

Impel your dauntless hearts to woo 

The boon that might have Uest the land ? 

If gentleness, and truth, and ease. 

And candour, elegantly meek, 
Could not your feudful manners please 

Nor charm you softer joys to seek ; 
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MiHQT not your MarjV generous mind 

Magnificently mil4, and greats 
With amaz<»iian grace combined 

Ha?e wcm you to a blander batef 

To gain your rugged, stem regard 

She sweetly, amiaUy strove. 
And, heedless of the effdrt hard, 

The gentler pleasures from her drove. 

And, Caledonians ! your renown 
Was most conspicuous in her view ; 

She long'd your happiness to crown 
AndfosterM love when courtingpeace foryou. 

'TwAs where majestic o^er the main 
The towers of weemyss **, exalted, hung; 

And sat, in proud baronial reign. 
Its widely waving woods among; 
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That Maiy saw, and g«w to love, 
The youth, in eveiy galiant grwse 

Accomplished high bis peers above; 
Of Tudof's ftpruag^ atid Stewart's royal race. 

At hjmen^d Jholy ahar sMkm 
She drank of bliM withoat alldy. 

And, brilliant as th« lord of noon 
Upon h^r rose thi sun of joy. 

Resplendent rapture bla2^, and bright . 

Reluming hope lU^ound her all: 
She clomb the acme of delight^ 

That—more severe might be her fall. 

For soon the dread, almighty Power 
That rules the nations with a beck. 

Permitted misery's blasting lower 
Of Mary's weal to work the wreek. 
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The lamp of love full clearly blazed . 

As yonder aged yew ** can tell-— ' 
His withering wand some demon raised 
And opening bliss slirank blasted by the spell. 

Each boon, endearment sweet bestows. 
The pelf a piteous churl would crave. 

The honours wild ambition knows, 
The fond queen to her Henry gave. 

WwH every mean to virtue known 
To keep a thankless heart she strove^ 

"Ken Caledonian's awful throne 
Was bartered for a baby^s love. 

But, Mary ! stem, afflictive fate 
Brew'd, pitiless, thy cup of wo ; 

Thy previous ills it could not sate, 
Nor save thy breast one pangful throe. 
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Remorsembss fiuction, dtrely ^ure. 
Thy blissful prelibations marred. 

With Stygian malice, dark, mature, 
Agamst thy taintless kmiour wurM : 

And raaa^ die liaggard murderer^s arm 
Thy gentle heart witli guilt to bread ; 

And dared, still reeking, red, and warm. 
To brace the dagger, to thy lUy hand. 

What fnmtless imp coidd urge a wretch 
With heHi^ hand to steal a queen. 

And of atrociotts power the stretch 
Still think, inult, from hearen to screen ! 

What clime beneath the circling sun, 
Since time first preenM his sweqpy plume, 

Saw such a horrent outrage done 
Nor meet a most tremendous doom ?* 
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Thine, O mj Scotia t 'twuft to bluaii. 
Of a degenerate race askamedy 

That did not, aU indignant, crush 
The villain who ihj pride deiaeaed : 

And, hapless Mary ! it was thine, 
Unfrimded in thy subject land. 

At stem compulsion's hideous shrine 
To take a faithless felon's hand* 

But vengeful justice saw the sin. 
And rose the league of guilt to quelL 

Thy ferine foes, to blood akin. 
Before its bolts opposeless, fell. 

What monstrous, unharmonious word, 

On heirs etymologic roll. 
Can mark the hateful name abhorr'd 

Or can epithetize the soul, 
l2 
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That could, a scoundrel head to save^ 

Imperial beauty basely give- 
That for the freedom of a knave 

Could pawn a woman—and could live ! 

Blush, Man !— a bearer of thy name 
Whose robber grasp aim'd at a throne^ 

ResignM the queen, and, meanly tame, 
Sneak'd from the field and left her all alone. 

O THOU ! the parent of renown, 

The guardian of these heath-clad hills. 

That, when grim death and dang^ frown, 
The hero'^s heart with ardour fills ; 

Thou, Patriotism ! that of the brave 
Directs the foe-confounding arm. 

And makes o^er those thy banners wave 
Whom sloth and slavery^s fetters charm : 
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^ow could^st thou sleep, when all in wo, 

Sold to a sacrilegious throng, 
A monarch sorrowed, lorn and low. 

Thy formw favourM haunts among ! 

Where were the right hands that of old 
At RosLiN ^' rearM their deathless names, 

When rebels dared in rags to fold 
The fairest far of Europe^s beauteous dames. 

EiRKALOT ^ ! thy illustrious arm. 
Tremendous to the fiercest foe. 

Thy honest heart, with candour warm. 
That kindled but with glory^s glow. 

Could not the hapless sufferer shield. 
Nor save her breast a single wound. 

Satanic guile thee trickM to yield 
Whom ne''er a foeman had expugn'd. 
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Thine eye that shone with valcwr's fire. 
The brighter as the danger grew. 

Soon melted when, with deep desire. 
It saw thy sovereign's silent sue. 

Thy trusty soul, to faith so dear. 
Was fiird with syn^tbetic pain. 

To see a female dirink with fear 
Of godly gibers piously profane. 

But dire, perfidious, felon wile 
Thy voice reluctant, late^ fu-ocured. 

And in the castle of the Isle 
The Queen by traitors was immured. 

Ye thunders, whose affrigfatful roar 
Rude rocks the empyrean high ! 

Ye forky lightenings that explore 
The lurid limits of the sky ! 
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To what ethereei faounie retired 
In fateless silence had je baeo, 

When, fierce, a bftse-boca wretck aspired 
To trinnipliy pxoudty, o'er Albania's queen ! 

Tis nigkt ;-^ad in ber knesome bower. 

Expectant Marj waits in wo. 
Till silent, dark, tite nMbnght bom*, 

On leaden wisg, sfptoaxkea slow. 

Besbt witb awe, aod all alone, 
13ie noyal moomer, silence-shrifted. 

With terror, bears each bbst-bome moan. 
As through thehallsthey, murmuring, wind. 

Wild heares her heart with anguished swell, 
Hope, doubt, and dread dirkle her soul ; 

On forms fantastic round the ceil 
Her glaring eye*balls, warely, roll. 
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Nor heeds she jonder stomifiil cloud 
That grows, convolvixig, on the bieeze, 

And speeds to spread a sable shroud 
O'^er stars and moon, o^er towers and trees. 

But soon the buisting thunder^s roar^ 
Adown the welkin^s scowling form, 

Rude, rumbles round her jail forlore, 
A savage shelter from the storm. 

Nor dares she from her seat withdraw. 
Whose dusty sides are pearPd with dews ; 

But cowVing, cheerless, mute with awe, 
The tumult of the tempest views. 

When, lo ! before her wan, aghast. 
And shuddering in portentous mood. 

An awful form, divinely vast. 
In gallant guise, basilic, stood. 
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£xALTED wisdont'sat, serene, 

Upon his venerable brow. 
And heroism, and ardour keen, 

Aiul fortitude that eannot bow. 

His portly frame gigantic grows^ 
Amid the glimmer-lumined gioom^ 

While, nodding oV his morion, rose . 
The Caledonian eagie*plume. 

With spftlj mournful, sad regard. 
He views the child of wo distress^, 

And, inly, o^er her hap so hard 
Sighs, while the queen he thus addressM. 

^ Dauohtbr of casTAR's ^ regal stem ! 

Attend a sire's prophetic lore ; 
Qo not the rede of h^ven contemn. 

And soon thy sorrows shall be o'er. 
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< Our Fathers^ tlmme) by forceful bate, 

And felon periidj, dtlMsed, 
'Mid strifes of dread, and mcnrtal bate. 
This right hand, skj^H^ondUcted, nused : 

< And gave to tbese b^mred ebampaigaa 

Prolific peace, ami gentle ease, 
And washed in blood their odious stains. 
The frown of vengeance to ap^keaae. 

< But thine it is, a victim ioni. 

To expiate those traitors'" sin 
That lovely Scotia made to uMkum, 
And scared her with embroiling din. 

* Yet know, thy sons, our kingly race^ 
To proud Britannia shall give law, 

And round her throne such bays will place. 
As wondering nations never saw. 
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^ Their hand of pow«r shall stretch, sublime, 
To eveiy land that greets the sun ; 

In Afric'^s desalts, Asia's dime, 
To them shall vassal rites be done. 

* Columbians wilds will watch their nods, 

Where panthers prowl the lost to slam ; 
The^votaries o( pagoda-gods '^ 
Shall hail them birds with homageful salam. 

* And, while to the terrestrial bourne, 

Theur dread renown shall si»*ead amain, 
Within their right hands shall be worn 
The sea-green trident of the main. 

* Go, daughter ! worthy of thy sires, 

With patience bear the iHs thee done : 
Lo ! heaven to crown thy just desires. 
Hails thine its first three-scepterM son. 
m2 
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< Go, and be genial peace thy aim ; 

Avoid the fickle fate of war; . 
Resentful ardours loud disclaim ; 

The lowers of anger glory mar* 

^ O msvER trust the fawning friend 
That doth tiie pride of pity feign : 

And never, Alban^s hope ! desc^id 
To supplicate where it is thine to reiga/ 

Now^ dreary, on the wUstiSng gale, 
The hollow midnight knell expands 4 

The generous Douglas, hearty, bale, 
Before th' imperial trembler stands. 

With dignity benign, the queen 
Her bold releaser, kind, receives, 

Whose mildly manly, modest mien. 
Her anxious mind from doubt relieves. 
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A wHiLB they wait, till ether o*er 
The storm tumultuous rolls awaj. 

And till the star-trainM dame restore 
To gild the gloom, a gladdening raf. 

Then, cautiously^ they hasten soon 
To leave the terror-^teeming cell. 

And wary wandering by the moon. 
The haunt, of horrors bid farewell.— 

YE, that bask in fcnrtune^s flow 
On whom no disappointment steals. 

Ah ! little, little, do ye know 
What many a mind of merit feels !-— 

HiGH-FLu^^n, with hape's exultant glow, / 
The lovely rambler wends away. 

And, though despondent doubts would grow, 
Sweet, new-bom freedom makes her gay : 
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And grateful as die happy race 
That, matiouBtogy haib the dmj. 

The joy-^mased Marj gains (he place 
Where Leven'^s moon-bright billoffs pkij. 

And as she gaiiy gtides along 

Its surCoce, uaduhitHig dear, 
The merat njmphs, theb waves among. 

In Of by roUs, meander near; 

And far before the gkuisome Fair 
Disclose a paA, cerulean, bright. 

Or chant some oeeanic air 
Of eheertng, charming, chaste delight. 

Th(Ts, wafted on the tl'eezy wave. 
She leaves the sorroW'-sated Isle^ 

Where, awe-deprest, sly erawls the tlare, 
And infamy,, and violence smite : 
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And reaeking soon ike benohy diore, 
Tiiumpluait o'er the iUs of ikte. 

She hastes to find tiut friends, ftfiire 
That, sadly, momv^d her captive state ; 

And, finding there the noble train. 

Her sangiune mind, ptxjectiTe, glows. 
On wish-built bliss diktes amain, 
Forgetfulof the pa8t,nor liearingliiture woes. 

'TwAs on a summer eYeniHg Mand, 

When beasBS of gold the hmdacape ray'd, 

By limpid Leren^s meadowy strand 
The loTely Liitanaa strayed. 

And while she roved at easey sa^ene. 
Among the flowers that prank the vale. 

Where, steep'd in dew, the bloomy scene 
Weeps nectar on the lily gale. 
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A FEEBLE shrkk, which thrillM her ear. 
Proclaim^ some tiny sufferer nigh ; 

She gazed, and sympathetic fear 
Depicted pity in her eye. 

A LITTLE liimet, on the wing, < 
To shun the tyrant of the grove, 

In many a fleet, evasive ring, 
And voIaiHp meander, strove, 

Till in yon angel face divine 
It mercy, misery^s magnet, knew, 

And straight to beauty'^s secret shrine, 
The wingy panter, fluttering, flew, 

And, screenM beneath the silken plaits 
That swell in many a downy fold, 

In paradised protection waits, 
And joys its palpitating hold. 
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Now sajj je whom wild carols lure, 
What should the songster^s saver do ; 

Might not the bird, alert, secure, 
In some gaj cage its strains renew ? 

< Go, little bird,^ the charmer said, 
< Perhaps thy brood their pittance claim/ 

The linnet lively left the maid. 
Half chirping Lilianna^s name. 

So Mary, wretchedly f<Hrlom, 
Affrighted, fled from haters stem, 

Whose breasts could never misery mourn, 
Nor for another^s sorrows yearn. 

Upon her ne^er an eye beam meek 
Shot fity^s winning glance baiign. 

Though an asylum driven to seek 
By rebels ruthlessly malign. 
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No holy Seer, in wisdom' hoar. 
Of serapii eye^ snd anrfuli form^ 

With arrowed Aeaf ^; ihi typic lore. 
Schooled Maij how td meet tha storm. 

YoN lonely tiw ^ memorHd: standk 
WitkafaiTer'd boughs aadbork of gray, 

Where, sad, she saw the garage bandb- 
Blast all her blisa on.one eyentfiilday. 

Fast from her fled iimmortalibdipe; 

Amazement, dread, and. terror foser; 
Where shall she find a sheltering oops 

To shield her from obdurate foes ! 

By the dire demon, grim despair. 
Fast hurried on, with.firantie speed^^ 

The hapless fli«?, radc'd with care, 

To shun a hawdc sedcs^sheiterfrom^tglede. 
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Rise mdfgDatiDn, just and de^p. 
And execrate the iron heart, 

That saw the soirower sue^ and weep. 
And would not merc/s boon impair : 

But with w^idioiis, bal^ul qpite, 
Presented, for the captive^s dole, 

The splendid tortures that delight 
A despot^s dark, inexorable ^oul. 

England ! thy race of fame was run ; 

Thy |>rincely line was now complete, 
. When Virtue seenaM thy throne to shun, 
And Honour fled thy regal seat. 

No more was ,&ine the godlike boast 

That Hospitality bestows : 
The .plant of Faith to thee was lost. 

That by the $ide of Candour grows ; 
n2 
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When to a stranger, whelm'd in grief, • 
Without a home her woes to wail, 

Thy queen refused a friend relief. 
And sent a sister to a gaol : 

Where wept she manj a weary day, 
By inauspicious threats deterrM, 

And tantalized, with savage sway, ^^^^ 
By th"* arch-tormentor, hope deferred; 

Until, a tiger-lust to sate. 

The siren suck'd the sufFerer^s blood !— 
The angel Justice wept her fate, 
And wrote — eliza — ^from thesanguineflood. 

Ah !. martyr Mary, though forlotn. 
And chased by rebels from thy throne ; 

Though doomM to meet a rivaFs scorn. 
To whom compassion ne'*er was known ; 
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Yet, sympathy reviews thy ills, 

And reddens with indignant shame ; 
The eye of pity, glistening, fills, 
And drops a pure gem o^er thy honoured name. 

Peace to thy injured, sainted shade ! 

In truth^s dread fane thy woes be shrined : 
Thine will be famed, more fair arrayM, 

Than proud Eliza's greatly little mind. 

IV. O SENSIBILITY divine. 
What ecstacies to thee pertain ! 

What raptures, what delights are thine. 
Thou nurse of pleasurable pain ! 

What happiness the breast must feel 
That with the wretched loves to part. 

That seeks, that strives to help, to heal 
The disappointed*wounded heart. 
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How beams Ifae joy-gem inutile eje 
When misery wandera, ckeerM, away. 

And rears the ardent :prayer on high 

That hearoi die grafiious boon wouldpay ! 

Fell is the eye diat never knew 

To pour the sympathetic flow. 
That ran the son of sorrow view, 

Jknd crush the phil«ithn)pic glow. 

To spurn, with sconi» misfortune'^ wrongs. 
The butstfl of mercy to control, 

To minds ethereal ne^«r belongs ; 
'Tis yours, ye of the ruthless soul ! 

Is there, whose valour fiercely glows, . 

Impetuous, coimd the gory field. 
And to a gallant captive's woes 

Applausive pity will not yield ? 
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The laurete b# that braid la^ name; 

Such to Ae generims are ttot dear, 
The bero-8coni9 goeh savage fame. 

Ah ! PBiusv^S of tiie potent «rm^ 
Thf warder was a man malign, 

And he that aoiif^ a sisterV harm 
Could Bffifer, never pitj Aine. 

The queen thj band would have redressed, 
Felt deep tlie despot^ iixm sway, 

^^There round Lodileven, {torn thy breast 
Rose many a sigh- for many a day : 

Tii'i'-^mark how ScotiaV blushes glow^ — 
Pelf paid the sordid, fame to spurn, 

And Percy perished by his foe : 
Then set the sun that shone at qtterhurn ^' 
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V* LocHLEVBN ! fled is dij renown ; 

DeToted are thy, castted haUs ; 
Thy sovereign's sorrows on thee frown ; 

The tears of misery melt thy walls. 

'Tis done — ^by destiny'^s dread doom. 
Thy towering splendours all are gone ; 

Amid oblivion's pierceless gloom, 
They, with a crash, are overthrown. 

And, as to lure the searching eye 
From the memorials of thy shame. 

To hide the cell whence Mary's sigh 
Uprose to blast a despot's fame. 

The clingy wall-flower's gawdy blowtb 
Breathes balmy odours on the air. 

While, with its rich, redundant growth, 
It cloaks thy cleft cracks with a mantle fair. 
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Now bends the tbbtle to the gde, 
Its head th^ unholy heralodc rears. 

Where spumiiig soft affedion^s WaO^ 
A monster" scomM an angd's teai^. 

Tab dart of death flies deadly tme 
And thrilh yoU downy breasted swan^ ; 

Blood tmnts its snowy pinions pure ; 
It hastes^ to shun its murderer, nian ; 

Airn in gditiit dehg its death4ied strews, 
Then foxnt^ obsequial strains along. 

Hears echo whisper Mhrfs woes, 
And adds a new note to its dying song. 

Now, round wheriB wept the queen incelFd, 
The sea-mew, shrilly shrieking, sails. 

And, as by sympathy impelPd, 

With wild wo, wildly vriider, waik. 
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The dank, drear, dismal, darksome walls, 

In secret tribute to her ills. 
Emit the drop that, algid, falls. 

And all the dustj dwelling chills. 

Bleak imp of gloom, now, broods the bat 

Within the execrable ceil. 
Where friendless, faint, forlorn, she sat 

And strove despondence to repel : 

And pensive, patient, pou];^ the laj, 
In slow, sweet, solemn, saintly strain. 

To charm the cheerless hours away. 
And sooth sad sorrow's sateless pain ^ 

Or, elegantly woful, wreathM, 
Of gold, and silk, and silver gay. 

The pictured legend ^^ that bequeathed 
Her taste refined to latest day : 
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Or with affliction's winning suit, 
Whose tones the gentle soul assail. 

And beauty's languish, pleading mute. 
Would crave enlargement from her jail. 

Her pious prayer at length was heard ; 

The wish of youth for glory rose ; 
The boon delightful was conferrM 

And gave the prisoner freedom^s glows. 

Exalted be the Douglas^ name, 
To love and valour ever dear, 

Who, panting for a patriot's fame. 
Led Mary from her dungeon drear ! 

Heroic Youth ! thy fair renown 
Will blaze with most illustrious sheen^ 

While infamy deserved shall crown 
The stem-soul'd, sister-slaying queen. — 
o2 
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The heron here, in lonely pride. 
Screams bj ^he pdbbl^fSpriiikled slu^re. 

And stalks, with haughty solemn stride^ 
The pompous mioiic of its Iprds of yore. 

And as these lordiings' lawless powers 

Lost in amiihilatioii li^. 
So, LeVen ! thy i))u^tripuB towers 

Tp Qote)ess ruin tott^ lugb. 

Each furious storm that roimd %h^ wfyrs^^ 
Till all thy chinky hollows hpwl. 

Thy time-proof strength slow, surely mar$ 
With deva^tf^tion fierce wd foul. 

The summer aihpwerQ t^at sooth tj^e pii^io 
With nutrient Kiioistur«> s^cFQt,. sttt), 

Thy mouldering ruins, gipDiQ^ by fffi^^ 
With futal power, dissplrent, tb^iJl ; 
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Akd e?ery gladdening sunnj ray 
That, gle^my, gUds the landskip roimd. 

To grittj dust of gri^^lj gray 
Converts thy water-w oated mound ; 

And every genial g^tk gale> 
That fiooa tb^ fragranee of the field, 

Wide wafta o'^^r stream, wood, hill, and dale^ 
The aifHlii^t $po^$ thy rdiea yield. 

Abandon^, L^^h ! tha& of men 
To evevy storm that cbiUs the year,. 

The fence of fowb from field and fen^ 
Thy form, full 0OOB, must disa^^ar. 

And, when, in ruin> lonely tornb^ 
Thy last gray stone shall be inurn'd, 

Man will survey thy towertess rooms 
Aiid wonder where disaster'^d Mary mourn'd. 
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VI. Of foliage bare, the sacred isle *, 
Amid Loehleven long and green, 

Retains nor monumental pile, 
Nor trace of what it once had been. 

Here, never swells the busy hum 

Of restless, reckless, reinless man ; 
Sour discontent might hither come, 
^ And self-tormenting troubles plan. 

The wanderers from the world exiled 
No cheerful objects, here, discern ; 

All is, within the hermit wild. 
Dull, desolate, delightless, dern. 

The moaning wind, low whistling, sighs 
The reed, the rush, the bent among. 

Where, deep, in dreary loneness, lies 

The haunt of servant's ^'^ cowl-copt throng. 
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Devotion's sons no longer here 

Protract their monachal exile. 
Nor, solemnly recluse, appear 

The lingering moments to beguile. 

Ukhallow^d now the templed site 
The son of sage dbreli ^ gave ; 

No chronicling memorial meet 
Denotes good ronan^s^^ grassj grave. 

Mute melancholy, musive, mopes 
Amid the scenes of fothald^s '^^ care, 

And stillness broods where rose the copes. 
By fell MACBETH''^ and Gruoch gamishM fair. 

No more is seen the muse-loved cell 
Where wyntown '^ warbled Scotia^s fiattne ; 

Not e'en a wreck remains to tell 
Its once afar celebrious name. 
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Herb never starts quieioMt peace 
Affrighted wtib ike wwMomk'B nxtf ; 

The echoes now for erer cease 
That shmits of heroes waked ^f yore. 

When fledged wiAvengeaifcewALLACK'^isw^ 
His country's ilk the gmding star, 

And hence the sanguinary crew 
Of mffiaa rofafbers drove ater. 

Where wont <rf old, by evening honr, 
Religion^s voice to rise on high/ 

Nor hoiy man, nor faoiy bowinr 
Now meets the stranger^s cnrious eye; 

But springing from the rushy strand, 
'Mid rustling reeds of dusky green, 

The shy, scared, sereanting^ scattering band 
Of mere-birds clouds the welkin sheen ; 
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And fluttering on tlie Tenial breeze 
Each, shrieking its discordant song, 

Tb* intrading footstep wildly sees 
Approadi the ionelj shore along. 

HxRB vave na goodly greeswood bavfers. 
Where hamadryad haunts haire been ; 

Nor rillels rdl 'mid meadow flowers, 
Whare boUnng birds their feathers preen. 

No dai^y dewwbrighi^ dedcs the down^ 

No lawn, no lea of listed line. 
Nor brilfiant broom, nor brake of brown, 

Bdineate these a landscape fine ; 

Not e'*en the rugged, thistly form 
Of ruin'd splendour rude remains.; 

No hill, n^ hyrst, here breaks the slorm. 
Here stretch no plenty-pouring plains, 
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But monoform, and long, and low^ 

Expands the solitary Isle, 
Whose shores no sheltering shed bestow ; 

Where no delights enlivening smile. 

Where by th% greenswards all, of <dd. 
To wisdom sacred slowly now. 

The young steer wanders o'er the wold. 
And pours idoud his wave-rebellow'd low. 

VII. I LOTE thee not, sequestered Isle, 

Near thy lone shore my edwy''^ died. 
Sprights of the dwellers here, erewfaik^ 
Why waked ye not his wareless way to guide ( 

Tempestuous winter, Mera and chili. 
Had wide display'*d its surly reign ; 

The bleak winds wliistled round the hill ; 
Th0 tr^es were bare, and hoar the plains 
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In shinj gems the frosts around . 

Were twinkling in the low red beam ; 
The lake was glass ; the fields were bound. 

And roughly rolled the gelid stream : 

Upon LocUeven'^s glacial plane 

The sons of jouth, with gladsome cheer, 
Were gaming gay, a sportive train, 

And wdccMBing the new«-bom year. 

When youthful Edwy, sprightly, kind. 

The icy surface skimmed along, 
And, through yon towers to wreck resign^, 
. Had ranged the crumbling spoils among. 

Then fleeting home, with pleasure full. 
Near sainted Servants sedgy shore. 

There, in a wildfowUhaunted pool. 

Deep sunk the youth to rise no more. — 
p2 
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O T£ that prise a generous keart, 

Widi onndoiir^/trutb, and fri^idsfaip warm, 

To Edwy^s fiite a tear inqport, 
t^or Us had erexy grace to cbami !«- 

6hade of my eirly^ gentk ixiend i 
Accept of memory^s secret sigh, 

That swells when reoollections tend 
His ha[^y mien, and pleasure^parhling eye. 

VIII. To yonder g^een declining basik 
The devious roamer, lone, retires, 

And, wearied of the sceneless blank. 
To fashion forms feat fancy fires. 

There solitude and quiet reign. 
The rippling billows murmur near. 

Young zephyrs fan this isled champaign 
To meditative silence dear. 
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A soi^sMN sofiineBS, arvreedy^ steds, 

lotmgmaiit^ the soul Hroaad ; 
Tke visionary genita deak 

Fictitious feroM in everj sound, 

AsD soon befiure the mental ejres 
The acts of oldoa times appear : 

Where rushes nod, gay greenwoods rise, 
And branchy oaks their bou^ ufnrear. 

MAjEsnc tow«i« in leafy pride 
The monarch of the mountain groTe, 

And those green slopes inumbiates wide, 
Where seekers oiiU shadows rove ; 

And round its nodous, acom^d i^rays 
The mystic mistletoe lapclimbs. 

Whose lithesome growth, benignant, plays> 
The AU-Heal boon of ancient times. 
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And bj the roar of some cascade, 

Where/leep gloomshrouds thelonelj stream. 
Awe-robed, the dwellers of the shade, 
The solemn sires of innis-oruid "'^ seem. 

Sbe ! moving slowly o*eT the glade, 
A sanctimonious band humane. 

In dreadful pomp, sedately staid. 
And hoar coiyi '^ heads the train. 

Profoundly thoughtful looks the sage, 
Barbigerous, and priestly mien'd; 

His rosy hues pledge healthy age; 
His front is grave with peace s^^ned. 

Hif flowing robe, of many a tint. 
Magnificently meets the ground ; 

The oval amulet of flint 
Hangs cased in gold his neck around. 
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Broad o^er his dioulders, whitely grand^ 

The sacerdotal alb is spread. 
And, scepterM with the barklesd wand 

Of talismanic virtue dread, 

He i»linlj leads the seers select 
That BEi.''^ the Healer loud inTobB^ 

While in a circle, siiB«direot, 
Thrice Arice, thej round the sacred oak. 

Whbv, robed in purest blaiik attire. 

Of reneraUe sinless air, 
A hoarj, hermit^eeming sire 

Ascends the houghs the boon that bear. 

WuBRB, seated on an oaken arm. 
The yellofir blade he widds serene^ 

And, .consecrate with many a chann^ 
Lops off the yotive' mistle green. 
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A MAirri.B wUte r&h ooiwiTiL^ 
The Druid joins the dioir aiiofi. 

That iiLTocates^ witfi dfeftdfiol aii^ 
Of morta} aik^' AUUHealuq; Ow. 

Now, slow, die sBQw^whiie la^b iqpjpear. 
En vceathed with flowers of various dyesi, 

A saintly, sacrificial seec 
Aroouid their horns prQ&i3el}r ties; 

And lemb them' to! the ci!mii8chN.slene, 
Within the awe-bouined, magic ring, 

Where, supplicating dia's'^ duroiie. 
The soei oi Senar sacrbig sonnets smg. 

Then, thrice, he waxes the goUen kntfe. 
And strikes them, deathful, to the ground ; 

While; ^de, the crimson stream of life 
Flows, expiatke, ail around. 
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Bright blazed, dn the caim-topt height, 
The BELTtN'^g'''' spiiy, fulgid fla&e— 

With joj the boreads see thy light, 
And hail its source with loud acclaim. 

And from afar, in plaided bands-, 
They seek the circled Of their sires. 

Where men of age, from crimeless bands^ 
With sere boughs eke the sacn^l fire& 

And, in the roofless, hallow'd fane, , 
By sainted footsteps trode alone^ 

Wile anthemM peans swell amain, 
Dread rocks the BQuipoitpious stonb '''« 

Th£n bursts the thunder's awful roar, 
Along the blackly darkening air, 

And flashes, fierce, the forest o'er^ 
DauiLAN'^s '^ fulgulary flare. 
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Then incorrupt, primeval mirth. 
All, wildly sweet, the bosom fills. 

When with the herhid gifts of earth 
Thej welcome griait ^ to the northern hills*. 

BoT, see ! on sivn'^s ^^ peaceful peak, 

In solemnly judicial state, ^ 
The Coretich, with aspect meek, 

Award th*^ impartial dooms of fate ; 

And to the tribes inorb^d around, 
The sAMHiN^s ^ precious boons divide; 

And give a fireless land to sound. 
With grateful shouts, remotely wide; 

While, in the pious and the brave. 
Who on the nameless stranger smile, 

They plant the hopes, the path that pave 
To FLATHiNNis ^', thc Paradisial Isle. 
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INNOCENCE ! thou peerioss flower. 
That in th^ eijsian garden grows. 

And, of the fairest angel bower, 
The proud delight serenely blows ; 

Why, with hibernal frown, severe. 
Should Justice ever nip thj bloom, 

And, on their fronts that thee revere 
Imphint portentous, dreading gloom F 

With awe implanted on his brow, 
And terror heaving in his breast. 

Why shrinks jon youth, when forced to bow, 
Obsequious, to the stern behest. 

That dooms him, for uncertain sin. 
With shoeless feet, the fire to tread, 

Aod, thus from ri^teous heaven 4» win 
Protection to his suppliant head ? 
q2 
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See ! dr\iid neoterica grave 

With three lavations bathe his linbs. 
While, to the Guardian of Uie Btave^ 

Loud oraisoiis an Andent hpnna« 

Oft, to the probatoiy fire» 

That, crqpitating, bodes dismay, 

The culprit, radcM with horror dire, 
Directs ^s sadly wild survey. 

BuT^ lo ! lo ! virtue saves ! 

Pure innocence secures hi» weal : 
Lo ! barefoot, thrice the blase he braves. 

And shouting myriads hail the oava-bbil ^ ! 

Now meets the intdlectual sight, 
Honific, ^mid the circled throngs, 

A human form, for rites bedigfat. 
Devoted for the peopIe^s wrongs. 
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A CAPTIYS, firiefuUeM, from the fieU, 
His front with fuiy, fieFoely, fjroima; 

His hardy heart abhoirs to yield, 
And shrinking nature"^ feelings drowns. 

With dreadless, proud, defiant air. 
He scowls, indignant, on his foes ; 

While on the breexe, his flaxen hair. 
In manj a wavy ringlet flows. 

Bold sweUs his flgure^painted breast 
With every tenant of the ^oves, 

But, far conspicuous o^er the rest, 
The graceful form of her he loves ; 

And high it heaves, with anguish keen, 
Oft as he bends his eyes of bl^. 

To hills that once his own had been, 
And sullen sighs a last adieu. 
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And could stern, fate-defying pride 
Permit a tender parting tear, 

It now would, sweetly silent, glide, 
A pearly love4ibation d^ur. 

Ah ! say, ye lovely charmers fair. 
That shudder at the horrid tale ! 

How must the maid, in deep despair. 
His dreadful destination wail ! 

See ! on yon towering, tufty cUff, 
That nods, romantic, o'er the plain. 

How fix'd in expectation, stiff. 
She, wistful, gazes all in vain. 

At last, upon her an:i:ious view, 
A war-band rises far beneath— ?- 

She flies to plait, of leaflets new, 
A silvan gaude, a laurel wreath. 
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Of every germ that decks the laj, 
And buds that on the mountains blow, 

She forms a fancy-braided bay. 
And hastes the love-boon to bestow. 

Quick beats her fond, expectant heart, 
Her cheeks disclose a brighter bloonK^ 

But, can the tongue the tale impart, 
How she might hear her lover^s doom !^ 

Had^st thou beheld the monarch'^s mien, 
When cusHi ^ told his tale of dole ; 

Then thou the angui^ might have seen 
That rackM the maiden^s tortured soul.*- 

And, now, the dread mysteriarch, hoar. 
Directs the sacred fire to blaze. 

And round it carols cryptic lore, 
In many a labyrinthian piaze ; 
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While, tranquil, the pontific bonds 
Their hideous^ horrid rites begin^ 

The net entwine of wiUoW wands, 
And close the victim weave within : 

Then, hi|^ exalted from the ground, 
With incantations dismal, dire. 

The J bear him round, and round, and round, 
And hurl him headlong in the holy fire. 



Now, where, upon the azure swell, 
Expansive, spreads the buoyant ^is 

A bardly bevy^ still and grave, 
And solemnly austere the while. 



s^ 



With many a mystic charm, prepares 
To launch upon the rij^ling swell 

The green-guised aspirant that dtires 
To oar the sacred Coracle. 
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Avon, it ieares the pebbly shore, 
And on the waters wanders wild. 

As, erst> ibe patriarch's helmless prore. 
When on th' unmarginM naain he toilVi. 

And, now, bis vag rant vojage past, 

And ritual probi^ion done, . 
The unawed novice g^MS, at last. 

Elate with joj, the Landing St<Hie. 

There v&FA wiUi n^Tsticism's dark shroud,. 

From owl-ejed gutll's unholy ken. 
Pure Caer Sdi's aeerJike crowd 

Pftpares i^ pair of ceridwek ^'. 

Within its pearl-^mbroider'd brim. 
The typic plants of Lore they place> 

While, in a deep, sonorous hymn,. 
They pray the Wisdom-Giv«:'s grace. 
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And, first, thej gire the foodfui wheat. 
Anon, the primrose of the hiil. 

The mountain berries mellow, sweet. 
That nectar-drq>ping dews distil; 

And gatherM late, yfiih many a rite^ 
The precious, hallow*d selago. 

And venrain, ne^er ilhvied with %ht 
Of th^ Empress of the »Uver bow ; 

And trefoil fresh as flowers <rf mom. 
And honey from the wikt bee^s store. 

And rich mead, sparkling from the hom-« 
Meet for a soyereign i« Druidic Lore.— 

The Plants thus in the Caldron blent, 
With many a cabalistic charm, 

The Damsels Nine, of fair ostent. 

With breathings soft, the medley warm. 
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Abu> soon it foams in amber belb^, 
And, sweltering in wild eddies^ twirlik 

Oft as the Novice, of its swelk 
Perturbs the estuating whirls. 

Akd still the watchful task he plies. 

Stirs the oblation oft, and o'er. 
And scans the btibU^ as thej rise, 

EzpeetMt of the Drop of Lore. 

Now, bursts, impregnate with his blisS| 
The sparidtng bodn, its bell of blue. 

Lights on his lip, with sjlphic hiss— - 
And all the future opens on his yiew.-— 

And thus he reads the R<dl of Fate, 
* Trophetic of Brkannia^s weal. 
While sages sit around, in state, 
And listening crouds a patriot pleasure fed. 

r2 
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(< Adore, ye tribes ! dread loN^g'^ name. 
And list, with awe, his great decree. 

Whatever awaits of fate or fame, 
By his indulgence, now, I see. 

<^ Lo ! the Omnipotent, from high. 
Enjoins the torch of Biiss to hum. 

And fleet the winged cherubs fly, 
To light satumian Timer's return. 

^< And sheen it shines, and biases bright 
While nations hail the star benign. 

And lore and love, led by its light, 
Irradiant, shed their beams divine. 

<< UncloudbiS with dark rites obscure, 
It gleams serene, from clime to clime. 

And men in mood angelic, pure, 
Celi ^ adore, as, erst, our sires sublime. 
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<' SsK ! see! dfivoted to tlie Skie^ 

Of eremetic aspect blaod, 
ContempIatiTe, the ovlpbs ^ rise 

To luminate a lightless land. 

" And fair, airsgr'd in robes of tmtb, . 

RenewM religion, from on high. 
Descend, in all the bkmm of youth, 

To form the soul in love to vie. 

^^ And, from the heath-*roof ^d humUe fane,- 
Hymnic devotion pure, ascend. 

Till superstitiqn^s sumptuous train 
Sincerity with splendour blend. 

^' Then the ungenial, priestly dome, 
Monastic, claims the ^ostly awe. 

And darkly frowns, the^suUen home,- 
To which dull pride and sloth witfidraw. 
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^^ But, see ! within the dariuome douii 

Of blasting ignorance, appear 
The trump of tnitfa, to sound aloud 

The brightening hour of knowledge near. 

<< And mild, bedeck'd in robes of peaoe» 

Philanthropy begin to reign. 
And rough, outrageous violenoe cease, 

And curious Pursuit spread amain ; 

<< And Liberty, lored child of heaven, 
The idol of the good and brave, . 

To noble mortids onlj given. 

That spurn the badges of a slave ; 

<< And Melody, to melt the mind. 

Seraphic feelings to impart, 
And Science fair, with Peace combined, 

Tq angelisre the human heart ; 
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<^ And Ruth, and Rest, renascent, rear 
The olive branch o'er many a plain. 

Where deadly Discord wont to smear 
The hands of man with murder^s stain. 

<^ Then dire delusion, misty, flies 

Before the all-enlirening rajs, 
That, brilliant, beam in brightest dyes, 

The glossiest gems in generous George^s bays/ 
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NOTE S. 



1. FromCav^aVsfaw^jOiidSeroatfsUmelyidc. 

SIR James Balfour^ in his Notes, tdls us, 
^ That Lochleven Castle was the ancient hab- 
itation of Congal, the son of Dongart, king 
of the Picts, who founded the samen." See 
also Sibbald's Fife and Kinross, p. 108. 

As, however, this r^yal name does not ap- 
pear in the genuii^ chronological series of 
the Pictish moharchs, it is supposed that this 
castle might be built by Congal, the son of 
Domangart^ king of the Scots. This prince 
reigned twenty^foar years, from A. D. 511, 
to 536, and was cotemporary with Dadrest 
' s2 
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Drest, and Gartnach, kings of the Picts.-— 
< A long and peaceful reign gave Congal^ the 
grandson of Fergus, leisure to extend his set^ 
tleinents, and to consolidate his authority.^ 
See Innes' Crit. Ess. II. 198-9 ; and Cale- 
donia, I. 206, 274, 280. 

The castle of Lodileven, compassed with 
a rampart of stone of a quadrangular form, 
is situated on an blet of about two acres in 
extent, nearly a mile distant from the north- 
west shore of the Lake. It is now in ruins, 
but must have been of impregnable strength 
ill ancient warfare. The principal buildings 
are, a square tower, of great height, attading 
on the west comer of the north wall, and a 
smaller, placed in the south-east angle. The 
other apartmaots were arranged alomg the 
north wall, betwixt its east comer and the 
great tower, A kitchen, of latter construc- 
tion, stood near the south end oi the west 
wall ; and another buildings supposed to have 
beeil the chiqiel, was situated' between that, 
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and the great tower^ frppting the south. In 
the lower part of the oistle 19 a diugeon with 
a well.; and above that i? a vaulted room 
wbich, from the effects of spaol^e on the 
jambs, nem^ to have been used as a kitchen. 
Over this were three storeys. No date, or 
inscription has been observed on any part of 
the buildings, except the letters B. D. and 
M. £. These are, probably, the initialii of 
Sir Robert Douglas, and of Lady Margaret 
Erskine his wife, and were cut in the fape of 
an omainental stone wbidh, spme years ago, 
when the walls were standing, projected a lit- 
tle at the north-east corner of the kitchen.-— 
Therafnpart is 585 feet in eircumference. 

It is generally understood, that the cattle 
was unroofed about 190 years ago. Sir Wil- * 
liam Bruce, however, is said to have, partial* 
ly, repaired the small round tower, or keep ; 
and the saying of an old man is. still remem- 
bered, that there were fifty beds in the castle, 
within his own recollection. But the walls 
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are, new, bare and bleached bj the wintrj 
storm ; and the stone stair^-ease is broken^ so 
as to prevent aH ascent. The lofty ramparts 
are ruinous, and GOv<Hred with wall-flowers 
Bikd weeds ; and the courts are strewed with 
rubbish, mid rendered diflScult of passage bj 
the luxuriance of hemladt and thistles. The 
gray aspect of the lonely tower is contrasted 
with the scanty foliage of a few ancient trees; 
some of which are much decayed, and one, 
on the west of the small tower and without 
the rampart, has been struck by ligbtenifig. 
The once beautiful gardens, whidi lay with- 
out the walls, are now a melancholy wilder- 
ness, prolific of weeds and netiies ; and the 
-silent, soKtary lowers are become the retreats 
of innumerous cranes, herotis, and c^er wa- 
ter fowls, which perch on their summits and 
brood in their dreary wastes. — Such is the 
primeval seat of royalty^ and the favourite 
residence of a powerful branch of the famous 
house of Douglas. 
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Tab ruins of Lochleven castle, and the is- 
let on which they are situate, belong, at pre* 
sent, to Thomas Graham^ Esq. of Sjnross ; 
but the Earl of Mjorton^ Lord Lochleren, 
the noble repreftentatiTe of its ancient posses^ 
sors, retains the baronial title. 

The Isle of St. Serf, or Serran, commonly 
denominated the Insh of Lochleven, is the 
largest in the lake. It is situated about two 
miles south-east from that on which stand 
the ruins of the castle, and is about forty- 
eight acres in extent. It is covered with 
▼erdure, and affords good pasture for cattle, 
but is entirely destitute of shrubs or trees. 

Tbis islet was the site of the ancient mon- 
astery of Lochleven, dedicated to St Servan^ 
from whence its name is derived; but its 
priestly grandeurs are now departed, and it 
would require the eager eye of an antiquary 
to trace the vestiges of this once venerable 
pile. The sacrilegious hand of men has so 
eflectually removed its ruins for unhallowed 
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puqioses, that the greensward corers its foun- 
dations, and conceals them^ if thejr yet re- 
mcdn, firom the eye of the Tisitaiit A small 
wretched hut, doorless and dirty, rears its 
gray head near the east end ci ike lonely isle ; 
but it is not of sufficient extent to aifind shel- 
ter to its ruminating dwellers from the wrath 
of the nightly storm, or the scorching blase 
of the noon^day beams. 

The amiable Bruce gires the topography 
of this sequestered spot, as it appeared in his 
time, in a teller, dated Itec. 7, 1766, addres- 
sed to a fric»d. See it in. Dr Andersolfs 
Britidi Poets, XL 276. 

The Insh of Loehleven has, of late, be- 
come the property of William* Adam, Esq. 
of Blair and Maryborough. 

2. J)ark,/rom yon hiU-pooly Gaimey snoeeps. 

Being led into a mistake, (Part I. Note 
17,) when describing the course of the Gair- 
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nejs hj Slewing Sir Ibobert Sibbald» k may 
B^ lie imftrofeTf at thb {>lace, to oorrect it. 
N«t beiagy liowev«r» miautdy a^cqeaiated 
widi tkat fart of the country, I diall describe 
its course b^m Ainriie^ tsmip of Sootlaad. 
The waters of t^e XskMrney seem to rise from 
two distaBt sources* Ome of these originates 
ia the marshy grounds south from TuUibole, 
and proceednij; eastward, collect aumerous 
streamlets^ as it flows. At Cleirii it is join* 
ed by the waters that descend from the lakes 
oa the summits of the mountains, wfakh con- 
siderably increase its ^eam. Thence^ it 
winds along^ by the foot of the Cleish hills, 
and crosMfig the great ncMihem road at the 
Bridge of Grpsmey, falls into Lochleven, af- 
ter a beautiful meandering course through rich 
meadowy grounds that lie on the soudi-west- 
€rn shore of that {licturedque lake. 

3* RducenU rolls the reedy Po* 

The Po, an inconsiderable stream, rises 

VOL, ir, T 
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in the low grounds towards the north«east 
eomer of Kinross-shire. After proceeding 
through a fennj traet, and receiving monj 
tributary rimlets during its coune, it falls 
into the northern side of Lodileren, a little 
below a hamlet named, from it, the Pow-Mill. 
As the channel of the Po, or, as it is popu- 
larly denominated, Pow, lies in a level coun- 
try, its current must, naturally, be gentle and 
tranquil. This quality, therefore, would, pro- 
bably, occasfion its appropriate name, which 
might be formed of Po, British, that is com- 
prehended, contained, or restrained, and Gw, 
g mute in composition, Brit., that inceptive- 
1y denotes approach, or tendency to : Po-w, 
the restrainedly •tending oQe, flie stream of 
the tardy flow. But the epithet is morepro- 
-bably composed of thcGcteiic terms Bothach, 
,b mutable to p^ and tk and 4^ mute, a fen or 
,bog, a swamp, a reedy marsh.; and A, water, 
fa stream : Po'^-ajthe river of the reedy banks, 
ithe isjfcr^am.of the marshy bed. 
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4b Of Golden^ by the beach qfbrOqm^ \ . ' - 

CoLDEir, from having, perbepm, been thc^ 
appellation of a Caledonian reimtt^ seems to 
liave ^ven a name to a respectable estate in 
modem times. CoU, Brit, Col, Gael, sigi- 
nifjr a hazel, or hazetwood ; Din, Brit', Dun^ 
Gael., a fortified house, place, or hill, acsaap^ 
fastness, or fort : Coll*din, Col-dun, the for- 
[ tified place, or retreat in the hazel-wood. 
CotiMBK is situated in an angle formed by 
tke riyer Gaimey and Lochleven, aod ia the 
property of Andrew Stein, Esq. of Hatton-^ 
bum. 

5. Inntaw^ ajkldy and wead^ anddelL 

About a mile north from Lochleven arfe 
several rem^kable hollows, which, from their 
«hape, have be«i denominated the Ships of 
Burleigh. One of these is distinguished by 
a peculiar designation, and while curiosity is 

t2 
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pointed to the seene^ tradkion deltghfts to re^ 
late its story. A Lord Burleigh, it seems, 
bad obtained in marriage a lad^ htm enam- 
oured than prorident. Her appliestiona fios 
an a»fri« satftlemeBt beooming sottievhat teas* 
tag, his lordih^, in rather an. angry mood^ 
desired her to> attend him e^y next day, 
when he wOuU take htr to* & field not hatf a 
mile distant from the caatke,. and thejee settle 
upon her all the iaodB within facv yiem. Ani« 
rice' is often credulous^ anditvas sol iid this 
instance. The predent woman accepted the 
promited bocm, and the fhttness of th^ ambi- 
ent region elated her expectations. They 
went; and, from a level road, descending a 
gentle slope, the expectant eye of the faiis 
one beheld, with disappointed emotion, a ver-* 
dant Circle of about fifty yards in diaweler^ 
and finely horizoned with a lofty cope of a- 
zure. Hence this spot has obtained the ap» 
pellation of Lady Burleigh'^s Jointure. Ad* 
ditional interest is given to tbb place by iU 
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wboBj consistiiig of aorable hmd, and by the 
romaidiie appeafance of the mountains, as 
thej- sink in the dbtance^ ^ile you descend 
the dbptng sides of die dril. 

6. Mgsterhms strgemid tite Fatal Well. 

Lajcks were held in particuiar veneration 
bjthe ancient nations, ih^ in greater by none 
than the C^hic votaries of Druidism. Con- 
nected if^tiiem, were certain . mysterious 
rites^ in which the ingenuity of hypothesis 
has found: corrupted eomntemorations of the 
deluge, and of the deliverance of die patriarch 
and hb family. Of this kind are the super* 
stitions of the lake of Buto mentioned by He- 
rodotus *, and that of Vadimon, which is mi- 
nutely and curiously described by Ptiny*p. 

•' Lib. II. c. 1 56. Faber's Myst of the Cabin, I. p. 61. 
t Lib. VIII. EpisL 20. Davies' Mythology of the Brit- 
i»h Druids, p. 158, 159. 



V 
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The lake of Thoulouse *' has been noticed for 
its fabulous virtues/ and another named He- 
lanus fy at the foot of the Gevaudan moun- 
tain, is recorded as being consecrated to the 
moon^ and the scene of festive and sacrificial 
rites. There are, also, traditionary relations 
and mythological names attached to certain 
lakes in the British Isles, which are supposed 
to convey superstitious memorials; Such are 
Llyn Creini, the Lake of Adoration, Llyn 
Urddyn, the Lake of Consecration, Llyn 
Gwydd lor, the Lake of the Grove of the 
Ancient of Bays, and the fabulous Llyn Llion, 
or Lake of Lakes, in Wales, with Loehaw, 
Loch-Etive, and the celebrated Loch-Lo- 
mond, in Scotland. Concerning this last, we 
are informed by Tysilio J, the chronicler, that 
it receives sixty streams from the adjacent 

* Justin, lib. XXXII. c. 8. 

t Ret des Gaules, I. p. 114-^128. 

t Welsh Archaiokgy, 11. p. SOS. 
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mountains, which it unites, and puts forth in 
the form of one river, named < Heven^ thnt 
it contains sixty islands^ each of which has a 
Toek with an eagle's nest on its summiU— that 
these eag^ assemble, annually, on a central 
< Craic,^ on May-day, and, by tiieir ccmoert 
of screams, vaticinate the fate of kingdoms 
for the ejisuing year. 

TaAoiTioN describes Lochieren as having 
proceeded from a Wdl of Destiny, which ex- 
isted in the centre of the green islet, now oc» 
copied by the vene-rable ruins of its castle. 
The Legend of Lochaw is from the same or- 
igin, but must be more poetical, for it is as- 
cribed to the pen of Ossian. 

<< Bera, the Aged, dwelt in the cave of the 
rode. She was the daughter of Griannan, 
the Sage. Long was the line of her fathers, 
and she was the last of her race. Large and 
fertile were her possessions ; bar's the beauti- 
ful vales below, and her's the cattle which 
roamed on the hills aroand* To Bera was 
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committed tbe ^shaxge of tlint tmtvA Sfusiig, 
tfkkki bj Hhe appoktmwt of Fate, WMsJto 
fwve itKUA to tbe i«heritaBee of berhAKSS, 
aai ^ iter fetfaen^ race. Sefiare Ae sm 
sha«td widulrvw his beMBs, dhe wu toeoter 
Ike sfHii^ witii a skne, cm wUch sacicd aid 
ntjsteriMs chavaeters wfire impresaeiL Oae 
hight this was forgot by lli« unimpfj Boa. 
OvercoHie imtk tbe beat and tbe cbne of ike 
day, she was seized witb sle^ before 4he«stt- 
al faiMir of rest The eonfined waters o( tke 
nwantain * burst forth into the plain bekvir, 
and covered the large expaase, now knovm 
by the name of Looh-^w* She went to re- 
move the stone from the spring; but,Q08tmie 
wiEis there 1 She looked to the inheritttftce of 
her tribe; she shrieked! Theasountain shook 
to its base ! Her spirit retired to tki ghosts 
of her fathers in their light airy halls." See 
Gainef s Tour in Scotland, I. p. 126. 

* Cruachan, 3S90 feet above the level o€ the sea. 
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In the Highland superstitions, Beta, or 
Ceikch-Vera, the old maid of the thunder, is 
ft being of renown, and personified as the pre- 
ttdeat of the thunder, and the causar of tor- 
nadoes and mountain torrents. Her residence 
is said to be upon the highest hills, and she 
18 believed to be able to step with ease from 
one district to another, and, when offended, 
lo ppur a flood from the mountains, which 
foon destroys the com, and lays the lowlands 
under water.— -A particular description of this 
formidable personage will be found in the Sta- 
tistical Account of Scot. Vol. IV. p. 659, 560. 

Irruptions of subterranean waters produc- 
ed our Caledonian lakes, and Cambrian * tra- 
dition records the same phenomena. The 
following is a Bardic Mabinogi, or tale of 
juTenile instruction, and an ingenious author 
considers it as inculcating the mythology of 
the deluge. Llyn Savaddan " was formerly 

'^ Gibioq*s Cambden CoL 706. 
VOL. II. U 
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CMSCi^^ied hj a large elty ; but the inhabitants 
were reflioit^ to be retj widced. Tfa0 king 
of the country sent his servant to e^dttiiiie 
into t}^ truth of this rumour^ adding athsreat, 
that be ^^onlA destroy the place, as an eH^itm^ 
pie to his other subjects. The minister ar« 
rired at the town in the evening. Ail tb« 
inhabitants were engaged in riotous feitkily) 
and wallowing in excess. Not one of theisi 
regarded the stranger, or offered him the ril^ 
of hospitality. At last, he saw the open doet 
of a mean habitation, into which he entered* 
The family had deserted it to repair to the 
scene of tumult, all but one infant, who lay 
weeping in the cradle. The royal favourite 
sat dowii by the side of this cradle, sdothed 
the little innocent, and was grieved at the 
thought, that he must perish in the destruo* 
tion .of his abandoned neighbours. In this 
situation the stranger passed the night; and 
whilst he was diverting the child, he acciden- 
tally dropped his glove into the cradle. The 
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^zt momiiig he departed before it was lig^t, 
tp c^ny his melancholy tidings to the t;ing. 

^< He had but just left the towa wh^ he 
betu^a^oise behind Urn, like a t^mendous 
eraek cS thimder, mijEed with dismal shrieks 
9i^ Janenl^tions. He stepped tp listen. 
Now it so^ii4ed Ijke the dashing of waves : 
9i^ presei^Uy. all was dead silence. He could 
aot see what had h^^pened^ as it was still 
4ftr):, and be f^t no inclination to return into 
ike ptj ; so he pursued his joujmey till sun-^ 
rise. The .mpming was cold. He searched 
for his gloresy and finding but one of them, 
he presently recollected where he had left the 
other. These gloves had been a present from 
his soverei^pEi. He determined to return for 
that which he had left behind. When lie 
was :C04afie n,et^ to the site of the town, he ob- 
served with siu][»rise, that none of the build- 
iap jpvfkfeii^ tjhepnselves to his view, as on 
ihe picece^i^g d^y • He proceeded a few steps 
—The wjtiole plain was covered with a lake. 

v2 
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Whilst he was gazing at this novel and ter* 
rific scene, he remarked a little spot in the 
middle of the water : the wind gently wafted 
it towards the bank where he stood ; as it 
drew near, he recognised the identical cradle 
in which he left his glove. His joy on re- 
ceiving this pledge of royal favour was onlj 
heightened by the discovery, that the little 
object of his compassion had reached the shore 
alive and unhurt. He carried the infant tor 
the king, and told his majesty, that this was 
all which he had been able to save out of 
that wretched place.^' 

Davies* Myth, and £i$e$ ofihe BriU Druidty p» 146-^« 

7. The rocJc'hug^d Matfs tumultuous sweep. 

The May is a river of Perthshire, and rises 
among the Ochels, in the parish of Dunning. 
After a circuitous course of eight or ten miles^ 
it falls into the Em, nearly opposite to tiie 
parks of Duplin Castle. On its banks, in a 
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T^ry romantic situation, stands Invermaj', the 
mansion of Colonel Belches, an elegant mo* 
dern building, finely contrasted with an an* 
cient tower in its vicinity. 

For several miles before its junction with 
the Ern, the May proceeds in picturesque 
meanders, thrdugh a deep, narrow valley, 
thickly covered with natural woods. About 
fcMir miles from its mouth, it forms the Linn 
of Muckersey, where the water is precipitat- 
ed over a rock, thirty feet in height. From 
tius place to his own house^ Colonel Belches 
bas formed a serpentine walk, winding de-* 
lightfuUy along the banks of the murmuring 
stream, and beneath the verdant shade of the 
BiRKs OP Invermay, From the side of this 
charming path, and about two miles from its 
commencement, a wooden stair-case descends 
to the brink of a stupendous chasm, in which 
the stream is confined by the impending rodcs, 
between whose rugged sides it rushes, from 
pool to pool, producing a hoarse, hollow 
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sound, vhence its iMU»e» the HwiUe Buio- 
ble, must have origmaited. Tbeliaiiks of tlie 
Maj, at tUs f^bee, are decplj imbrowaed 
with the shadowy tcihg^ of rodc-growiag 
trees; and it i& at ikisgrot^queaud interest- 
log spot thatithe opeaing scene of theepisode 
of Altaran U Iaid» being only one mile and a 
half distant fr<mi Fprtevioty the mm^t Pic- 
tish capital. 

F&oM tJ»e dweU«jrs ^f t^ land of its c^wse^ 
die May would, doiilMess, receive itade^p.- 
tare name ; and, m this .isNsig^ififsaat ,of it» 
qualities in the Brkiph dialed of t|ue ancieat 
Cehic, an idea is ^vgg^ted, that the language 
irfa Celtic people must have pr^omin^^ed 
on its banks in primeval tidies. Mai, Mj* 
id *, Brit, signify the ^git^ted, or troubled 
water. Ma, Gad.» iil6q[ilies whd; is broken, 
a breadi, that is daabeds pr in ft st^te jOjf 4>fr* 
cuption; Adh,«Kii$j<,i»Ya|t^r, af|fqi9):;]Mb- 

* Caledonia, U pi 47, note AS. 
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ay$ M^-ay^ the vnUer of the ag^Utcd course^ 
the strmm of the turbideiit flowi 

InvKttMAY signifies the mimth af the river 
Mijr; Yiuras Btit.^ Iidbhear, bh as r, Gael., 
a confluence of waters, the fall of one river 
into anodier, or into- the sea^ and May, the 
iMSie ci that stream. Itls syaonjuies, in 
Cimhro*British, are Aber and Cymmer ; a»d 
many places, in Wales, sitmlted at the fidl of 
rifdffs, have their names from these words, as 
Abcrfimw, the fall of the Fraw, by which 

: 8tiK)d the prittdpat residence of the princes of 

I Owyne^, or North Wales, 

I 

I t« As Upif daugkietf taU and fair ^ 

I And mi&fid as tK egis-bearing daiite. 



I^AKA, the dauj^ter of Upis and Glance, 
wait the cekbrated goddess' of hunting. She 
is represented as being taller, by the head, 
than her attendant nymphs. Her face has 
wncthing manly ; her legs are bare, well- 
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shaped, and strong ; and her feet are covered 
with buskins. She carries a bent bow and 
quirer, and is, generally, attended with dogs, 
although, at other times, she is drawn in. a 
chariot by two white stags. 

Thb Egis was the shield of Jupiter, wUdi 
he covered with the skin of the goat Amal- 
thiea. This shield he gave to Fatlas^ who 
placed upon it the head of Medusa, whidi 
turned into stone all those who fixed tMr 
eyes upon it. Minerva, genepally, appeffitd 
with a countenance of more masculine fino- 
ness and composure^ than of softness and fe- 
male grace* Most usually, she is represented 
with a helmet on her head, having a large 
plume nodding in the air. In one hand sbe 
holds a spear, in the other, a shield with the 
4ying head of Medusa upon i^. At other 
times, her helmet is covered ^t the top with 
the jGgure of a cock, a bird, which on account 
of bis great courage, is properly sacred to 
Minerva« as, jthe goddess of war. See Lem- 
priere's Class. Diet. ap. vo. 
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di O sky^smf stranger ! to thine arm 
Her life the chUd of Mcdkati awes, 

Thb magnanimous huntress is here repre- 
sented as being sister to Bridi^ king of the 
Picts, whoK reigned from A. D. 566, to 586. 
The renown of this illustrious monarch ex- 
tended to'the regions of the East, but the 
j^acfMxA the graindear of his reign was his 
tmiremcai, and that of his people, by Cotnm« 
ha, the fomoas saint of lona, in A. D. 565. 

Tbit father of Bridi was denominated Mail- 
cnn^ or Maelgon, a name of frequent appli- 
calJDB among the Cambro^Bfitish princes and 
i^ieftainB, and we, perhaps retain it, from 
anr Celtic prc^enitort in the Malcolm of 
Btodem times. More than one of the Scot^ 
tidir monarchs bore this name, and Taliesia 
reprobates Maelgwn, the son of Ca»wallon 
Uaw Hhr, aa a persecutor of the Dniids. 

** Doddiryf Dcgaishwy i amiytson : 
" Ellyngai ij Aglwydd, yngwydd deon, 
vol.. U. X 
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**> A Maelg:wii, fsryaf ei Achwjwon, 

*^ Blphin, pendefig ry hodigton,*' 

Xerdd am Feib Uyr^ Wei. Arch, /. 67. 
I came to Teganwy to expostulate : 
I set at liberty my Lord, in the presence of the dispensator, 
From Maelgwn, chief of his exciters, 
£lphin, lofty sovereigxi of the woodland dwettert. 

This Maelgwn was prince of North Wak^ 
from A. D. 517, to 546, when he was elected 
sovereign of the Britons^ which he continued 
to be, till his death, in 500. He seems to hare 
been a zealous Romaic Catholic. See War-* 
rington's History of Wales, I. p. 103—188^ 

Mailcon, or Maelgwn^ is, I think, a Cd« 
tic appellation. Mael, Brit., means gatn^ 
profit, advantage ; Meall, Gael., what k va- 
luable, good, pleasant^ delightful ; Cwn, Cjn, 
c mutable to g^ Brit, Ceann, Gael., ch^, 
eminent, excellent : MaeUgwn, Meall^seann, 
the exalted causer of delight, the prince ^f 
beneficent deeds.-r-But Malcolm is, perhaps^ 
Maol-Colm, Gael , the Votary of Columba. 
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10. Not far the halls (^ Fortren tower* 

FoRTRBK, Fortruin, Fothir, Faethir, are 
used, in ancient writings, as names of Forte- 
viot, the capital of the Pictish* dominions. 

For, Brit, Fhort,^^ as/, Gael, mean, a 
pass, opening, outlet, bay, harbour,, estuary^ 
abo tbe mouth of a river ; Tren, Brit, Trmn> 
Gadi., impetuous, furious, moving with ra« 
]»dity, strong, forcible, headlong : For-tren, 
Fort4vein, the outlet of the impetuous] on6» 
the mouth of the stream of the rapid rolling 
ftow. — ^Faeth, Brit, Foth, th mute, Gael., sig- 
nify rich, valuable, fruitful, luxuriant ; Tlr, 
Brit., Thir, th mute, Gael, land, soil, a region, 
a.ooantry : Faeth-tii*, FoVir, the fertile coun- 
try, the luxuriant temtory ; > an appellative 
yesy desci^tiv.e of the adjac^t clime. 

Wh«n the union of the Scottish and Pict- 
lah people bad been completed by Kenneth 
Macalpin, in A. D. 843, the Gaelic adjunct 
Tambait, m/i as v^ signifying a residence or 

x2 
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dwelling, was aMed to Ae farmer »ame; 
and Faeth-tir-tavait, Fo^ir-tavait, Forteriot, 
the abode of tb^ luxuriant land, cootinved to 
be the occasaosial iiesidence cyf the Nortb-Brit^ 
ish sorvereigas so late as die reign a( Maloohn 
IV. who di^d one jof his chaiteiv at Fiether- 
tericrt, some tim^ pretioas to bis ^e^th, in 
Jedburgh, Bee. eth, 1165. See Cded. 1.688. 
Forte vioT, Bowahiimble village, k siUMSt^ 
edin SCratfaofn, iJumt half a infle:iO«tbfn»m 
the riv«r £m, on the east bank of tbe Ma^t 
and nearty ten miles noftii from Eiiooss* 

11. And Peitimyran'sM avenge thy ^t6^ 

Pbithi, in the British -t^mgiie, Bigtiifies, 
those who are out en* exposed, those who -laj 
waste or desolate, the Picts. Feitbw}nron 
means, the people of the (^)en plain, the men 
(tf tibe waste or desiurt, FicTisHMeK. Tk^^on- 
ly di0erence between the words is, that the 
farmer ia a more general, and ^e latter a 
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mom special tenti, tlle^8ftme in import as the 



Tbs term Beitfai was, doubtless, applied by 
tkessfcms of the Roiaan-Britisli provinces 
toiiie bee Cdedonians of aoitfaern Britain. 
Hwoaild tibas expcess their local situation, 
and the hostiHtj «f tiieir habits. Thenr 
coniby lajr widMnitthe fiottian Wall, and 
mi^ibe deemed a desait, and themselTes, 
desarUmalceiis, by those on whom slaTcry had 
oonfacred the refinements of effeminacy, and 
a &reganl of true ^oiy. As an appropriate 
appellalaon, PeHii is inteitigible ; but, when 
berbarised intoibe Soman Picti, it expresses 
pec^iiddtcted to a popular practice peculiar 
to many nations of the earth, as well as to 
(he ancient tribes of Caledonia. See Owen's 
Diet ap. Peithi: and€amb. Beg. II. p. 16. 

it, BMj en^iisrighit the Tanist stood. 
His left the bemeteous huntress graced. 
And many a Mammor, grtmdly rude. 
Around the Stone ofPauxr was placed. 
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<< Unmr Hm Cdtic constitiiiioii of Sttit^ 
land, there was a Tanbt, who was heir fse^ 
sumptiye to the crown^ and enjoyed mahj 
rights. Aftar the acquisition of Cumbexkod^ 
the Taaist was accidentally Prince of Com*: 
berland. During the liiEe of the reigning 
king, an heir presumptire was chosen nnte 
the title oi Tanaiste, who ccmunanded thear^ 
my, during the monarches life, and succeeded 
liim, according to the established law/* 

SiPfiNBBR thus describes the election of s 
tanist among the ancient Irish. On the death 
of a chief, the people assembk and elect, not 
the eldest son, or any child of the deceased^ 
but the next to him of blood, that is ekM 
and worthiest, as commonly the next brsth^ 
er, or next (x>asin, and so, on, to be Tanift 
He is then placed on a stone on a hill, where 
he swears to preserve all their customs, and 
deliver peaceably the succession to his Tanist ; 
after which, descending from the stone, M 
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tons round thrice fonrard and thrice back- 
ward. See Spenser^s View of Ireland, p. 5. 

The term Tanaiste signifies, a lord, a go* 
Yomor of a country, the heir apparent to a 
priace, and is derired from Tan, Brit., and 
Gad., a spread, expansion, a country, region, 
or territmy. See Owen and Shaw, f^. to. 

Maormor was a baronial title among the 
dBcient Scots. << The dans of the distinct 
districts were governed by their own cus- 
toms, and they were ruled by their own chief* 
tains or Maormors, who could neither be ap- 
pointed nor displaced by the king. When 
the word Maormor became obsolete, the Ma- 
omiors assumed the right of beccmiing Earls ; 
«Bd it is remarkable, that the countries which 
were originally governed by Maormors, were 
the same, districts, whose chkfs are termed 
Comttes, or Earls, under Alexander I.'' 

Caledonia^ I, p. 454-5 

Maormor, as a title, expresses the dignity 
•Bd duty of the person on whom it was con- 
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ferred. Mawr, Bnlkb) Gonii^ dad hr- 
xtsoxk ; Mor» Graelie, meait^ gitsJ^ tobH it 
btfttrioiis, of hq^ nmk^ of exteoake power; 
Moer^ Beit., IVbor, Gael., om^tbat bMdu at- 
tar^ tends, or guM^ a senranl, a steward^ 
m officer, a barcm ; Mairr-macXt Maor-OKK:, 
a ^reai, or powerful barott, an exidted^ or 
Ulnstrioiia guar(&m.«^Is it from Maer and 
Maor thai tke modent ti^ Mayor Amrts 
itftorigii^? 

The thrones of moa«Dcfas, ttaotongthfran- 
ctent European nationa, eoMsistcd of. ]vfi 
stones, on wlikh thej aat in councit^ and 
from whieh tbej addressed thoic cbi^lteiiti 
and warriors. These expressed their a/^ 
hation of the harangtte by striking their la&» 
ces on their shields, and by raising, phia^ve 
shouts. The rdjal stone was placed in the 
centre of a circle formed by others of infeirior 
magnitude ; and on tliese the principal officers 
were seated, according to their age, nobility 
of descant, fame fpr eloquence, or renown in 
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war. See Taeiius de Mar. Germ. S. XI. ; 
and Mallet's Northern Antiq. I. p. 169-70. 

13. Where OdodirCs luxuriant land 

WtndSf wave-white, by the billaay main, 
Meets masy FortVs resounding strand. 
Clasps Ibyth, and courts t/te crystal Tain. 

The land of the Ottadini. See the Ad- 
ditional Note. 

Thb Forth bounded the Ottadioian coun«« 
tiy on the north-east, and the gentlj-ilow- 
ing waters of the Tweed laved the grassy 
vales of its bosom. The British roamers 
on its banks wonld denominate it, Twyth^ 
from Twy-yth, the softly^flowing stream. In 
the sister Gaelic it is found in Tua, silence, 
stillness, and Ad, water, a river; Tu*-ad, 
the stilUflowing stream. — The Tyne, the 
bounding stream of Ottadinia, on the south, 
seems to have been the British Tain, which, 
says Richards, «< some will have to signify 

, VOt. If, Y 
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Afon,^^ or Avon, a river, a streaming wator* 
Perhaps the Gael drc^ped the 7", for in their 
language, Ean, or An, signifies water, a flu* 
ent, a contnmous stream. 

14. Qreat Dut^em a tmld donkm 
Extended <fer the hi^py dime. 

The namei^ of some of those generous 
chieftains, who conducted the < crowd of 
Cattraeth,' are stiH preserved witii honoura- 
ble renown. Dutigem * was the chief of the 
Ottadini at the period alluded to ; but his 
gallant efforts could not prevent the invadk^ 
foe from carrying victory with him to the 
du>res of the Forth. Aedenog*f' signalised 
himself at Cattraeth. He, Grudaai, and 
Henben, were sons of Gieisiar of the N<xrtbi. 
whom the Triads record as the three war* 

* Caledonia, I. p. 253. 

t Trioedd Ynys PrrdaiD, No. XXVII. Wei. Arch.L «. 
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ntm, whose maadm il was. Not to recede 
frmn battle but on their biers* On the same 
fieldji in vain, were conspicuous the valorous 
feats of Bnddvan*, Dyvedell, the prmceljr 
bard of Ddra, Gail, the generous killer of the 
tnrdsof the White Lake, Ysgavnell, the praise- 
worthy assassinator, and Mynyddog Eiddyn, 
the highUnd Eiddyn, conductor of one of the 
three heroic clans, denominatedy by the bards, 

the GA&LANT ADHERENTS OF BRITAIN. It WRS, 

fdso, on the same fatal field, that Aneurin of 
splendid song, the " SufNreme of Bards/' 
fought for his country, and it was his to com- 
Biemorate the valour of its chieftains, and the 
miseries of his native land. After the defeat 
of Cattraeth he took refuge with the famous 
Congregation of Catwg, in the country of the 
Silures, where he died. The Triads relate, 
that he was killed? by the Mow of an ax, by 

* Owen's Cambrian Biography ap. vo. and Turner's 
Anglo-Saxom, L 174, andTrioedd Ynys Prydain,No. 46. 

y2 
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Siddyn * the son of Eing^an, who was cd- 
led, in consequence, one of' the three foul-as^ 
sflssins of Britain. 

Craigdaratok, a fictitious name, is a com* 
pound of the British and Gaelic terms, Craig* 
XMr^Avon, signifying, the rocky height by the 
aak-shaded stream.-— Altaran, in the same 
languages, means, the son of thunder, and is 
also a poetical epithet. 

15. I^am Loekhffis strand of billows blue, 
Accursed dime of OdMs train. 

LEiTHGHLiNf, Llychlyu J, and LochlinK, 
were appellations given to' the region now in- 
cluded in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway by 
the primitive inhabitants of the British Isles. 

♦ Trioedd Y P XXXVin. W«l. Arch. II. 9. See a 
translation of the Gododln of Aneurin in Davies* Myth, 
and Rites of the British Druids, p. 326 — S83. 
^ t Shaw ap. to. \ Trioedd Y. P. No. 7, Wei. Ar. L 59. 

\ Ossian*8 Poems in Gaelic, FionnghaJ, Duan ITL 
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*From these designations of their countrjr, 
the people were denominated Leithglinnachi 
Lijcblynwjs, Lochlinnach, signifying the 
people of the poiinsida, the dwellers on the 
shores of the ocean, a race formidable to their 
foes frcmi the sternness of their valour and 
die ferocity of their vengeance. 

Odin was the God of War of the ancient 
Scandihavians. The name, Odin, was as- 
sumed hy Sigge, the son of Friddulph, a 
Scjthian prince, about A. A. C. 70, when he 
conquered the Scandinavian tribes. This for- 
tunate adventurer made great changes in their 
government, manners, and religion, and had^ 
even, divine honours paid to himself Sn(^- 
ro, the ancient historian of Norway, and his 
commentator Torfseus, give this account of 
him. Odin, with many others in his train^ 
withdrew himself, by flighty from the ven- 
geance of the Romans under Fompey. He 
reigned over the Ases, a Scythian tribe, whose 
country must have been situated between thi 
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Euxine and Caflpifm seas, and tbe capital of 
which ¥ras Asgard. The worship paid, there, 
to the Supreme Grod, was famous throughout 
the circumjacent regions, and it was Odin 
that performed the functions of it, in chief, 
assisted b^ twelve othw pontiffs named Drot* 
tar, who also distributed justice. Having 
united under his banners the youUi of thb 
neighbouring nations, Odin directed his route 
tovrards the north and west of Europe, suh* 
duing all the people he found in passage, and 
giving them as subjects to his sons. 

Thv achievements of Odin are magnified 
beyond all credibility* He is represented as 
the god of battles, slaughtering thousands at 
a blow ; at pleasure changing himself into tfat 
shape of a bear, a wild bull, or a lion, and 
amid the ranks of his enemies, committing 
the most horrible devastation, mthout re- 
ceiving any injury himself. His palace is 
named Valhalla, and is situated in the city of 
iMidgard, where the souls of heroes, who had 
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kavdj Uien in battle, enjoy supreme (elicit 
tj, TbejT ^nd the da j in mimic huntii^ 
Boatebes, or imagimury oombatsu At night» 
tliej assemble ia the palace of ValhaUa, where 
tiicgr feast oa the most delicious viands, drea» 
«9d and served up, by the Yalkyrice^ vkginJi 
adoKned with celestial charma» and flushed 
with the bloom of everlasting youth* They 
solace themselves with drinking mead ont of 
the skulls of vanquished enemies, slain in 
dwir days of nature, mead being the nectar 
of the Scandinavian heroes. 

Tun Icelandic chronicles r^esent Odin as 
tlie m^t eloquent and persuasive of men ; 
tbey. ascribe to him the introduction of poe* 
toy among the hyperborean nations, and like*. 
ffi^ the invention of the Runic characters. 
He had also the address to persuade his fol- 
lowers that he could run over the world in 
the twinkling of an eye ; that he had the di^- 
rection of the air and tempests ; that he could 
transform himself into all shapes ; could raise 
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the dead, foretel things to come, Aepmehis 
enemies, bj enchantment, of health and vi- 
gour, and discover all tiie treasures concenled 
in the earth. Tbej add, that by his teoder 
and melodious airs, lie could make the plains 
and mountains open and expand with de< 
light; and that the ghosts thus attracted^ 
would leave tb^ir infernal caverns, and stand 
motionless around him. 

Odik having finished his glorious career in 
the north, retired into Swed^. Where, per« 
ceiving his end drawing near, he assembled his 
fHends and the companions of his fi^une, and 
in their presence, gave himself nine wounds, 
in the form of a circle, with a lance, besides 
many other cuts with his sword. Having 
breathed his last, his body was carried to Sig- 
tuna, and agreeably to a custom introduced 
by him into the north, burnt with much n)«g« 
nificencCt 

The fourth day of tlie week was, of old, 
consecrated to Odin ; and in the Wednesday 
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of BrilaiB, Odinfidag of Sweden, Wonsdag 
of Iceland, Wednesdjeg of tiio Saxms, and 
Ike WocBsdag of the Dutch, his Bame is y^t 
BBtftined ; as is that of Frigga, or Frea, his 
wife, in the name of Friday. Frea had di- 
vine honcMira paid to her under the nune of 
Hcitha, or Mo4her-Earth, and of Astagod, 
the goddess of love. See Mallef a Northern 
Antiquities, Vol. I. e. iv. v. and vi. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
ebud of fiction that envelopes diia redoutable 
character, the founders of all the kingdoms 
of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to 
be the descendants of Odin, and some of theni 
only at the xtistance of a few generations. See 
Henry's Hist* of Great Brit III. 176. 

Thb year A. D. 449, is the memorable 
epoch at the first entrance of the Saxons into 
Britain. These were fdlowed, imon, by re- 
peated debai'kations of their countrymen, 
when, in 547, arrived the Angles, under Ida, 
one of the most vigorous children of Odin. 

\0L. II. Z 
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It was to his valour and victories that the 
Northumbrian monarchy owed its origin, and 
the foundation of its power. Thb formida- 
ble invasion was conducted in a train of forty 
vessels, from which an host of ruthless bar- 
barians were landed in the Ottadioian dis- 
tricts of Deira and Bernicia. The British 
chieftains of these provinces, at this interest- 
ing period were Gall, Dyvedel, and Ysgwndl. 
Talorgthen reigned over the Picts, andGua- 
ran governed the Scots. Rhydderic, the ge- 
nerous, was then supreme In Strathclyde, and 
Walluain acted as the gallant chief of the 
Novantes upon the Solway, while Urien, the 
cherisher of bards and the protector of Aeron 
reigned in the affections of the Cumbrian 
Britons. Ida landed at Flaaiborough with- 
out opposition, and, after ten years of vigo- 
rous warfare, extended the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quests from the Humber to the Forth. But 
his victorious career was stopped, in 559, by 
the vengeful sword of the valorous Owen, 
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when the Northumbrian govi^mment devoU 
ved upon Aella, his successor. See Caled. I. 
252, 2S8, Henry's Britain, III. 13, and Tur- 
ner'sHist of the Anglo-Saxons, 1. 174r-5. 221. 

16. Saoe those of grove-commanding Owr^ 
Adorers of dread Mogor^dform. 

CwR, latinized Curia, was the capital of 
the Gadeni, and stood on the Gore water. 
This town derived its significant name from 
the British word Cwrr, signifying a limit, a 
border, an extremity, still retained in a kin 
dred dialect, Curr, Gael., meaning an end» 
a comer, a secret or remote place. 

" At Risingham, where the Roman sta- 
tion of Habitancum was situated, there was 
found in the river Reed, which passes this 
place, two stone altars, the inscription upon 
one of which bears, that it was erected to. 
Mogon, a god of the Gadeni, and to the di- 
vinity of our Lord Augustus at Habitancum : 
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the other bore the inscription^ ds<> Motjif« 

CADBHrOftUM INVENTUS 00. V. S.*" 

This British diviiift j, denemiMted, by tbe 
bards, Mohyn, or Moyn, the bull, Mbyn Cad, 
the bull of battle, is conceived, by aa inge- 
nious writer, to have been publicly acknow- 
ledged as a god, in the ages when Britain was 
occupied by the Romans ; and con^quently, 
that * the Helio Arkite god of the Britons was 
venerated under the title and form of a buH." 
See Davies' Myth, of the Brit. Druids, 13*. 

17. And Dwellers (fike Streamy dime* 

Applied to Uie Novantes, the British No- 
vantwys, or men of the r^ioti abounding 
with streams. The Norantes are recognised 
by Aneurin when celebrating the heroes of 
Cattraeth. 

« Tri llwry Novant 

* Pymrawnt, a pumcant, 
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« Tci chwa ft tlkrichant ; 

* Tri chwe chad varchawg 
< Eidyn euruchawg ; 

• Tri IIu llurygawg ; 

« Tri cur-deyrn torduiwj^ 

^ IViviuf^wg dywai, 

« Tri chant gyhay&l ; 

« Tri chyvnaid cysnar 

« Chwervysgynt esgar :^- 

"• Tri theyrn maon 

« A dyve o Viython." 

ffilth AnA. 1.4. 
" Three from Novant ; five myriad and five 
himdred^ three chiefs aad three hundred; 
three times six troops of horsemen of £idjii * 
arrayed in gold ; three loricated hosts; three 
princes wearing golden torques; three furi* 
ous knights, eqttidled bj three hundred more ; 
three heroes leaping together onward, wlio 
bitterly mixed with the foes:*-three sove* 
reign kings there came of Britons f ."^ 

CaaaJbriun Be^iUer^ II. 17« 

• By fome translated Edinburgh. Owen and Turner, 
t Or Nordi*6ritain, also translated Picts. BaYies' 
Myth, and Rites of the Brit. Druids, p. 507, note. 
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1 8. Now ^ruck shields ring^ and dagans swdL 

<< In early ages, the Celtic bards accom- 
panied the warriors to the field of battle, that 
thej might animate them during the action 
with such songs as were calculated to rouse 
their spirits, and to inspire thiem with intre- 
piditj and contempt of death; and thatthej 
might be eye-witnesses of their behaviour, 
and know what degree of praise it merited 
in the song.*^ 

Dt Smith*i Hidwy of the Druids, p. 7. 

With loud shouts, and the noise of shields 
struck with their spears, the Caledonians were 
wont to defy and intimidate their enemies be- 
fore engaging in conflict. " Fingal went for- 
ward in his strength. The sound of his arms 
was like the noise of the spirit of Loda, when 
he spreads his blast over the land, and marks 
his path with death and terror. He struck 
with his spear the broad shield. His mail 
rung with the sounding of bis steps ; its noise 
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was like the war of a thousand waves, lifted 
bj the rage of a storm against the dark side 
of a rock. The gathering of the tempest on 
the hero's brow was terrible.'" 

Dr 8mith*s Seat^Dana^ p, 262. 

Tax Slagan was the watch-word used by 
troops in the field, by which friends were 
distinguished from enemies. It is derived, 
perhaps, from Slaigham, Gael., to slay, to 
kill ; synonymous with which is Sleg-an, An- 
glo-Saxon, int^ficere. Sometimes it is de* 
nominated Sliighorne, or Sloggorne, which is, 
doubtless, derived from Sluagh, Irish, Slaighe, 
Gael., slaughter, destruction by the sword, 
and Corn, Brit, Irish, and Gael.^ a hem, in 
composition Gom : Slu'-gorn, the horn used 
in sounding the war^alarm. See ijso Dr 
Jamieson*s Scot. Diet* ap. vo. 

The War^Cry may be traced up to the 
earliest ages among the most ancient people. 
The Celtic nations seem to have been pecu- 
liarly attached to it v owing, probably, to the 
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hostile aUte off m^kty in wliidi Aey U?ed. 
13iese Cries were cf diffisrent kinds, as that 
oiQUtan^ <^ To tiie Lord fmd to Gideon;"* 
or that of Montoioreaci, ^ Ckid assist tk 
first ChristtaB.^ Each clan had its peculiar 
war-cry* The general exdanation of the 
Irtrii was << Fcrragfa f ' from fearagfa, to aet 
like a man, to fight atoutly. The Scots a- 
dopted a general ay, whidhi they iiimali7 
Ntaed before the onset began; shontii^, wilih 
an nllusion to their native country and their 
generic name, Albanich i Albanich ! from Al- 
ban, the ancient appeUation of North Brit* 
ain. On this subject, Hoveden* has preser* 
red a Terjr curious £Bct At the battle of tlie 
Standard, ia 1138, says he, << Exdamavitqve 
simul exercitus Scotorum insigne patrium, et 
ascendit clamor usque ad coehim, Albani ! Al*> 
bani i"" The Gaelic people of the UAMes 
and Highlands, before engaging in battle, 

♦ Saville, p. 183. 
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nised a general cry, called Brosdughadhcatb, 
or Blaodh a Cogadh, an incentive to battle. 
Doriag the change of customs, ancient fami- 
lies converted their War-Cries into Mottoes, 
which they placed upon escrols above their 
crests. Dis|)tricts had, also, their peculiar pen- 
nons, which distingubhed the several septs a- 
mid the conflicts of the clans. See Martin's 
Description of the Western Isles, p. 104 ; and 
Caledonia, I. p. 460-1-2-3. 

<« Their art of War (the Britons) con- 
sisted of a^ few manoeuvres ;— -strength, for^ 
titude, intrepidity, an insatiable pasmn' foi* 
achievements, and the love of glory were the 
chief accomplishments of a soldier. They 
fought in tribes, each commanded by its pro- 
per chieftain, so that what was wanted in art, 
was amply recompensed by fidelity, and the 
strongest attachments. They engaged on 
foot, on horseback, and in chariots. 

" The infantry constituted the chief part 
of the British ^rmy. The southern soldiers 

VOL. If, 2 A / 
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were clotfaed, in the maAiier of die Bdgie 
€raub, wiH) a<H)«rse woolen tome, over wldcft 
yras csflt a cloak, reaching below Ae irasst, 
Ibeir legs and 4iiigi» eorered witii bracft, or 
stodckigs. Those of Cundbeiiand wore fSbt 
dkins of animals, bound round the waist widi 
-u girdle. Thejr were lightly armed, canyinf 
a upear, with a sword of brass or iron, snd 
a ligbt target on the left arm. The mors 
northern peo^Je fought almost naked, haTing 
the skin of some wild beast cast looselj roilmd 
the waist, or suspended from the shouMer; 
and, to render themselves ludeous, they itained 
their faces, breasts, and parts exposed, witk 
various dyes. They bore a target, and a 
«word suqiended by chaifts of iron, and were 
very dexterous in the management of short 
spears,^' called Aseth *, "which were pointed 
with brass, and had a pendulous bell of the 
like metal adjoining to the socket, which, be- 

* Owen*6 Diet ap. vo. 
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ifig shook as A/ey adwancedy made a baarae 
and discordaal daagaitr, wberaby the iKMSct 
of aft eocBKjr were frig^iled and dirowii iii4a 
lUsanler. Tbey were swift of foot and madft 
saddett atteeks, wheeling and retreating in 
saeh amaaiier as greatly ia hanaaa heavy 
waaed troiqps. 

*^ T«B cavafar)r eooaisledoC verj small hor« 
m%i hai theae» being tmifted to sudden e^Om 
tatifiAfl, were <tf infiiiile service. The horse^ 
iae« ware armed for fighting oir foot^ avd 
freqwntlj^ after barrassiag the flanks of a& 
am»j» (Usmoanted and snppoorted tihte inlantvy. 
Instanlaaeoitslj^ as^ the occasion ofiered, they 
rettrauntfi^ fell upon the disordeced tvoepA 
irfaan anesemy's fine was brafcen^ and efa»rg- 
ad in flank er im cear^ changbsg- their mam^ 
«Mivrea with tiie utnftQst dexterity and skill 

^< Ths wiar-^ttniotft were of three sorts^' 

TbeCoTisma was aimed witlb books, andcon^ 

tained oafy the charioteer ; all its executioiii 

depended oa the force and rsfadity with which 

2 A 2 
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it was driven through an enemy^s annj. The 
Rheda and Essedum are supposed not to have 
been armed with hooks, and had their distinc- 
tion solely from the number of light troops 
which they carried. These, being disciplin- 
ed to great expertness in throwing the jave- 
lin, on passing the enemy with their horses 
at full speed, would make great slaughter. 
Ctesar describes this chariot fightings and their 
method of charging as being very formidable. 
The Britons retained great numbers of these 
chariots in their armies, insomuch that, when 
Cassivellanus reduced his troops on a treaty 
of peace, he retained four thousand of them 
as a necessary standing force. Their order 
ef battle was, generally, with the chariots in 
front, as the van ; their centre was entirely 
formed of the best armed infantry, and the 
flanks composed of light troops and eavaliy. 
Their favourite disposition was on an inclin*' 
ing plain where the back ranks might be seen 
by the enemy, and present to them a more 
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powerful show of forces. They had no in- 
stnittoits of warlike music, but the onset was 
with hideous howlings and outcry, mixed with 
the clangour of beating their weapons on their 
shields, and shaking the beU-spears.^ 

HuUhtnums Hitt. if Cumberiand^ /. IfOrod. 7, S. 

Tmbsk war-chariots are denominated Cad- 
gerbyd, by the Cambro-Britons^ and Grim-* 
charbad, the diariots of war, by the Gael of 
the Soottidi Highlapds. 

1% ' With helmSi skieliSi ceUs^ thejield is strewn. 

Cklts w«'e war-weapons of the primeval 
Britons. They have been, repeatedly, discov- 
enid, both in North and South Britain, in the 
monumental tumuli of the departed. In these 
they had lain, for ages, mingled with the ash- 
es of the warriors, who had wielded them, to 
the terror of their foes, on the deathful fields 
of'their fam^. The original celts were form- 
ed of flint stones, and from this circumstance 
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thejil derive timr name. CdH, Brit, s^Min 
a fliai.aione. lo iiolUalieii of the staBeceta» 
W€are»^afterward0s fermed thoae of kmss. 
Most qS tbem were fran eight ta twdtf e ii^ 
ches long» and of vaffious thidEnes& Some 
reseiaUed stoae-haHunersy some kad ebstnse 
pomts like a pock-ase^ and maDj were duped 
like a soiaU hatchet Some had peif ocatioiM 
for a handle, and others were mootfaed feke 
held in the hand. Thejr were genecafy ci 
close grit or granite. Many of the brazeo 
celt& have a loop or ear oa theiir sidfi6^ bjA 
annular mouldings, which strengthened the 
ijostrument Of these the stone qb^ were 
not &u&ceptibb. By the loops a nunber of 
them might be tied together for the eaayea^ 
ence of carriage, or might have bee«^ shiag 
across the shoulder with their handles^ or twa- 
pended at their sides.*— Flint ^row-hcad» 
have aLso been frequently di$cQv^ed,. aad ta 
the^e the superstition of the Hightaiidfi k«» 
^iven the name of ElfHshots,, fro«9t a ^apposi* 
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Im tlMt tiief are shot by eiv€s or fairies at 
caMle. See Whitaker'sHisl. of Manchester, 
I. 17-.g2. Ledwich^s Anliqttities of Ire^ 
had, p. 26. and Caledonia, I. p. 99, 100. 

M. Jndfprmd^ the golden iorques XDears^ 

** The ndnHtj and great commanders a- 
moDg the ancient Britons wore golden tor- 
qnesses or collars about their necks, as did 
dflo their neighbour nation, the Gauls.^ See 
Bicfaards^ Brit. Diet. ap. Torch. 

*< In the year 1692, an ancient golden tor- 
ques was dug up in a garden near the castle 
of Harlech. It is a wreathed bar, or rather 
three or four rods twisted together, about 
four feet long, flexible, but bending naturally- 
only one way, in form of a hatband. It has 
hooks at each end, not twisted or sharp, but 
plain and cut even. It is of a round form^ 
and weighs eight ounces. It seems, from 
what has been noticed before, that both Ca- 
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raetacus and Boadicea were adorned with 
this instrument; but this is probably of a 
later date, and, most likely, such as was worn 
in the time of Aneurin and Llywarch Hen. 

<< This valuable mor9eau of British anti- 
quity is now in the possession of Sir Thonuis 
Mpstyn, of Mostyn, in Flintshire, Bart, and 
an engraving of it may be seen in Mr Grough's 
edition of Cambden'^s Britannia.*" 

Meyrick*» HitU and Antiq, of Cardigan^ Inirod.cxcvi» 

Llywar9, the Aged, mentions Cynndylan 
as wearing the Chain of Honour ; and the 
iame venerable bard mournfully exdaims, 
<< Four and twenty sons I have had, wear- 
ing the golden chain, leaders of armies : Gw^ 
was the best son of his father.*" When RhycU 
deric, the Munificent, king of Strathclyde, 
defeated Aidan, the Scottish king of Kintire, 
in A. D. 577, on the height of Arderytb, 
Myrddin, the famous Caledonian bard, was 
present in the conflict, and had the envied 
honour of wearing the goldeq torques. 
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Hie, tbii9>. exttltingly recuts to the circum- 
stance. 

•* Ac. yn ngwaith Arderyz oez aur vy ngorthor^." 
Id the action of Airdrie, mine was the torques of gold. 

It is not, however, ascertained whether the 
wearing of this badge was an honour confin- 
ed to birth or office, or whether it was worn 
by ail who chose to purchase it. See the He- 
roic Elegies of Llywar9 Hen, translated by 
William Owen, p. 7». 136: Turner's Hist, 
of the Anglo-Saxons, I. 222 : Owctfs Diet, 
ap. Gorthor9. 

21. Oti ctirsed CattraetKs sanguinary day. 

The battle of Cattraeth is supposed to have 
been fought in A. D, 547, between Dutigern, 
the chief of the Ottadini, and Ida, the leader 
of those Angles who, about that period, invad- 
ed the British territories between the Tyne 
and the Forth. Aneurin has procured im- 
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mortality to this fatal field in the mournfuUf 
pathetic strains of the Gododin, wherein he 
laments the dreadful consequences of his coun- 
trymen rushing into battle while inebriated 
with mead. 

«* Gwyr a grywasant, buant gytneit, 
<* Hoedlyvyrrion ! meddwon uch medd, hidleit; 
" GoBgordd vynnyddawc eurawc yn rheit, 
" Gwerdd eu gwledd o vedd vu eu heneit." 

Gododin, v, 315— Sl». 
The heroes who hastened (to Cattraeth), flict was th«r 

united rush. 
Short-lived ones! inebriate were they vith sparkling 

mead distilled ; 
The clan of the Highland chieftain, wearer of the golden 

badge in the conflict, 
The price of their carousal over mead was their souls. 

So disastrous was the conflict of Cattraeth 
to the unhappy Britons, that, out of three 
hundred and sixty-three Eurdor9ogion, or 
wearers of the golden torques, only three es- 
caped. One of these was Aneurin, who attri- 
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ftutes his safety to the protecting influence oL 
his Holj Muse. The scene of this blood- 
stained field haff not been ascertained. It is^ 
probable, however, that it was scmiewhere on 
the eastern coast, as the name would inti- 
mate. Cad, Brit., Cath, Gael, a battle, a 
fight, a foughten field ; Traeth, Traez, Traiz^ 
Treiz, Treaz, Brit, Corn., Arm., and Leon., 
Traigh, Traidh, Gael, the sea-shore exposed 
at low, or coyered at high, water, a sandy 
shore, a beach: Cad-Tr^eth, Ca'-Traidh, 
the battle-field by the sandy shore. 

22. Amid the hills ofBrythony blue. 

It is, perhaps, a proof that the Picts were 
a genuine Celtic tribe, that their country is 
denominated Phrydyn, and themselves Bry- 
thon and Brythonig, by the ancient Britons 
of the South, and of Strathclwyd. In a very 
ancient poem, Gwawd LIudd y Mawr *, the 

* The Panegyric of Lludd, the Great. 
2b2 
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epithet is applied to the inhabitants bodi of 
South and Nmtfa-Britain. « Brjthon o fon- 
edd Rhufein^— Britons shall be delivered 
from the race of Rome. 

« Dysgogaa Derwyddon, 
«« Tra mor, tra Brython^ 
" Haf ni bydd hinon." 
" Druids from beyond the sea, beyond the Northern 
Britons, predict a summer in' which the rain shall not 
cease.** 

Dami MtftH. of Brit, Druids^ p. £71. 

In the Arymes Prydein Vawr *, an ancient 
poem in the dialect of those Britons who 
dwelt about the wall of Severus, and suppos- 
ed to be written about A. D. 630, is found a 
distinction of the British tribes. 

• Escaud yn gnovud ryhyd dyvin ; 

« Gwacthyl gwyr hyt Gaer Wair gfvrascarawdd Allmyn. 

* Ownahawnt gorroledd gwedy gwehyn, 

* The Great Armed Confederacy of Britain. 
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* AdiyiB6d Cymry, a fpvyr Dulyn, 

' Gwjddyl Iwerddon, Mon, a Phrydyn» 

* Cernyw a Chludwys, eu cynnwys genhjn. 

* Atporion vydd Brython pan dyorphya,* 

* The Scots resolved to make an assault : 

* The Germans scattered the disturbers as far as Ca^r 

Wair. 

* After the expulsion, they made a triumph, 

* And reconciled the Cymry, the men of Dublin, 

' The Gwyddyl of Ireland, Anglesey, and Scotland, 

* Cornwall, and the men of Alclwyd, to their reception 

amongst us. 
' In the end the Britons will recover their sovereignty.* 
Catnibrian Xegitter^ //• 555* 

23. And, hf Pen-EhyHs sounding strand. 
Spread mde, beneath their Fergus^ reign. 

The colony of Scots who settled in Argyll, 
under Fergus, landed at Eintyre. This ap- 
pellation, in Gaelic, signifies a headland, a 
promontory. In the British, Pen Ebyd 
means the head of the peninsula, and this 
part of the country was occupied, originally, 
by theEpidii, the Dwellers of the Peninsula, 
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and the country now known bj the name oi 
Kintyre, was by them denominated Pen-E^ 
byd ♦, the headland of the Epidli. Pen-y- 
byd, in British, also means, the dangerous 
promontory, and was, perhaps, a fit epithet 
to distinguish the place. 

24, l^e stem Scot revePd with her spoils^ 
And Carloch'Congal still insults our powers. 

Having supposed, that the castle of Loch- 
leven was built by Congal-|-, king of the 
Dalriadan Scots, I have denominated it Car- 
loch-Congal, a name signifying the Castle of 
Congal in the Lake. If, however, this islet 
was occupied by the Scots during the rdgn 
of Congal, they must have lost it under Gua- 
ran, his successor, this prince having been de- 

• See Ptolemy's Map and Geog, rectified in Horsley'i 
Brit. Rom. p. 1. 356. 
t Part n. Note 1. 
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feated and slain by Bridi, the son of Mailcon, 
king of the Picts. The decisive action took 
place in A. D. 557 *, biit the scene of Bridi's 
triumph is not ascertained. 

25. And Caimejf$ rude memorial stones^ 
Gray, on their Umebf dwellings rise. . 

About three miles of a gradual ascent, i9 
the north, from Kinross, there is a green sum- 
mit of die Ochds, which still r€;tains the name 
of Caimey. The denominatton, doubtless, 
mu^ have been originally applied, as mark-r 
ing some graves of renown, over which the 
liviag, out of respect to the meniory of the 
departed, had raised the Cairn of Stones. 
From its expressive name, it may be allowv 
able to distinguish it as a mausoleum of the 
illu^rious, as a spot sacred to valour, and to 
the repose of the mighty in the sleep of the 
lightleas dwelli^jg. 

• ^e Caledonia, I. 209^^280. 
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26. Yon Hamki bf the mnding stream^* 

TtiLLiRT-— it stands on the south side of 
its own meandrous bourne. See Part I 
Note 38. 

27. And sfwiU the brave, from iirku iorMf^^^T^ 
Rich hjfdromel of amber hue. 1 

HiRLAs is a Cambro-British epithet for s 
drinking-horn, and also the name of a cde* 
brated Ode by Owain Cy veiliawg, prince of 
a part of Powys, written between A. D. IISO 
and 1 197. The original of it is puUidied in 
the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, I. p* 
265 ; which, with an attempt towards a lite« 
ral translation, is given in an additional note. 

^ 28. Shake shall we proud Dun^OUa's walls. 

Dun-Olla, or Dunolly castle, is situated 
on the west coast of Argyllshire, in the dis- 
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frict of Lorn, within a mile of Oban, in the 
parish of Eilmore. It is built on a great 
rock, precipitous on three sides, and accessi- 
ble only on the east. It was long the chief 
residence of the chieftains of Lorn, and is, 
at present, the property of Mr Macdougal of 
Dunolly, who resides in it. The name seems 
to be derived from Dun-Ollamh, the Castle 
of , the chief of the bards. See Buchanan of 
Auchmar's Origin of the Clans, p. 79-85. 

29. Where Etie round Dunstqffnagejhws, 

' Loch-Etie, or Etive, is a navigable inlet 
t)f the sea in Argyllshire, near twenty miles 
in length, bat of very unequal breadth. Its 
banks are pleasant, being indented with bays 
and creeks, affording safe anchorage in any 
wmd. They are delightfully variegated with 
hills, valleys, meadows, corn-fields, wood, and 
water, and have several valuable salmon fish- 
eries. The extremity of this lake stretches 
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iq a qortl^-easterly ciifeciiony lill it termiiiates 
in a ^inU where it receive tbe waters of Ike 
river Etie, poiirifig thrQugh GI^irEtie. TUs 
valley 19 fampus as the Tmd&E^e of UsoaAy 
the fi^ther of Nathp9» Altho$« and Ardan, 
whose tragie stprj has been immortalized bj 
0$sian i^ hi?, beautiful Poem of Dartluda. 
In Loch^Eti® 13 a smfdl island on which an 
the ruins of a house, still denominated £il- 
ain-Usnath, th^ I.$ie of Usnath. About sfr 
ven miles from the entry of the lake it con- 
tracts itself into a narrpvf: chapnel) nearij 
half a mile in breadth. This place is named 
<^onnel, which signifies rage, oj^ fury, ai^ is 
very descriptive of it. A ridge' of nigged 
rocks, here, run across two-thirds of the cl^aar 
nel, and occasion, at p^ticular times of t|i^ 
tide, a current flowing with dreadful rapidi- 
ty and noise. Whea swelled, usually, by s 
spring tide, ^nd the waters of t^e Awe^ 11$ 
soon as the ebb begins, it discharges itself 
with a viqlence uneqvialled by the loudest car 
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tarael, and heard at a great distance. Thii 
remarkable current seems to be alluded to, 
by Ossian, When he says, « These are not 
thy tnoutitains, O Nathos ! nor is that the 
War of thy climbing waves." 

A^KWt two miles beh>i¥ Connel, on a prb- 
ihontory almost insulated, is the ancient re« 
gal residence of Dimstciifn'age. This castle is 
said to have been founded by Ewin, a Pictish 
ittonar^, contemporary with Julius Gasar, 
who called it after his own name, Evonium. 
Whether this account be true or not, it is cer- 
tainly a place of great antiquity, and one of 
the first seats of the Pictish and Scottish prin- 
ces. In this fortress was preserved, till its 
removal by Kenneth MacAlpin, the famous 
Stone-Chair, the Palladium of North-Britain. 
Some of the ancient regalia were also retain- 
ed in it, till the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the keeper's servants embezzled 
them for the sake of the silver ornaments. 
There yet remains, however, a battle-axe of 
3c2 
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beautiful workmanship, nine feet in length, 
and adorned with silver. 

The castle of Dunstaffnage is a square 
boilding, in a very ruinous state, having 
round towers at three of the comers. The 
entrance is, at present, by a dilapidated stair- 
case, towards the sea, and the whole has a 
dreary and desolate appearance. Of the an- 
cient buildings, nothing remains but the out- 
er walls, within which a house has been erect- 
ed for the residence of the proprietor. The 
duke of Argyll is hereditary keeper of the 
castle, under the crown, but it is the property 
of Mr Campbell. In 1307, it was possessed 
by Alexander Macdougal, lord of Argyll, a 
friend of the English, but was reduced that 
year by Robert Bruce, when Macdougal sued 
for peace, and was received into favour. A- 
bout 1455, it seems to have been a residence 
of the Lords of the Isles ; for, here, James, 
the last earl of Douglas, after his defeat in 
Annandale^ fled to Donald, the regulus of the 
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time, and prevailed on him to take up aims, 
and carry on a plundering war against his so* 
Tereign, James II. 

The situation of this regal seat was calcu- 
lated for pleasure as well as for strength. 
The views of mountains, valleys, waters, 
woods, and islands, rise delightfully around 
it On the north side of Loch Etie, st6od 
the ancient town of Beregonium, supposed to 
have been the capital of the Western High- 
lands. This seems, from certain mounds, 
excavations, and other appearances, to have 
been a strong fortress to prevent invasion, or 
to secure a retreat, as the perilous occasions 
of these troublesome times might require. 
On the south bank of the same Lake is the 
site of Ardchattan, a priory of monks of Val- 
liscauUium, in Burgundy, founded \fj Donald 
Maccoul, ancestor of the Macdougals of Lorn. 
Here Robert Bruce, who became master of 
this country before he got entire possession 
of Scotland, held a parliament or council. 
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At 6 UHle diiCAfice Irom I>uii8teffiy|e 
ciaslle, is a mM roofless diap^I (tf ex^ttisite 
workmanship and elegant archiM5lttre) stfug- 
gtSng bard against all^^werfiil tiitie, to ac- 
company ibis venerable sieat of royditj throog^ 
ages yet to come. In this dkapel toftie of tiie 
Scottish n^otifardis are ^d to bare be^ bo* 
ried. On the south of it is a rock, onepoiat 
of whiob dtretebes towards the chapel. If s 
person be placed on one side of this ptriifit, 
and speaks aloud, the sound of his yoke is 
bei^d on the other side, so distinctly r^ver- 
ba'ated from the chapel, as to make him imap 
gine that it comes from a person within the 
ruin. See the 6a2. of Scotland, and Newte's, 
Fenttant^s, and Garnet's Tours, &c. 

SOb Canoes and eurraehs to prepare. 

CANtDss, ol* ^maN boats, made of a single 
tree excavated by fire, seem to have been the 
first vessels used, by almost all nations for 
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oaval purposes. Maiij of the weient Britiidi 
c8Qoes;h«ye bera discorered at different pe- 
riods in vmrioys p^Fts of tbfr country. Thfi 
largest of tbise found iu NortbrBritfiia was 
dqg out of the soutli bank of tbe Forth, QW 
the influx of the river Camm, in tbe y^Mr 
179$^ after baying he^n buried for ages un« 
dec a auperstrueture of fifteen fleet in thick- 
ness. Its length was 36 feet, it4 breadth fow 
feet in tbe middle^ and it wHs four inches 
thiek in tbe sides* This canoe was all of 
oiie piece of solid oak, of e:(traordinary bardr 
oess, finely polisbed within and without, and 
k9A not a single knot in the whole bk)ck. In 
iimp», it we^ sharp at the stem, and broad 
at the stem. 

Th«: period when the Britons improyed 
their ship-building cannot be easily ascertain- 
ed. Before the age of Julias Cssar, they had 
oertainly enlarged their canoes into currachs. 
These are described by that illustrious writ- 
er, as being accommodated with keeb, and 
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masts of the slightest wood, and having their 
bodies of wicker work, covered with leather. 
Lucan denominates the currachs of the Brit- 
ons, little ships ; and in them, 4ke adds, the^ 
were wont to navigate the ocean. In such 
vessels, according to Solinus, it was common 
to pass between Britain and Ireland. Adam- 
nan, in his life of St. Coluniba, describes one 
of these currachs with all the parts of a shfp, 
with sails and oars, and a capacity for pas- 
sengers. He adds, that in this roomy vessel, 
St. Cormac sailed into the North Sea, where 
he remained fourteen days in perfect safety* 
But the currachs of the Caledonians were 
not solely adapted, or appK^ to the entta*- 
prises of peace and industry. A bloody naval 
action, inctfrrachs, diecided a civil war among 
the Scots of Kintyre, in A. D. 717, w&«i 
Duncfaa-beg, chieftain of Kintyre and Argyll, 
defeated Selvach, of Loarn, the dethroner^rf 
his brodier, AinWicealach, the good. It wad, 
also, in such vessels that the Seots of IreialftI 
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made incursions from their woodj isle, into 
Bomanized Britain, in the days of Claudian, 
when the Scottish rowers made the sea foam 
with their hostile oars. See Caledonia, I. 
100, 101. 310. 

CuBACH is still retained in the Gaelic to 
den<^ what the Welsh call a Cwrwgyl, or 
Corwgjrl, a coracle, skiff, or little boat luied 
in fishing. '^ It b of an oval form, made of 
fpUt rods, or twigs, interwoven, covered with 
leather or horse's hide, pitched flannel, or can- 
vas, and so light as to be easily carried on the 
^boulder.^ See Owen^s Brit. Diet ap. vo. 

31. And Berry^Brae repeats the sound. 

The dell, on the south side of which Tul- 
liiy is situated, b still picturesque and woody, 
but must have been remarkably more so in 
ancient times. Within recollection, it was 
stocked with fine trees of uncommon growth 
and beauty, but they have nearly all fallen $, 
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sacrifice to the needs or avarice of ever-want- 
ing man. The resolution was taken, and the 
venerable dwellers of the woodland dale sunk 
beneath the axe in all its borders. 

Berry-Brae, in this dell, was, till of late 
jears, a very romantic rock, profusely cover- 
ed with verdure, moss, and the bushes of the 
bilberry, which last grow in such abundance 
as to give it the name.— The name, and the 
spot, are yet dear to remembrance, as the 
scene of early joys and of youthful happiness. 
But the beauty of this lonely and lovely re- 
treat has been disfigured for the purposes of 
repairing roads, and enclosing fields. The 
beautiful meanders of the crystal rtream, that 
tinkles at its base, are deformed by rubbish, 
which nearly chokes up it course. Yet there 
are charms, still, left in that hermit haunt to 
invite the lovers of nature, of solitude, and of 
contemplation ; and, by me, the sequestered 
spot is not only beloved as being romantic 
and picturesque, but it is consecrated to mj 
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reooUectioDs as being trode hj the footsteps 
of my fathers. 

32. OfHi^srenanm^andDrus^sboldchwalrj/* 

Hu * and Huon are epithets of the Deity, 
in the Bardic Theology, descriptive of his 
Us onmiscience. Hu Gadam, or Hu the 
Mighty, the patriarch of the Cymry, was the 
first who established them into a eivil commu^ 
luty, taught them agriculture with other use- 
ful arts, and conducted them from Ynys De- 
frobani -f: to the west of Europe. On that ao» 
count, he seems to have had divine honours 
paid to him by the Celtic tribes, particularly 
the Gauls. Hu is highly celebrated for his wis- 
dmn, justice, ben^olence, and love of peace, 
aad as an energetic opposer of tyranny, and 

* Owen's Diet. ap. to. Hu is pronounced Hee. 

f Defrobani, or Summerland, is supposed, by some, to 
be the ancient Chersonesus Taurica, now Crimea; and 
by others, it is recognised in Taprobane, or Ceylon. 
2d2 
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the first who made poetry t&e means of pre- 
serving science and invention. 

A REMARKABLE mythological legend has de- 
scended with the name of Hu. His Ycbaia 
Banog, or hunched oxen, drew the Avanc,or 
water-confined aniinal, out of Llyn Liion, the 
Aggregate of Floods, whieh then ceased to 
overflow the earth. This exploit was, there- 
fore, denominated One of the three great A- 
chievements. These were, The drawing of 
the Avanc out of Llyn Llion by the Ychaio 
Banog of Hu Gadarn ; The construction of 
the ship which carried in it the male and fe- 
male of every living creature, by Nevydd Nav 
Neivion, when the Liyn Llion burst out end 
inundated the world ; and, The formation of 
the %:ientific Stones, by Gwyddon Ganhe- 
bon, on which were written every art and 
science in the world. — In these an ingenious 
writer * has recognized traditions of the de- 

• Davies* Celtic Researches, p. ISf^ and Mjth, of Brit. 
Druids, p. 95-^. 105-6-7. 
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lug&9 and identified, in the mighty Hu, no 
less a personage than the patriarch Noah. 
The character of Hu is thus delineated by 
Ido Groch*, a bard of the fourteenth cen* 
tiiry* 

t Hu gadam^ pdr, hoew geidwawd, 
^ Brenin, a roe*r gwin, a*r gwawd, 
< Emherawdr tir a moroedd 

• A bywyd oil o*r byd oedd. 

* Ai dalioedd gwedy diliw 

* Aradr gwaisg amoddgadr gwiw : 
' Er dangos ein ior dawngoeth 

* I'r dya balch, a*r divalch doeth 

• Vod yn orau, nid gau gair, 

• Ungreft, gan y tad — * 

*< Hu the mighty, the sovereign, the ready 
protector, a king, the giver of wine, and re- 
nown, the emperor of the land and the seas, 
and the life of all that are in the world was 

<* Daviet* Myth, of British Druid«, p. 108-9. 
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he. After the deluge, he held the stnmg* 
beamed plough, active and ^KceUent; this 
did our Lord of stimulatipg genius, that he 
might shew to the proud man, and to the 
humbly wise, the art that was most approved 
by the faithful father.*"— See the history of the 
renowned Hu in Owen'*s Camb. Biography. 
<< The Pictish ruler, at the epodi of the 
Roman abdication, A. D. 446, was Drust, 
the son of Erp, who had long directed the 
Pictish expeditions against the Roman pro- 
vincials ; and, who, from his frequent enter- 
prizes, acquired, in the poetical language of 
the Irish annalists, the characteristic name 
of, Drust of the Hundred Battles."" 

Caledonia^ I. HOiS. 

When genuine history, however, has strip- 
ped the exploits of this venerable hero of their 
visionary splendour, it will be found that he 
began to reign over Pictavia, in A. D. 406, 
that he reigned 45 years, and died in the 
year 451. ISee the chronology of the Pictish 
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pH&c^ ia the valuable Essaj^ of the laborious 
Innes, Vol. I. p. 135-6-7. and II. p. 778— 
781 ; also the chronological series of these 
kings in Caledonia, I. 206. 

SS. By famous Ahoeffsfrmefy banks. 

Alwen, the white or foamy stream, is the 
Allan, which rises in Gleneagles, in the parish 
of Blackford, Perthshire, and, after passing 
Dumblane, falls into the Forth a little abore 
Stirling. Its course is rapid, descending a- 
long the north-west of the Ochels, from a 
Tery small lake, near the source of the Devon. 
It abounds with trouts, and salmons are found 
ia it after summer floods. 

84. He sees the kingless Scoti run. 

CoNGAL, the grandson of Fergus, king of 
the Scots, " was succeeded by his brother 
Gabhran, or Gauran, in A. D. 535, without 
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A eontest. This reign of two and Urmij 
years is said .to ^ve passed away without re- 
proach Engaging, however, mi whatera: 
motive, in hostilities with the Picts, Gauran 
was overpowered and slain, in 557, by their 
king, Bridei, the son of Mailcon, who hsd 
succeeded Galam in the unsteady government 
of the Picts, in A. D. 556.'' 

CaiedofUa^ I, 304. 309. S8(k 

35. On deeds cffame hf classic Lindin done. 

9 

Thb place of this notfd action not being, 
hitherto, ascertained, the remaricable pass of 
Ardoch is adopted as the, not improbAle, scene 
of its bloody field. Lin-Din, signifies, in tlM? 
British and Gaelic languages, the fortified 
rock by the deep-flowing stream ; and on the 
ruins of a Caledonian fortress, so denominat- 
ed, the RomaQ Lindum, in the vicinity of 
Ardoch, might probably be erected. The 
great number of Roman remains on thk po- 
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««tion» pM>t it ;Out as h«.ving been tbe active 
^QBjbDe af wjiitmj <^)erations, during the sue- 
make conA^ls of tfae Roman period. And 
lio4m^ tttecel^rated scene of many a iSeld, 
was a AtaiioQ an the IX« Iter, which passed 
along fStrath^'AHan, throughout a course o£ 
mt miles, to Victoria, the prpud monument 
of Agricola's victory ovier Ahe magnanimous 
Caledonians at the foot of the Grampian 
mountaks. The several works which have 
bens, successively, constructed at Ardoch, by 
diffei^ntcommaikders, are pro<^s of its advan- 
tageous position. Strafthallan, wherein it is 
fdaced, is the natural passage from the Forth, 
Wttthward, into the heart of Perthshire, and 
i&to the bosom of Caledonia. And, this sta- 
tion,, iwith its collateral outposts, commanded 
the whole of this interesting district between 
the: Forth and Str^thiern. At Ardoch, are 
distinct remains df three Roman camps of 
yerj dissimilar sizes, ivhich appear to have 
been copstructed at different periods. TbQ 
VOL. II. * 2 b 
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largest was formed by Agricola, in his famous 
campaign of A. D. 84, and was, of course, the 
first. The second, in size, is on the west 
side of the former, and was, undoubtedly, 
formed by a subsequent commander, whoin«* 
eluded within his intrenchments a part of A« 
gricola'^s camp. The third, and smallest, was 
constructed on the south side of the largest, 
a part of which it comprehends. This last 
is surrounded by a much stronger intrench- 
ment than the other two. Besides these three 
contiguous camps, there is, also, on the south 
Side of the last of them, opposite to the bridge 
over the Knaig water, a very strong fort, sur- 
rounded by five or six fosses, and ramparts. 
Its area is about 500 feet long, and 430 hroad, 
being nearly of a square form. A plan of this 
impregnable fort is given by General Roy in 
his Military Antiquities, Plate xxx. Agri- 
cola's camp is 1060 feet in length, and 900 
in breadth, and would contain 36,000 men, 
according to the usual distribution of the Ro- 
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man soldiers in their eneampments. There 
appears to have been three or four ditches eni- 
compassing this camp, strongly fortified. The 
four entries 'crossing the lines are still dis- 
tinctly to be seen ; and the GeneraPs quarters 
rises above the level of the camp, but is not 
exactly in the centre. It is a regular square 
of twenty yards, enclosed with a stone wall, 
and containing the foundation of a house, thir^ 
ty feet by twenty. From this, there is a sub- 
terraneous communication with a smaller en- 
campment, at a short distance, in which several 
helmets, spears, &c. have been found. See 
Caledonia, 1. 61. 123. 171. and Stat. Account,. 
Vol. VIII. p. 492—497. 

From a consideration of the importance 
attached to this celebrated post, by the Ro- 
mans, and that of its commanding an entrance 
into their country, it may be allowable to 
suppose, that the Scots would avail them- 
selves of it as a natural security against the 
enterprize of such a vigorous foe, as they 
2e2 
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knew that priiice ta be, with whom Ihey were 
about to engage in the dubioos coniict 

36. fVho$e $on$9 on VfedarC^ field offame^ 
Repaid Cattraeth!$ execrable stains, 

" A PETTY warfare of many ages succeeded 
the demise of firidei, the son of M^ilcon, kiff^ 
of the Picts, in A. D. 686, owing to the de- 
fect of the government and the accustomed 
habits of a rude age. There was a domestic 
conflict at Lindores, in 621, under Cineocb, 
the son of Luthrin. In 663, ensued the un- 
important battle of Ludho-fin, among th6 
Picts. Drust, who reigned from 667 to 674, 
was expelled his kingdom. Far different was 
the battle of Dun-nectan, in 686, when the 
Pictish Bridei, the son of Bill, defeated the 
Northumbrian Egfrid. The Saxon king ap- 
pears to have attacked the Picts without pro- 
vocation and against advice. In pursuit of 
his object, whether of possession or of plun* 
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der, hepiroceediM} firom Lotbum, tlie Beniioa 
of that age» across the Forth into Strathem. 
He thus plunged into the defiles of Pictavia, 
The torch lighted his march to the Tay. He 
burnt, in Im flaming route, Tnb-Amon and 
Dun-Ola, before the Ficts could meet him, in 
conflict. His iiBprudence pushed him on to 
his fate ; and fa^ crossed the Tay into Angnu, 
while the Fiets were gathering aroand hint 
Yet, he pressed forward to Dun*Nectan, the 
hilUfort of Nectan, the Dunnichen of the pr&- 
sent time, and near the neighbouring lake, 
which was long known by the analogous name 
of Nectan Vmere, Egfrid and his army fell be- 
fore the valorous Bridei, and his exasperated 
Picts. This memorable conflict happened on 
the 20th of May, A. D. 686; and the victor 
rious Bridei did not long survive his triumph. 
Few of Egfrid's army returned to relate his 
sad disaster. The piety of Adamnan, abbot 
of lona, opened a grave for the restless Eg- 
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frid, in that island, the sacred cemetrj of die 
Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons.^ 

Caledania^ I. 209» 210. S54, iS5, 

37. The rage of Scandinavians bands. 

<^ Scandinavia was a name given by tht 
ancients to that tract of territory which con- 
tains the modern kingdoms of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Lapland, Finland, &c. and 
supposed by them to be an island."" 

ZeMpriere*s Class. Did. ap. vo, 

*« The anarchical governments of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, during the middle 
ages, produced the pirate kings of the north- 
em seas. These Vikingr, if we except the 
fictitious kings of the Greeks, are unexam- 
pled in the annals of the world. The Goths, 
the Vandals, the Huns, are recorded as the 
scourges of the human race, by land. The 
.pirate kings were long the scourges of the 
shipmen, who sailed from every nation, on 
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die European Seas. Till the eighth centiuy, 
however, the Vikingr confined their odious 
practices to the Baltic. They now pursued 
their destructive courses on every sea, and on 
every shore of Europe. They first appeared 
distinctly on the east coast of England, dur- 
iiig>A. D. 787. They v^rere felt on the Cale- 
donian shores^ some years afterwards. They 
made the Hebrides deplore their barbarities 
throughout the ninth century, while they 
burnt the religious houses whidi the pious 
hands of the Columbans had built. In 839, 
the Vikingr landed among the Picts. In 870, 
they besieged Aldcluyd (Dumbarton), which 
after a blockade of four mcHiths, they sacked.^ 
-*The histories of England relate, in mourn- 
ful detail, the calamities which that kingdom 
endured from these ruthless barbarians; and 
it was not till the decisive battle of Largs, in 
1863, taught them to respect the power, and 
to dread the heroism of a free and gallant na-* 
tion, that Scotland was finally freed from the 
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inaiiJts vd atrocities of these kmriem nuragor^^ 
See GbMmia, L S13« 213. 3M. 376. 339, 
190. 384, 365. asi. 394. 398 and 401. 

ft8. Sierm, saw tie voaoe mde float titefbanf 
Aad venged the renegoMs scom^ 

In a. D. 133S, thecastfeof X/Ooyevesfius. 
Cained tbat memorable siege, iiHkich was com- 
menced by Edward Baliol, iumaelf, who, tiwn, 
diq>uted itbe crown of Scotland with David 
II. The siege was ccmtinued by Sir Jdsa 
Stirling, wlho commanded the besiegers, and 
bad under him three -other officers of note, 
Michael Arnot, David Weemyss, ^id Bidi^ 
ard Melville, with other traiterotts partisaas, 
under the protection of Edward III. of Eng- 
land. . These captains fortified themselves ia 
the church yard of St. Serf, and, dience, es- 
sayed every mean^ te storm it, which ftuy 
could dictate, or imagination could inveot 
They were, nptwitiistanding, unsuccessfol* 
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The garnboD) direeled by Allan Vipont and 
James Lambjr^ two citizens of St Andrew^ 
made a vigorous defence^ and repulsed everj- 
attempt made against them. The plan of 
damming up the river Leven, was at laat a- 
dopted b^ the besiegdrs^in the hope that the 
swell ot the water would either drown the 
defenders, or drive them from the fortress. 
TUs ingenious contrivance might, probably, 
have succeeded, had not Sir John Stirling, 
and a great part of his army been unseasona* 
bij devout. Becoming secure of the ultimate 
success of the project, they went to celebrate 
the festival of St. Margaret, formerly queen 
of Scotland, at her shrine in Dunfermline. Of 
this circumstance Vipont quickly received in- 
telligence; when, embracing the favourableop- 
portunity, he prepared three boats, and, about 
midnight, with a few soldiers of the garrison, 
sailed to the head of the dam, and, with pro- 
per instruments, made some small holes in the 
bank. The water having got access into 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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these apertures, soon extended them, tiU it 
burst into an impetuous and irresistible flood, 
which speedily overflowed all the adjacent 
plain. With uncontrollable violence, it 
swept before it every object whkh impeded 
its forceful career, and carried headlong to 
the sea,Jliouses, tents, armour, and evjen cat* 
tie and men, that lay asleep, regardless of a 
storm which they did not foresee. Encour- 
aged by this fortunate beginning, the garrison 
sallied out again in their boats, and with a 
^reat and hideous noise, falling, unawares, 
upon those who were left by the besiegers, 
added to their terror in such a degree, ^that 
they fled in the greatest consternation, leav- 
ing their arms and ammunition, with their 
plunder, to the besieged, who enriched them<- 
selves with the booty, and used the warlike 
stores of their enemies for the defence of the 
castle. The siege was raised, by these means, 
in June, 1335. See a full account of it i9 
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Abercromby's Martial Achievements of t!ie 
Scottish Nation, I. ap. Life of David I. 

Some traces of the dam, or bank, raised on 
this remarkable occasion may still be traced 
by an antiquarian eye. 

39. The monarch xvar-man sternly strode. 

LocHLEVEN was, anciently, a royal castle, 
and, occasionally, the residence of the Pictish 
and Scottish kings. Alexander III. the hero 
of the Largs, lived some time in it, after his 
return from an interview with Henry III. of 
England. One, of the powerful family of 
Douglas, received a grant of it from Robert 
III., but it seems to have, again, reverted to 
the crown. Sir Robert Douglas, in 1542, re- 
ceived from James V., grants of the baronies 
of Dalkeith and Kinross, with the lake and 
castle of Lochleven, also the baronies of Keil- 
or, Lugton, Lang-Newton, &c., and which, 
for bis loyalty, he deserved. He was killed, 
2p2 
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in 1542, in the disastrous battle of Piiikie. 
See Noble's Geneal. Hist, of Stuarts, p. 804 

40. MegardlesSi sees yon mansion gay. 

The elegant House of Kinross — ^it is seen 
with beautiful and picturesque efFect from tfce 
islet on which Lochleven castle is situated, 
and from which it is only a mile distant. 

41 . /« such a lure sunk godly Graham, 

Patrick Graham — ^he was the son of Wil- 
liam, lord Graham, of Kincardine, by Mary, 
the youngest daughter of Robert III. and 
queen Annabel, He rose to the dignity of 
bishop of Brechin, which 'he possessed at the 
death of his half-brother, James Kennedy, 
bishop of St. Andrew's, when he was elected 
to fill the vacant See. The amiable dignita- 
ry was, however, hindered from entering on 
his charge, by the upstart faction of the Boyds, 
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iR the early part of the reign of James IIL 
Being prevented by these insolent favouritea 
firDmoljtaining the king^s leave to go to Rome, 
he set ont privately and without any retinue, 
and was well received by the Pope. Through 
his interest, a decree was obtained, condemn- 
ing the puerile and impertinent pretensions 
of the Archbishop of York to the supremacy 
of the Scottish Church. He 'was also con* 
finned in his election of bishop of St. An- 
drew's, and, likewise, vested with legatine 
authority by his Holiness, for the space of 
three years. This power was conferred, to 
enable him to inquire into the degenerate 
manners of the priests, and to restore the cor*- 
nipted ecclesiastical government to its pris- 
tine integrity. Hia enemies, however, the 
most active of whom was William Schevez, 
a juvenile astrologer and foreigner, improved 
his absence to take their measures for his de^ 
«tniction. An Order of Council was procur- 
ed, forbidding the bishop, when he had scarce 
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set his foot on shore, to execute any part of 
his office, until the king had heard the com- 
plaints made against him. Among other ac- 
cusations, his having << said mass thrice in 
one day^ was a principal charge ; and, his 
enemies being his judges, he was turned out 
of his bishoprick, and Schevez ordained in his 
stead. Not content with this, they obtained 
another order,' that he should be shut up in 
some lonely monastery under four keep«% 
The rock of Inshcolm was the first place of 
his confinement ; whence he was removed to 
Dunfermline, and thence to Lochleven castle 
In this solitary fortalice, he was kept in con^ 
finement during seven years; when, weni 
out with age and infirmities, and oppressed 
with the weight of his misfortunes, he died 
in A. D. 1478, and was buried in the island 
of St. Serf. — He was pious, learned, and up- 
right ; and his opposition to the venal crimes 
of a degenerate age, when church-preferments 
were, either sold, or given away to flatterers 
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and parasites, as. a reward for their wicked 
aod detestaUe services, was the cause of his 
ruin.' See Bucbanan^s History of Scotland, 
V©1. 11. Book 12. 

42. WhmMarjf& undeserved "WO 
Is in tV historic tale express d. 

The tale of Mary must always excite ex- 
trraie interest in the feeling mind. While 
her situation was the most unpropitiaus, her 
sorrows and her sufferings hare been unex- 
ampled in the records of any country. She 
has been accused of crimes from which virtue 
revolts, and at which humanity shudders. 
But, as the ingenuity of more than two hun- 
dred years has been, unahled to demonstrate 
her guilt, her innocence might fairly be 
inferred. It does not, however, rest on. a 
basis so slender, for demonstrations have 
been adduced that evince the sorry instru- 
ments on which arebuilt such high-sounding 
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carinuMtiondy to hare been the iiifamoos foe- 
geries of a pdrty^ on nccomit of 8elf4iitK- 
est, bent t^n her ruin. This, mded hj 
the perfidy and power of a rival queen, it, 
indeed, too fatally accomplished, but its suc- 
cess cannot prevrat the infamy and guilt of 
the deed from inddibly branding the OAmes 
of the perpetrators of such an odious crime. 
A BRIEF sketch of the events of Mary's life 
and reign, deduced from the different histo- 
ries, is aitenqpted in an additional note^ 

4S. Tkc^princeqflkirdSyandsilverMMiiAine. 

MuLLA is a riter in the county of Cotk^iti 
Ireland, where the English poet Spenser had 
a property and residence. It flowed through 
his domain, and he has celebrated it in hif 
writings, in which he i^str<^hi$es it by the 
endearing epithet, Mine. 

The Faerie Queene of Spenser has kmg 
been read with just admirat»)n, but the buh'* 
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oer in whieh he has dressed up the trial of 
Mftrjr, queen of Scots, is certainly desenring 
of the severest reprehension. The beautj, 
nrtoe, aiid me^y of Elisabeth were, doubt- 
less, fit subjects of such panegyric, but truth 
<ad humanity.mUst blush at the want of can- 
fair, and the sycophancy of the greatest of 
poets. He seems, indeed, to vindicate injus- 
tice^ to eulogize cruelty, and to teach the 
dangerous doctrine, That Justice ought to 
give way to Conveniency. Bet this will be 
best understood by a perusal of the Poem. 
See Book V. cantos 9 and 10. 

ii. lAnUihgaafs royal palace fair. 

This ancieM royal residence, the birth- 
place of Mary, ha^ been known under diffe^ 
rent appellations. It is denominated, by the 
modem Gael, Glen-Euchu, the Vale of the 
Dying Ones. Its ancient name seems to have 
been suggested 4iy its locality, and is recog- 
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nised under Ihe foUcmng different c(»riip- 
lions or abbreviatioas of the tecmappKed^ 
daring the fii*st ages, by the Bi^idb tribes. 
It has be^ writt^iiLiiditcw*^ Linliliusi/ 
Lynlithgowv Linljtfaku^ LinlBcothy Liolisooy 
Lytheow, and Lid^ow. Llyn,\Brit, liam^ 
GeeU mean, a lake, an expansicm. of inland 
water; Llyz^ z as tk^ Brit.^ Lead^ Leatb^ 
Gael., that is spread, diffused, or poured out; 
Co, Cwy € mutable to^, JBrit, Cnath, th nmte, 
GaeL, a rounding, or concavity, a hoUow-, a 
cavity: Llyn-IIyth-cn, Linne4eadNcua\ the 
Place on the Bounding Lake. 

Linlithgow seems to have been a castle so 
early as the reign of David I* f ; which, dur* 
ing the vicissitudes of subsequent ages, seems 
to havie smiled, magnificent, .or to have froim- 
ed in ruin, as the star of Caledonia xose^ r&> 
fulgent, or set behind adversity'^s obscuiiof 

* Caledooia, II. p. 881-2. 

f Maitiasid's History of £diiiliiir{^»' p. 145* 
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gloom. Diuriog the reigns of James V. and 
VI.^ its grandeur appears to have attained its 
greatest height. In aftertimes, neglect, the 
forerunner of ruin, brooded over its beauties, 
and seemed to predict its destiny. But it 
wfts not till the 1st of February, 1745 *, when 
cifil warfare, forgetful of the mi^ty of pat> 
aces, quartered soldiers in the venerable dweU 
ling of Caledonian kings, that accidental fire 
defeeed its splendours, and gave ravage, rude 
and hoary, to lower, triumphant, over its 
overturned magnificence. This dilapidated 
pile is still beauteous in ruin, and cannot fail 
greatly to interest the reflecting mind in a 
review of departed grandeur.. See two views 
of Linlitibgow palace, by Cardonnel, taken in 
1789, one by Grose, in 1790, and two by 
Canqribell, published in 1802, with a descr^ 
tion of the adjacent scenery, in his Toar, 
Vol. I. p. 17—27. 

* Scotf Magasine, Vol. VIII. p. 48. 
2 g2 
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45. Than houries gay in bowers qfaWi 
Or nymphs in Muhxmls harem-graoeSf 
Than Ude-eyed Radha^Sy angel fair^ 
O Mary ! thine were sweeter loves^ 

The Harems are apartments of the wo- 
men in tbe palaces of Eastern monarchs. Ma-^ 
hornet has promised to his faithful Moslems, 
in the next world, ever-green groves, and 
Houries, ever-beauteous damsel?, as a reward 
of their piety and virtue in this. — « And the 
eompanions of the right hand (how hBppf 
shall the companions of the ri^t hand be!) 
shall have their abode among lote trees free 
from thorns, and trees of mauz loaded with 
their produce from top to bottom : under an 
extended shade, near a flowing water, and 
amidst fruits in abundance, which shall not 
fail; nor shall be forbidden to be gathered; 
and they shall repose on lofty beds. Verily 
we have created the damsels of paradise by « 
peculiar creation ; and we have made them 
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rirgins, beloved by their husbands, of equal 
age with them, for the delight of the com* 
panions of the right hand."^ 

Sale's JCoron, CAa/>. LFI» 

The loves of Crishna and Radha, or the 
reciprocal attraction of the divine goodness 
and. the human soul, are the subject of a lit* 
tie pastoral drama, entitled Gitagovinda, and 
is the vrork of Jajadeva, the finest lyric poet 
ifl India. 

In the glowing stile of the East) the en« 
amoured Crishna is made, thus, to apostro^ 
phise. ** My heart is already pierced by 
am>ws from Radha^s eyes, black and keen as 
those of an antelope. Her eyes are full of 
shafts:' her eye-brows are bows ; and the tips 
of her ears are silken strings : thus armed by 
Ananga^ the God of Desire, she marches, her- 
self a goddess, to ensure his triumph over the 
vanquished universe.— -Abandon thy wrath, 
hut abandon not a lover, who surpasses in 
beauty the sons of men, and who kneels be* 
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fore thee, O thou most beautifdi mnong wo- 
meii. Thy lips are a Baodhujivah^flower ; 
the lustre of the Madfauca beams on thy 
cheek; thine eye outshines the blue lotos; 
thy nose is a bud of the Tila; the Cuiida- 
blossom yields to thy teeth : thus the flower^ 
shafted God borrows from thee the points of 
his darts and subdues the universe. Surely, 
thou descendest from heaven, O blender dam- 
sel ! attended by a company of youthful god- 
desses ; and all their beauties are collected in 
thee r See Sir W. Jones' Works, Vol. IV; 

46. lincm Caer^Aldt^ to the crystal Seine. 

Whgn the associated British tribes, the 
Selgovae, the Novantes, the Damnii, the rem- 
nant €£ the Gadeni and Ottadini, after the 
departure of the Bonums, formed the king- 
dom of Strathcluyd, the rock of Dumbarton 
was the site of its capital. In thdr expreft* 
sive language this stronghold was, appropri- 
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ately, denominated Caer'»Alcliijd» the fortiiSed 
rocky height^ on the Clyde. ' In afterages, 
the Scots lulled, to the same semi-insular 
erainenee, the name of Dun-Briton, the-Mn- 
nilion of the Britons.; a term easily recognis* 
ed in the Donbarton of modern times. 

Mary sailed, in Jane, 1548, from Dim^ 
barton for France, under the protection <^ 
Admiral Yillegagnon, in the efaarge of M. 
Des Termes, and accompanied by her na- 
tural brother, James, prior of St. Andrew^sy 
a&enrardseai4 irf Murray, with sereralof the 
Scottish nobles and gentlemen of rank. Her 
female attendants were the lady Fleming, wha 
w«s h&r natural aunt by the father, and four 
joung ladies of the name of Maty, riz. Liv* 
iiigston, Flemings Seatoov and Beaton. See- 
Guthrie's Hist of ScoUand, V. p. S34-£. 

i7. Itt lor^ her mm lona gave. 

loKA is one of the. Hebridian Isles of no 
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great extent It has, however, been imme- 
morially conspicuous in the Scottish historj. 
Conjecture has pointed out this sequestered 
spot as a retreat sacred to the Arkite * diTi- 
nities. The Bardic mythology of ancient 
Britain inculcated rites commemorative of 
the deliverance of the patriarch and his fa- 
mily from the deluge, and the object of their 
adorations was that venerable personjage uBi 
der th^ denomination of Hu, the Omniscient 
One. In the same ritual, the Dove was a 
diluvian symbol, Hence the afternames of 
lona are adduced to support the conjecture, 
lona, Colunib-Cil, and IrColumb-Cil, being 
made to signify, the secrat place of the Dove 
of I. To this Islet, the remnant of the Dm-' 
ids aft^ the prevalence of Christianity, an 
supposed to have withdrawn. Here, how* 
ever, the initiated ones do not seem to hare 
long enjoyed the repose of their. F^tiremedt, 

* Bryant'i Anal, of An. Myth. III. 357, 858. DavJe** 
Mythologjr of the British Druids, p. 471. 479. 
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Wked Ctifambft * receiTcd the ialadd of Ioil» 
frcmi tke gratitude o( his C4m verts OB the N«rth<> 
BrHiBlg Coot&itot^ he is said to fasre expieHed 
firmnil die vodrks of D^uduni, btirlit the 
Bardie bodka, aild eaf<»fe^ a sttbi&iissidn to 
tile CIviiliMi rite of Bapttsm. The dniidsy 
dovbtlesay po a s ease d lona before the intriH 
ddetieb ef ChriatMuiitj. TUs fad; is aecer^ 
tatted bjr a Ideal memoriaL A gtee a emkh> 
cteedcBeto'tlnr Soondof I is^ to the pfesenl 
tiaie^ denelniiMited Claodb^8n«-Dri]ttieacb« 
tttt. Bu«yii{g( Pkoe of the Dratd».-~The fir^ 
Chri^iatt $tieee§9oi!» of the. drtiids wene, most 
fj ^h k y f the Ciildees^ as aretroai^ still point- 
fid out in. the saereld Isle^, would iatiinatei. 
CSaitfliiy ^r.GolhA*>Ciiiid«aeb t, the Hermit* 
sge of the Culdee, points oiit to the curious 
a i^iely cell, hallowed by the first dawaidgs 

♦ Bedc, Lib. HI. c. 4* Gibson's Cambden Col. 1244. 
1462; also Davies' Myth, of the Brit. Druids, p. S71-2. 
, t Stat. Account, XlV, 198-9, 200-1. 
VOL. fl. 2 H 
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Qf the Religion of Peace. Under the illustri- 
ous St. Columba, the founder of its abbej, 
and his successors, the fame of lona attained 
a distinguished height. In that sequestered 
spot learning flourished, and found a safe re- 
treat, when western Europe lay buried in 
ignorance and barbarity, brought on by the 
ravages of the savage nations that hurried the 
Empire of Rome to its fall. Thence, also, 
issued those benevolent and venerable monks 
who were the instructors of our fathers when 
they were ignorant, and the molli^ers of our 
progenitors, when they were still ferocious. 
From the same renowned seminary issued the 
pious men who revived learning, and propa- 
gated Christianity * through many kingdoms 

* Aidan, a monk of lona, became bishop of Lindif* 
fame, or Holy Island, by appointment of the Northum- 
brian king. << Kylnge Oswald axed of the Scottes; and 
had it graunted that bisshop Aidanus sqholde come and 
teche his people : then the kyinge yave him a place of 
the bis8hop*s see in the Ylonde Lyndefarn ; there men 
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of Europe. Coloinba died in this favourite 
retreat, in A. D. S97 *, after converting the 
Picts, by his precepts, and meliorating the 
Scote, by his example. This lonely isle be- 
came the consecrated cemetry of kings, and 
more than once opened the ^ates of peace to 
monarchs who had retired from unstable 
thrones. Within it are inhumed, forty- 
eight kings of Scotland, four of Ireland, eight 
of Norway, and one of France ; with many 
chiefs of the Isles, and chieftains of the neigh-* 
bouring clans. The great and the mighty 
were ambitious of reposing in this holy 
ground, where their remains would not min- 
gle with vulgar dust. There was, likewise, 
another and, probably, a greater inducement 
to prefer this place as a cemetry, namely, a 
belief in the following legendary prophecy. 

might see wonder : for the bishop prechid in Scottische, 
and the kyinge told forth in Englyshe to the people what 
It was to saye, or meene." Cazton's Chronicon, p. ccxivi. 
* In his 77th year. Smith's Columba, p. 132. 

2h2 
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< Seachd bltsdna roimfa'n briiaa* 

< Thig muir tbar Eirio, rp caoo tra'i 

* Sthar lie ghu irm ghlais 

* Ach snaifihaldh I Colum dairich/ 

Garnet's Tour^ 1, 26f . 
Seven years before the Day of Doom, 
Shall come a deluge over Erin, of the mossy shore ; 
g^k, teo, Shan Ila «f the verdaat fields, 
iQi|t buQyaqt ih^U reinw Q^Lmn^Jk'skolj Idf. 

Among cither names of ftose, who exehang^ 
ed the tiara for the cowl, is that of Kiel, 
surnamed Frassach, the Ready, King of Ire- 
land. This prince abdicated his kingdom^ 
in A. D. 766, and retired to lona, where he 
died. Aslgal, the son of Outald, king of Con* 
naught, in A. D. 777, became a monk of lo- 
na, which he continued to be, till his death 
in that retirement. A genuine series of €a- 
lumba'^s successors, the abbots of lona, is still 
preserved. They are twenty-six in number, 
and the last of them, Cellach, the son of Abl- 
di, died in A. D. 863. gee CaleA I. p. 395. 
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BtTft the gkury of Ions dqutrted, and the 
hands of the Morilegious hastened its fall. Its 
riches attracted the Danish pirates, and they 
failed not to insult the holiness of its fanes^ 
B&d to steep their execrable hands in the 
blood of its renerable dwellers. In A. D. 
f 9T, the monasteay of lona was burnt by 
these ravagers ; and, again^ in 801, together 
wilh its inhabitants. In 800, they destroyed 
ef its people, to the number of sixty^^eight. 
Biaihniac, the son of Flann, was martyred 
ia lona, by the Danish pagans, in 834 ; and, 
in 985, the monastery was rifled on Christ- 
mas eve, by the {nrates, who killed the abbot 
with fifteen of his learned disoiples. In 1069, 
the abbey was destroyed by fire. B. M^Boith- 
en, the abbot, was killed, in 1070, and the 
mmiastery remained depopulated, till the final 
retreat of the Danes from the Western Is- 
lands, in 1263, when it received the Cluniacs, 
B new order of monks. These continued till 
the abolition of monastic institutions, when 
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ibe revenues were united to the See, and on 
the removal of Episcopacy, became the pro- 
perty of the Duke, of Argyll* 

Thus set the star of lona which once spark- 
led so bright ; and, now, silence and ruin in- 
habit the sequestered retreat where learning 
and piety flourished, when Europe and the 
rest of the world was enveloped in the dark 
cloud of ignorance and barbarism. The prin- 
cipal of these venerable ruins are, the Nunne- 
ry, Bishop's House, College, and Cathedral, 
near which is a cell, said to be the burial 
place of Columba. The ruins are much di- 
lapidated, but the generous care of the family 
of Argyll has raised a strong wall round the 
chief parts of the building to secure it from 
mischievous visitants, and to prevent cattle 
from passing through them. Such profana- 
tion was predicted, says the legend, by Co- 
lunlba, in the following quatrain, which, 
likewise, holds out the prospect of lona re- 
covering, in aftertimes, its ancient splendour. 
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« An I> mo cbndhe ! I, mo gfhraidh ! 

* An alte gath manaich bidh g«um bodli 
' An mun tig an laoghal gu crich 

* Bithidh I mar a bha/ 

I, my beloved ! I, my delight ! 
Dwelling of praying monks, shall be trode by cattle, 
Bnt, for that shall come an age that the place 
Will make of lona, as it once had bean. 

With whatever plausibility the mytholo- 
gists may have traced the different appella^ 
tions of lona to roots that convey allusions to 
Arkite superstitions, a simpler and more na- 
tural deduction of the name has been offered. 
In the Gaelo-Ceitic, I signifies a place sur* 
rounded with water, an island ; and I, the 
Island, was afterwards aspirated by Bede, 
the Saxon, into Hy. From the troublous 
surf which constantly beats .upon its shores, 
it was naturally called, by its Gaelic dwel- 
lers, I-thon, the Isle of Waves. This being 
pronounced I*on, was by the monks easily 
lati&ijied lona ; and it may be seen written 
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Hjona bj AdMomm, one of the iuecesson, 
and the biogrspfaer , of Colundlifl. It soon be- 
came known by the name of I^Colum-Cil, 
the Isle of Columba's Retreat. This isle, 
which is now two mites distant from Mull, 
was anciently separated from it by a narrow 
frith, as may he^ inferred firoia tbe in£aianntiDn 
of cotemporary writers, who tell us, that pas- 
sengers used to epuBk aoross the- strait from 
Mull to Hy, Ipna is two mil#ft long, bpA 
one broads and is fertile in all that a rugged 
clime produces. See Stat. Ace. XIS^* 3H; 
and Cajed I. 909. 265. 311, 312* 3191 SS^ 
376. 427 and 47a 

AoAjfDMcvA was the dmighler oi S4aino» 
kiiig of Lochlki. She was beloved by Fi0» 
gal, and i:etumed bis love* Fingal had con* 
quered Starno in war, and had graeroudjf 
dismissed him. But the soul of Stamo ^^ 
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daik and malignant, and kis character fierce 
ead craeL He sent a hard, the graj*haired 
Soivao, to inrite the king of Morven to the 
fitert of shells. Fingal went. The feast end- 
ed, Stamo inrited the stranger to the chase. 
But he designed his death, and men were 
placed in ambush in a wood. Agandecca 
wttved the chief of the wood of destruction^ 
and the sons of death fell under the sword of 
Sehna^s king, while the hill of Gormal re- 
echoed around. << Before the halls of Starno, 
-the sons of the chase convened. The king^s 
dark brows were like clouds ; his eyes like 
meteors of night, f Bring hither,' he said, 
^ Agandficea to her lonrely king of Morven !. 
His hand is stained with the blood of my peo- 
ple; her words have not been in vain.'* She 
came with the red eye of tears. She came 
with loose flowing locks. Her white breast 
heaved with broken sighs, like the foam of 
tiie streamy Lubar. Staroo pierced her side 
with his steel. She fell like a wreath ot snow, 
vor. 11. 2 I 
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which slides from the rocks of Ronan^ when 
the woods are still, and echo deepens in the 
vale ! Then Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs^ 
bis valiant chiefs took arms. The gloom of 
battle roared ; Lochlin fled,- or died. Pale 
in his bounding ship he closed the maid of 
the softest soul. Her tomb ascends on Aid* 
ven ; the sea roars round her narrow dwell- 
ing.'' 

0$sum's Fingal f Book III 

49. Malvina mdaa^dj XDeeping, nigh. 

Malvina, the maid of Lutha, was daughter 
of Toscar, the son of Conloch, chief of the 
Vale of Lutha. Oscar, the son of Ossian, 
was the " dweller of her secret thoughts ;" 
but the blue-eyed warrior was treacherously 
slain in the north of Ireland, by Cairbar, the 
son of Borbar-Duthul, who had invited him 
to a feast, by his bard 011a, for the purpose 
of quarrelling with him. See Ossian's Temo- 
ra. Book I. 
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50. Jnd thine, thyfamws Sehm^s bard. 

OssiAN, the son of Fingal, our inimitable 
Caledonian bard, often denominates himself 
the Voice of Cona, and sings of the harps and 
the songs of Selma, which was the capital of 
Morven. He has many allusions to the pre- 
mature death of his gallant son, and invites 
the maid of Toscar of Lutha to join him in 
touching the mournful harp in praise of the 
low-laid Oscar. See Ossian's Temora, Book I. 

51. Louisa was a lilyjlawer. 

This little episode is founded on the story 
of Miss Macrea, an accomplished young la- 
dy, who was engaged to a British officer, 
serving in General Burgoyne's army in Amer- 
ica. The correspondence between that ge- 
neral and Gates, the American commander, 
relates the melancholy circumstances of her 
fate. Gates, who had just assumed the com- 
3i2 
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mand of the Americans, in a letter, imptt* 
dently charges that gallant officer with pro- 
curing the Indians to mordar Ainerieans, and 
that, in consequence of his orders^ Miss Bl. 
had fallen a sacrifice to Indian ferocity. To* 
this insulting epistle, the following i» an ex* 
tract of Burgoyne^'s spirited ai&wer. << In 
regard to Miss Macrea, her fall wanted not 
the tragic display you hare laboured to give 
it, to make it as sincerely abhorred «id la- 
mented by me, as it can be by the most ten^ 
der of her friends. The fact was no premed- 
itated barbarity : on the contrary, two chiefs, 
who had brought her off for the purpose of 
security, not of violence to her person, dis- 
puting which shoidd be her guard, and, in a 
fit of savage passion, the unhappy woman 
became the victim. Uprni the first intelli* 
gence of this event, I obliged the Indians to 
deliver the murderer into my hands, taiAf 
though to have punished him by our law^ 
or principles of justice, would have been, per* 
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Imps^ uBprecedeatcd, be c^Uinly Amid bam 
sttffiered an igaominious dei^, bad I not heea 
coniinced, from my circomstancesand obeer- 
▼atioa, bejcuid tbe possibilitj of a doubt, that 
a pardon tinder the terms which I presented 
sod they aecepted, would be more efBcaeious 
than aa execudony to prevent similar mischief. 
^ Tna abore instance excited, your intet 
iigem» respecting the Indians is false.'^ See 
MarshallV Life of Washington, III. 279. 

52, T&us gaining Albar^s/amous FreU 

In the month of the Frith of Forth, is situ- 
ated the Bass«Isle, opposite to which, on the 
Lothian shore, stand the ruins of Tamtallon 
castte. — l^e Bass is an insulated rock, about 
a mile from the town of North Berwick. It is 
steep and inaccessible on all sides except the 
south-west, and eren there a single man can- 
not dimb up without the assistance of a rope 
»nd ladder. Boece says, " it is a wounderful 
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«ng, lysand out of the see, widi sa narro 
and strait hals, that na.schip nor bait vaaj 
arrive hot allanarlie at ane part of it. It is 
unwynnabill by ingyiie of men. Every thiag 
that is in the crag, is full of admiratioun aqd 
wounder.^ The Bass originally belonged lo 
the family of Lauder, by whom it was sold 
to Charles II., who. converted its castle into 
a state prison. A garrison was, formerlj, 
kept here, but a party of king James II.*8 
adherents having retained it, after the rest of 
the kingdom had submitted to the new gov- 
ernment, the fortifications were ordered to be 
destroyed. There is a spring of excellent wa- 
ter on the top of the rock. St Kilda, Aika, 
and the Bass, ^re the only.places in ScotlaiMi 
were the solan geese breed. It, at presenti 
contains a small warren of rabbits, and. af- 
fords pasture for a few sheep. See a descrip- 
tion of the Bass in A Journey through Great 
Britain, Lond. 1723, Vol. IIL p. 27-*-9. 
The castle of Tamtallon stands about two 
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miles ea«t firom North Berwick, on a high 
rock, overloolting the sea, by which it is sur- 
rounded on three sidesl It is encompassed 
bj two ditches, the inner of whidi appears to 
have been verj deep. The entrance to the 
castle was hj a draw-bridge. From the stile 
of its architecture it seems to be of consider- 
able antiquity ; but the precise time when it 
was built cannot be ascertained. It wasf an- 
ciently, one of the strongholds of the power- 
ful family of Douglas ; imd was sold by the 
Marquis of Douglas to the president Dairy m- 
pie.—- Lindsay of Pitscottie relates a siege of 
it by James V., when it held out a consider* 
able time. It was destroyed by the Coven- 
anters, in 16399 the owner having favoured 
Charles I. A great part of it still remains^ 
but is in ruins. See two views and a descrip- 
tion of it in Grose's Afitiq. of Scot. p. 77—81. 

5S. I^e tmers of Weemgat*^^^ 
Near to Wester- Weemyss, " seated on a 
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rock projecting bolAy Jsto the sea, WeeBij8»- 
Castk, the aoideiit residence of the famify of 
Wemps, is seen* It is an edifice that oso* 
ODt fidi to strike and interest the beholder 
Around it are pleasmre-gitmnds laid out in a 
laate every way suited to Ae grandenr and 
stjle of the characterisiics of the place. The 
exce^atioBs of the rocks, ^hcch are fiBee-stoney 
are reoiarkable. Tlie^ eastle, now inmiiis, 
is seen to the eastw^ard, iMiitt immediate^' a* 
boFe a range of eavems, nuuiy of whwh are 
converted into dove-cots. The hopg^ at 
these caves seems to have been used in fonn- 
er times icitber as a prison, or a place of r** 
ftige, the great openings bdag bailt up in tb 
most substantial manner. Th&ce is a ciredar 
aperture at the top, which mig^t have beta 
for the purpose either of letting down pm* 
oners, or for the admission of tight, or per- 
haps for both.*^ — The appellative Weemjss 
appears to be derived from the gr^ number 
of caverns which exist in its neighbourhood; 
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Uandi, GamU Win, Brit., meamng a eoreit, 
a holtow, a eave; Tbe fmniij of Weemjrss 
is among the ddest iir this part of theu- 
iHted kiifigdom; ar we find that, on the 
death of Alexander III., the States of Scot- 
land* sent David Weemjss and Michael 
Scott of Balvi^earte for the kkig^s grand- 
daughter, Margaret the Maid of Norway, 
wlK»dt^ befbr&tfiey reached the end of their 
joumey^ <^ In testimony of tJiis honourable 
cdmniigsion and (embassy,'^ saysr Sir Bx)bert 
Sibbaldf, "there is still preserved in the 
ho^sfe of Weemss a silver bason of an antick 
fediion, whicfb David de Weems got from 
the ki0g of Norway at that time." — It was 
b Weemyss-castle that Damley I had his first 
interview with Mary, Queen of Scots, in the 
flummer of A, D. 1565. Greneral Weemyss, 

, • Buchanani HUt. Scot. Lib. VIIL 

t Hist, of Fife and Kinross, p. 127. 

f knox*8 Hist, of Reform, p. 323, and Playfair's Geog. 
H. p. 651-2. 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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the descendant of a very ancient race, is the 
present proprietor, of this romantic castle and 
domain. See an account, and plate of it ia 
Campbell's Journey through North-Biitaii^ 
II. p. 47, 48. 

5if. As yonder aged yeiD can teU. 

A YEW tree in the garden of Cmicksteil- 
,castle, in Renfrewshire, anciently a ^at of 
the Lennox family, is said to have shaded a 
favourite haunt of Mary, and her husband 
Darnley. But her enemies have had' the ef- 
frontery to^assert that this delightful retreat 
was sacred to crime, and polluted with im- 
purity. It is true, she struck several coins 
bearing the device of that m'ajestic tree, 
under a crown, with the motto dat 6U>RiiL 
VIRES, 1565; but this was done in grateful 
remembrance of the delicious moments of 
matrimonial happiness, exalted by retire- 
ment, which she enjoyed in that sequestered 
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and beautiful spot. See Noble^s Gen. Hist, 
of the Stewart Family ; Crawford's Hist, of 
Benfrewshire, P. II. p. 3S8-3; andNicoU 
sob's Scottish Library, p. 38S. 

55. At StuUh fisat^d iheir deathless names. 

Nbar Rodin is the sceae, where 10,000 
Soots defeated, in one da^*, &ree English ar- 
mies, each consisting of the same number of 
men. TUa happened on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1303. 

Edward I. sent Seagrare into Scotland 
with an army, rather to destroy the country,' 
tiban to fight the natives, who, he imagined, 
weve in no condition to make resistance:: 
This general marched Iiis troops in three di- 
visions, each at the distance of seven miles 
from the other. Thus, he reached Rosliii itk. 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. At . that 
place, he was une:qpectedly attacked by the 
Scottish ^forces, under Cumyn.and Fra^er^ 
2k2 
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who routed his first division and' took him- 
self prisoner. The next advanced io the re- 
lief at their general, and as it» equalled the 
Scots, in number, chiarged with great impe* 
tuositj, which, however, they maintained, 
and were again victorious. When tfaejr had 
just finished the action, in which they suffer- 
ed considerably, Asid were much exhaiftsted 
wiih fa^gue, and loss, ofi Mood, the ^tUrd di- 
vision of /the En^tsh i^ppeared^advaiisiilg 
with f apddity, to kietrieve the Jhonour wbidi 
their countrymen had lost. And, as tbctr 
Auaabec waftconsiderdbly augmented.byrthose 
who had escaped from the twofocmerjen'- 
'gagaments, th^y approatdied in the fullest 
cooifidenee of vietoity. XheiScots^'dismagred 
at' their appearance, ! would :have betaken 
themselves to flight, had > they not been re- 
straancd by the remonstrances lof their lead- 
ers, who exhorted them' to fl^hetbne effort 
more to^augmont^he gkipythey had'alre)idy 
won, and to secure the ^p^lils -they had gath* 
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eped. Tlras animated, they svppliedr them- 
seires witb the mms^f the ?aaquiahed, and 
mounting the boises Ihey b^ taken, stood 
iU shock of another battle, .which Ihej gain- 
ed wkhgtieat (Ufficulty. See Hemmiogford, 
L 387-8 ; and Forinn, Lib. XII. e. 9. 

yVfLUAM KiasiAtdiT of Grange ' was the 
m0Kt gidlantman, and the most celebraited 
warrior of his age and naiion. Considering 
him as a<per3on of the strictest- honour in the 
army of the confederate Lords, Mary sur- 
r^idered herself to him at Carberry- HIil, on 
conditions which' ^ivere immediately vioialcfd.' 
He gave the unfortunate queai a promise of 
protection, but he was unable to shield 'her 
from the abusive scoffs of the meanest of her 
sttlijects, who poured upon her the mo$t op-* 
probrioos and indeeent epithets. The infe- 
mous'as0ociation, 'into whose hands Mary 
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had now fallen, forgetful of their flolemn pre- 
mise to honour her as queen, upcm her dis- 
missing Bothwell, and regardless of the re- 
monstrances of Eirkaldy, who resented the 
violation of the treaty, sent her, in the mean- 
est and most wretched dress they could pro* 
cure, a prisoner to the solitary fortalice of 
Lochleven, without a friend, or eren an atten- 
dant to sooth her piercing sorrow. Kirkaldy 
was only pacified in his remonstrances, by iikt 
assurances of the Lords, that they had inter- 
cepted a letter from the queen to Bothvrdl^ 
after her surrender, whkh evinced the most 
inordinate' love to' the murderer of Damley. 
Yet he i*etained a secret attachment to her 
canse« He was, however, /appointed govern- 
or of Edbbqrgh oasde by Murray, the re* 
gent. Itiis he afterwards defended, in tiie 
queen^s name, with such obstinate skill, as to 
require the army of £lil»beth of England to 
reduce it; who^ instead of treating this vigo- 
rous chieftain as a generous foe Whose valour 
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commanded respect, barbarously put him to 
death by a public execution. See Robertson^s 
History of Scotland, Vol. 11. p. 369; and 
Noble's G&n. Hist, of the Stewarts, p. 2S». 

ffl. Daughter of Conors regtd stem. 

CoNAR, or Conary II., ruled, as chief king, 
in Ireland, from A. D. 312 to S30, and was 
descmded, according to the Irish genealogists, 
from the great Conaiy, who fisil by the stroke 
of assassination in A. D. 60. In the reign of 
Cormac, the supreme king of Ireland, the 
northern division of that island, Ulladh, now 
Ulster, was torn by the rival dissensions and 
turbulent ferodty of its native tribes. Their 
frequent disputes called, at length, for the 
interposition oS the Irish sovereign, about 
the middle of the third century. In this war, 
Cairbre-Biada, the cousin and general of 
Ckirmac, and son of Conary II., conquered 
an ample territory of thirty miles in extent, 
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in the nerth-^Mt cornier of Irei&ad, ^Hncb, 
at tkat cKsasiffous'qpocb, was. possessed b|r 
tlie Cruithncy an emigraitcd tri9>e of tbeiBi^- 
thon of C^denia. This ifistiict waEsi now 
seized by Cairbre-Riada and his follow- 
ers, in the right of cdaquest and bj the ft- 
Tour of Cormac ; when it was denominated, 
fram the conquemr, J)al«»Riada, .the* Vale or 
DomMn of Eiada; Over Dal>«Riada^ Cakhne 
and his posterlly cointinned to ruleiorageB, 
MBder the coostluit protection ^ of thdr : fc^ 
tions^ the sovereigns' of Ireland; This con- 
quest, however, sowed, the seeds of • raaajr 
deputes, which grew up intomortat'confliets, 
and steeped the country in blood during ma- 
ny subsequ^t ages. In the prevalenee of 
ccmquest, and progress of p^pt^tion, a 0^ 
ny was conducted from Dal-Riada to Nofth- 
Biitain, in A. D. SOS, under three chiefs, Fer- 
gud^ Loarn, and Angus, the sons of Ere, the 
son of Eocha-Munrahmar, a lineal descendiemt 
of Cairbre*Riada. At this remarkable epoch 
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of the Scottish hiftteiy, Lugad, the son of 
Laognr, was sovereign of Ireland, and 01- 
char, the brother of Ere, king of Dal-Riada, 
while Drest-Oarthioiaoth rtigned, in Fort- 
mot, over the Picts. Angus, the son of Ere, 
died; and the death of his eldest brother 
Loam, so<m after^ left the survivor, Fergus, 
ialeiQ<mareh of the Didriadan Scots, and the 
.psv^gewtor of a long iUustrious line of kings. 
Kenneth, the son of Alpin, was the twentj- 
ninth monarch in the series of the lineal de* 
scendants of the son of Ere, and had the good 
ibrtune and honour of uniting the rival and 
hostile nations of the Picts and Scots under 
one government, in A. D. 843. The immor- 
tal Bruce, in whose mouth is put the pro- 
phetic address, in the text, was the twenty- 
ninth from Kenneth, and succeeded to the 
throne of his fathers, in 1306, and the unfor- 
tunate Mary was the tenth, in succession, 
from that renowned prince. See Caledonia, 
Vol. I. Book u. chap. 6. 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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58. The votaries (^pagoda-gods 

Shall hail them lords with homageftd salam. 

Alluding to the extent of the British pow- 
er in India. Salam is an Hindustanic word 
denoting the action of expressing respect^ v6. 
neration, or homage. It contains gradation, 
and is varied according as a greater or less 
degree of reverence is meant to be expresaed. 

59. With arroafd sheaf -^ 

Alluding to ^jishop KeHinedy's sheaf of ar- 
rows. — James II. being reduced to distress, 
by a rebellious association of his nobles, w^ 
paired to St. Andrew^s, to consult with the 
bishop, who was famous for his virtues, aWt 
ities, and wisdom, on the measures most pro- 
per to be adopted towards suppressing it 
The illustrious prelate, having retired iosusp- 
plicate the favour of Heaven to his sovereign 
and country, returned with a bundle of ar- 
rows. These he presented to the king, and 



I 
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desired him to break them ; which, however, 
he was unable to do. The seer took back 
the arrows, and broke them sin^j. The 
BiODaroh now understood the lesson, did so 
with his nobles, and restored peace to his 
kingdom and stability to his throne. See 
Ljndaaj of Pitscottie's History of Scotland, 
p. 96-7-^ ; where the story exhibits a picture 
of the mumers of the times, 

60. Yon lonely tree-^ 

In the parish of Cathcart lies the field of 
Langside, memorable in being the scene of 
the last and decisive effort of the unfortunate 
Mary to regain her crown and authority. 
The place where the affair was decided, is an 
eminence in the the northern extremity of 
the parish. It is easy of access from the 
south and east, but, on the north and west, 
is steep and difficult. On the summit, and . 
rather toward the north side of the hill, is a 
2l2 
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circular, or rather dti^ical^ exkiasmm^ vUek^ 
it would appear, hadl)een a ftoman encsmpr 
ment It is 360 feet in eircumfefencCy aai 
must hav« been oneof tbe Cagtra £xplMst»> 
mm, or slat^ns for sentinels. It is, Tulgaiw 
I7, called Que^i Mary's camp, but tkere was 
no camp formed by either of tbe partieB. A 
place is sttU pointed out, upon an opposite 
eminence, fully in riew of tbe fidd now de- 
scribed, and near the old castle of Catbeart, 
where Mary stood while her (eAe in tbe action 
was decided. A hawthorn bush, commonly 
known by the itame of Queen Mary^s tboro, 
marked out the spot» till it decayed IbroH^ 
age; but another has been pbnl^ in iti 
place, by James Hili^ Esq., tbe proprietor of 
the ground, to perpetuate the remenibraBee 
of these interesting curcumstances. See Stit 
Account, Vol. V. p. 349, 

61. JhJ Pera/,qfihepoieMarm* 
The Earls of Northumberland and West- 
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istf^rlaad, two of ihe most apeiaat and powcr* 
kl of the English peers, and possessed of tbnt 
iollueiice over the iidiabitaiits, which was be- 
mditacj m the popular aod martial families 
of Ferej aod NevU, ib isoaimiseration of her 
saffi^rix^, had warmly espoused the interest 
rf M«ry, Queea of Scots, and engaged in se- 
veGsl designs for her relief. Being drireo 
into op0n rebellion^ by a detection of their 
8i^i»nes, on the 9th of November, 1569, thej 
ecected their standard against their sovereign. 
They and their followers, however, were soon 
after obliged to disperse; when the chiefs 
toak refuge among the Scottbh borderers. 
The two Earls, together with the Countess of 
Northumberland, wandering for some days 
8m<Hig the wastes of Liddisdale^ were plund- 
ered by the banditti, exposed to the rigours 
of the season, and Idt destitute of the neces- 
saries of life. Westmorland was concealed 
by Scot of Buccleugh and Ker of Femiherst, 
and afterwards conveyed to the Netherlands* 
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Northumberiand was seized by the Earl of 
Murray, then Regent of Scotland, and thrown 
a priBoner into Lochleven castle, where he 
was closelj confined till nearly the end of 
1573, when he was ungenerously given up to 
Lord Hunsdon, governor of Berwick ; andi 
being carried to York, was put to death by 
order of Queen Elizabeth. The young king 
of Scotland's party depended so much on E* 
lizabeth^'s protection, that it was scarcely pos* 
sible to refuse putting into her hand a paiwn, 
who had taken up arms against her: But as 
a sum of money was paid, on that account^ 
and shared between Morton^ who succeeded 
Murray in the regency, and Sir William 
Douglas of Lochleven, the former of whom, 
during his exile in England, had been much 
indebted to Northumberland'^s friendship, the 
abandoning this unhappy nobleman to certain 
destruction, was deemed a most ungrateful 
and mercenary action. See Robertson's His^ 
tory of Scotland, Books V. and VI. 
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%2. 7%en set the sun that shone at Otterburth 

Otterburn is remarkable as the scene of 
ao action between the Scots and English, in 
1388, the one commanded by the Earl of 
Douglas, the other by Sir Ralph Percy. The 
Scots were victorious, but lost their generaL 
Twelve hundred of the English were left dead ^ 
upon the field ; and Percy, his brother, and 
a hundred of the chief officers were made 
prisoners. See the Histories of England^ 
daring the reign of Richard II. 

The Douglas of Otterburn bled for his 
country, and conferred honour upon it by his 
death; but the Douglas of Lochleven dis- 
graced his name, and his nation, by selling 
the life of his illustrious prisoner for money. 

68. A monster scorned an angeVs tears. 

Alluding to the brutal treatment of Mary, 
when in confinement in the castle of Lochle* 
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voEi, bj the Earl of Murray. The epitihet is, 
perhaps, too strong ; but it is applied to the 
same persona^ bj one who knew hia histo- 
ry, and was well acquainted with his true 
character. See Noble's Genealogical His- 
tory of the Stewart Family^ p. 898-8. 



64. And tkriUsjian dammf breasted 



Swans have been faUed, from time imme- 
morial, to foretel their own deaths, and to 
sing, most melodiously, their own death-song* 
See this curious soliject, learnedly, treated by 
the ingenious Bryant in his Analysis of An- 
cient Mythology, Vol. II. p. 63—85. 

65. The pictured legend — 

Whue a solitary prisoner in Lochleven 
castle, Mary had recourse to such amuse- 
ments as evinced a nnnd of the finest sensi- 
bility, and a taste of the most amiable ele- 
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gwoe. H^ 60iiiiets poured forth her feelings 
in til the metody of sorrow^ while her fftney 
beguiled the lobely hdiirs iii the beautiful p)ro- 
docftiofid ^ her needle. Of this kind a' vette- 
nMe i^ffeeialeii is preserved in the palace of 
Seo»e, b^ thi^ £arl of MansfieM. « Iii s6^ 
aj^ment ob the west side of the house^ 
whieh is eisUed the QueenV ]fto6fii, k a bed 
tffloweined ofiitl^on^ v^elVet, Whteh is said t6 
kil^ bee)A the wo^k of the aecomf)Kshed and 
iiitfm»A«te Queefk Mary, dtlfiftg her confikire- 
BMtit in the castte of LoehieTeA."^ See Fbi- 
djrUv's Seaitties of Scotland, IV. p. 8Q7^ and 
Isle's Gen. fiidt. of the StewartS) p. 338. 

TkE Insh of Lochleven, or St. Serf *s Isle. 
See Part II. Note 1.— The inhabitants of 
this Islet *made a considerable figure in an- 
cient times as the following extract will de- 
monstrate. A dispute had taken place between 
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Sir Robert Burgoner and the monks of Locb- 
leven. " The knight violentlj opinressed the 
monks, who complained to David I. The 
king summoned a meeting of the whole coun- 
ty of Fife and Fdrthrif, in order to do justice 
to both' parties. Constantine^ the Earl of 
Fife, and the great judge of Scotland, collect- 
ed the power of the county : and the Bishop 
of ,St. Andrew V sent his army, which was 
commanded by Budadh and Slogadah : here, 
then, were two armies assembled for support- 
ing law and justice. Without the appear- 
ance of an inquest, the dispute w^s i^^^tred 
to three judges ; Constantine the earl, Dufgal 
a judge venerable for his age and noted for 
his knowledge, and Meldoineth a judge ot 
equal respectability^ After hearing witnesses, 
Dufgal gave his judgment upon the complaint, 
and pronounced sentence against Burgoner.^ 

CQledoWf J. p, 74s. 
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6^7. -^Servan's caaiUcopt throng. 

Bruoe, king of the Picts, gave the Isle of 
LodileveH to St. Seiranus, and that kind of 
monks called Culdees, by whom it was retain- 
ed until the time of David I., who, it sterns, 
assumed the character of a reformer. To 
the priory of St. Andrew'^s this pious prince 
gave the monastery of St. Servan, and the 
Insh of Lochleven, with an intimation, that 
if the Culdees would live peaceably, they 
should be protected ; but if they resisted the 
royal grant, they would be expelled the holy 
isle of St Servan. The Culdees were expel- 
led ; though it is not easy to ascertain the 
time and circumstances of that event, which 
arose from the violence of the canons, and the 
connivance of the bishops, who generally sup- 
ported the canons against the. Culdees. See 
Spottiswood's History, p. 417, Keith's Bish- 
ops, p. 237, and Caledonia, I. p. 437. 

As St. S^ was a notable character, and s, 
2 M 2 
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monk of renown, U m%y^ perhaps, net be inw 
proper to give the legendary account of such 
a venerable persQnage. 

St. Scrp was tbfrson of a king of Canaafi^ 
and resigned his paternal inheritance to his 
brother, tbi^ he might be at Hbsrly to travel. 
About the time of the death of Pope Joha 
III., A. D. 571, the saint, conducted by an 
angel, went to Rome, and was raised to. the 
Papacy, which he held during seven years. 
Setting out from Rome, after having made a 
* Predicatyowne, and a sotempne fayre Ser« 
mowne to the Romans,^ and travelling through 
France, he arrived at tlie shore oppe»te to 
Britain, still conducted by his angelic guide, 
where he embarked with a retinue of one 
hundred persons ; and, after a prosperous 
voyage, arrived at Inch-Keith, between Leith 
And Kinghom. At that place he was visited 
by Adamnan, the Abbot of I>Columb-Kil, 
and entreated to come to Fife. In compli- 
ance with the holy man's request, he left 
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Inch-Keith, and arrived at Dysart, and pro- 
ceeding thence by water, came to Kinneil. 
' Syne,* as Wyntown says, 

« , at KynncU he came to land* 

« Thare owre the Wattyr he kest his Wand 

« That suddanly grewe in a Tre; 

* And bare of Appyly* grct plente ; 
« And that stede eftyre ay 

* Morglas was callit mony day. 

* And owre the Wattyr, of purpos, 

* Cf Forth he pawyd til Culros : 
•Thare he begowth to red aground, , 

* Quhar th^ hp t^iowcht a. %jrk to fouod*' • 

In this pious design, Aowever, he was op- 
posed by Brude, at tbat time, king of the 
Picts. But Brude, b^iiig overtaken by a se- 
vere sickness, was ipicovered by the prayers 
of St. Serf. Upo^»this, he made his peace 
with the saint, aid gave him Culross, witb 
all the profits of it freely, commending him- 
self and his peqrfe to the prayers of the holy 
man ; ^nd the?e kte e^j^ertained him and his 
company most honourably on the spot, where 
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« -.i..- fyrst Saynt Serf tuk his Reset 
' To live of that that he mycht get, 

* And thare he browcht wpe Saynt Mongowe, 
« That syne was byschape of Glasgow. 

* Synef rae Culros he pasj ewyn 

* To the Inche of Lowch-Lewyn. 

* The Kyng Brud of devotyoune 

* Mad till Saynt Serf donatyowne 

* Of that Inthe, and he dwelt thare 

* Till sewyn yhere oure-passed ware/ 

Then follows an account of St. Serf's travels 
to Tullibody arid Tullicoultiy, where he 
virought many miracles, such ag 

* In Twlyboth^ane il Spryte 

* A Crystyn man that ^yme tarrytt^ 

* Of that Spyryte he wai than 

^ Dely veryd throuch thai haly man. 

* InTwlycultry til a Wyfe 

* Twa Swnnys he rasyd frabede to JLyf.' 

Notwithstanding this gener6i8 deed^ a Tulii- 
coultry rogue, it seems, madi free with a fa- 
vourite ram of the hjjfy flian^ and eke his 
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travelling companion* Thb occasioned ano- 
ther miracle. 

* This haly man had a Ram 

* That he had fed wp of a Lame, 

* And oyvyd him to follow ay 

* Qohare-ewyre he pastyd in his waj t 

* A thefe this Schepe in Athron stall, 

* And ete hym wp in pesis all. 

* Quhen Saynct Serf his ram had myst 

* Quha that it stall was few that wyst : 
*■ On presumptyowne newyithelcs 

< He, that it stall, arestyd wes ; 

' And til Saynt Serf syne wes he browcht. 

* That Schepe he sayd that he stall nowcht } 

* An thare-til for to sware an Athe 

* He sayd, that he wad noucht be lathe. . 

* Bot sone he worthyd rede for schame 

* The Schepe thare bletyd in hys Wame. 

* Swa wes he taynted schamfully, 
' And at Saynt Serf askyd mercy*' 

The romantic Devon is also a scene of the 
redoubtable Servan'^s spiritual Gbivalr}\ 
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< T* BWftk Of Icnrotyoime 

* And prayere, he Blew a fell Drzgowut : 

« Quhare he wet slayne, that place wet aj 
*^The Dragownyi Den cald to thii day.* 

The next perilous feat of our Lochleven saint 
was his triumph, iki a theological dtspiitdtion, 
over the devil, atid the place where it hap- 
pened was a cave near t)ysavt ; but thfi de« 
ceiver of Eve was foiled by St. Serf, for 

< Than aawe the Dewyl» that he cowd« noaM 
« Wyth al the wylit, that he soucht 

< Ourcum Saynct Serf; he said than, 

* He kend hyili for a wys man ; 

* For-thi he thare gave hym qwyte, 

< For he wan at hym aa profyte. 

« Saynct Serf sayd^ «' Thow Wrech ga 

* Fr4 this stede, I byd the'* 

* Suddanly than passyd he : 

* Fra that stede he held hym away, 

* And nevyr wes sene thare till this day.* 

This remark^ible gentleman died, at last, as 
he had livedo a devout saint. 
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* Htpe all tiuf Sa^uiot Serf pait 
' West OB til CttlroB ab hati 

* And he hys state quhen that he knewe 

* That til hyi endyng nere he drewe, 

* The wrechyd Warld he for-suke. 

* Hys Saeramentis thare all he tuke 

* Wyth Sdirylitev and ftiU ComtityDttiift. 
^ He yhald wyth gud devotyowne 

* Hys C€»rs til halowyd Sepulture, 

* And his Saule til the Creatui'e.* 

Wyntovmis CronyhU of Scotland^ Book F,ek.l%. 

* St. Serf was, perhaps, a clergyman of 
Skafehchijd, orDalrieta, tftkeit in warbythe 
Picfats, and consequently a slave or serf, whose 
superior knowledge and sanctity raised him 
to consequence and veneration among a rude^ 
people.—- Some other fables concerning St. 
Serf are noticed by Usher, p. 612.^ 

Mdcpker90iC$ Notei on ft^yfUownu CrmykU^ B. F, 

^. The son of sage Dereli gave. 
According to Wyntown, Brude, thebattler^ 
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the son of Dargart,or < Derly,Veigned over the 
Ficts, at the arrival of St. Serf, and was first 
an enemy, but aftenvards, a benefactor to the 
pious wanderer. The Picts had, some years 
prior to that period, been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the preaching of St. Columba, dur- 
ing the reign of Bridi the son of Mailcon. 
Brude, as already stated, gave the isle of Loch- 
leven to St. Serf and the Culdees, where he 
founded a monastery, which was long respect- 
able among the primitive churches. The son 
of Dereli seems to have been a warrior pf 
some note, as we find him defeating the 
Northumbrians under Berht, their powerful 
leader, in A. D. 699. The Saxons, howev- 
er, avenged this repulse by defeating the Picts, 
in Mananfield, and killipg Brude their king 
in A. D. 710. See Wynt Cronyk., Smith's 
Columba, p. 164, and Caled .1. 210. 436, 437. 

69. Denotes good RonarCs grassy grave. 
St. Ronan, the Abbot of the Monastery of 
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LocUeven, liTed to a full age, died, and was 
buried in the island of St. Serf. See Sib- 
bald's Fife and Kinross, p. 109. 

70. Amid ike scenes of FothdUCs care. 

PoTHALD, bishop of St. Andrews's from 

A. D. 1065 to 1093, granted to the monas- 
tery of St. Servan, and the monks of Loch- 
leven, the church of Hurkendorach or Auch* 
icvderran, with the accustomed privileges and 
dues. See Crawf. Officers of State, p. 431. 

F0THA1.D was a great and wise man, and 
had the honour of performing the hymenean 
ceremony at the unibn of Malcolm III., king 
•f Scots, with Margaret, daughter of Edward, 
king of England. See Wyntownis Cronykil, 

B. VII. c. 3. 

7 1 . By fell Macbeth and Gmoch garnished fair* 

The renowned Macbeth, was the son of 
2 n2 
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VnAejy moomim: of Boss, p^ lo^kis Uft 
Bbout A. D. 1030, in some faosttle amfliet 
with Malcolm II. Madseft beeame maor# 
tnor of Ross, by birth, of Moray by his mar- 
riage with the Lady Gruodi, and by Iris 
crimes, the king of Scots* Gruoch was the 
daughter of Boedhe, the son ef Eeimeth IV. 
^e was first married to Gilcomgainy the 
maormor of Mor^ay, who was slain in his t*as^ 
tie, about A. D. 1032, with fifty of liis friends, 
upon which she fled to Bosd witb her;iafittit 
son, Lttlabh, when she became the wife of 
Macbeth. This injured pair had, Urns, the 
death of Finley, the dethronement and dea& 
of Kenneth IV., and the murder of tfaemaDP-' 
mor of Moray, to revenge upon the ^< good 
Buncan,^ who notwithstanding^ his ^populari- 
ty, was assassinated at Bothgowanan, near 
Elgin, in A. D. 1039. Macbeth immediate- 
ly, seized the sceptre, and resigned with vi- 
gour, respect, and renown, till he was at last 
slai% at Lumphanmi, %>n the Sthof S^cei^iier^. 
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106S,. hf the injured lumd of MacduiT, vihen 
Us body was conveyed, fwr interment, to lo- 
0% the aaered repository of tiie Scottish kings. 
Whatever m^t be the charms that Ifac- 
heth discovered in .royalty, still the odious 
crittfte by which he gained his authority seems 
to have haunted his most prosperouamoments. 
He tried, by distiibuting money at Rome, by 
hrgssses to the. clergy, and by charity to the 
poor, to obtain relief from ^' the afilictions of 
those terrible dreams, that did shake him 
nigbltyr" He, and the Lady Gruocb, his 
wife, gore the lands of Kirkness and the ma* 
Borof Bolgy to the Culdees of X.ochIeven. 
The genuine' history of Macbeth is given by 
Mr Chalmers in Caledonia, Vol. I. Book 
III. c. vii..q. y. 

1^ W^ere Wyaknsn tkirbkd Scotia's fanu. 

Androw of Wyntown is supposed to have 
been bom about the middle of the long reigii 
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of Dayid II. He was a canon regular of ih€ 
Priory of St. Andrew's, then so great and floors 
isbing, that it had under its jurisdiction the 
priories of Sti Serfs Insh in LocUeven/of P<»U 
moak on the north bank of th^ saaie lake^ of 
Pitlenweem in the east part of Fife, of the Isle 
of ^aj in the Frith of Forth, and of Mony- 
musk iii Aberdeenshire. In,^ or before the 
year 1395, Wyntown was^ by the favour of 
his fellow canons, elected prior of the m<mas- 
tery of St. Serf ^s Insh. In the same year, 
<< Andreas de Wynton Prior insulse lacus.<k 
Levin,^^ Was present with others at a peram^ 
bulation for dividing the baronies of Kirkness 
and Ldchore, << in presentia serenissimi {mn- 
cipis Rdbarti Duds Albani^e.^ In 1406, be 
is designed Canonicus Sancti Andreas, Prior 
prioratus insulae Sancti Servani infra lacum 
de Levin/' InnfeSj p. 622^ mentioaa < several 
authentick acts or public instruments' of Wyn- 
town, as prior, from 1395 to 1413, in Ex- 
tracts from the Register of St* Andrew's, in 
the possession of the Earl of Panmui:!?. 
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ScHTR Ihone of the Weemjss, ancestor of 
the Earls of Weemjrss, was one of Wyntown''s 
particular friends, to whom be appears to have 
considered himself under great obligations. 
It' was at his request that be undertook ^ The 
Qiygynale Cronjkil of ScoUand,*" which was 
composed between the 3d of September, 1420, 
aud the return of James I. from his unjust 
d^ntion in England, in April, 1 424, It is 
probable that Wyntown did not long survive 
the conclusion of his work ; for he reckoned 
himself an old man when he engaged in it ; 
which he certainly must have been, having 
presided 30 years over his priory ; and it is 
probable he was not a young man when eleCf 
ted to that dignity. See Macpherso^s Pre- 
fsice to Wyntownis Cronykil, p. xix — ^xxv. 

Wyntown''s account of himself is simple 
aud curious. 

* And for I wyll naue bere the blam.e 

* Of my defawte, this is my name, 
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*■ Be Baptyi^me Androvre o5 Wyntowne, 
« Of Sanct Aodrofwya « CbaneflNme 

^ ReguUre,.but noucht-for-thi 
« Of them all the lest worthy : 

* Bot of thare grace and thare fawoure- 
« I we» but meryt, mad6 Pf iowre 

« Of tbe Ynche wftli»4a JLochnLewysff, 

* Ha'vrand thereof jxf TytU ewyne 
« Of Sanct Androtvys Dyoce^y 

' Betwene the Lowmonde and Benarty.* 

Cront/kily B, I. Prologue^ v, 83—94. 

< The Oi7gynaleCi*on3rkilof Scotland, be 
Androw of Wyntown, Priowr of Sanct Serfis 
Ynche in Loch-Lewjrn,** was first printed and 
published, with Notes and a Glossary, by Mr 
Darid Macpherson, in 1795. 

70. Whenfiedged mth vengeance WaUace^fiem. 

How Wallace won the Insh of Lochleven, 
and drove the English out of it, see in Harry 
the Minstrel's Life and Acts of Sir William 
Wallace, black letter edition, Book X. ch. 3. 
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71. Near thy tone shore my Edvy died. 

£dwy — ^a fictitious name to an amiable 
flchool-companion, who was lost in Lochle- 
ven, with two of his father's servants, on the 
first Monday of January, O. S. 1796.— Some 
imrts of the lake, perhaps from springs, resist 
the frost longer than others, and are resorted 
to, by the wild-fowls, which keep them open, 
when the rest of the surface is covered with 
ice. Into one of these openings the unhappy 
youth sunk and was drowned, while las broth- 
er, and the brother of the other two, passed 
ihe aperture in the ice and escaped. 

72. The solemn sires of Innis-Druid seem, 

Innis-Druio signifies the Isle of Druids.— 
^Ithou^ there exists no tradition or record 
to prove that the Insh, or Isle of Lochleven 
bad been a seat of the Druids ; but, as cir- 
cles of stones, and other 'remains of these 
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venerable phitosoptiers of our forefathers have 
been, and still are to be met with, in the 
neighbouring country, and on tint adjaoent 
hills ; and, as the Druidfl are allowed to hare 
affected solitude, and to have frequented small 
islands in lakes and rivers, I was willing to 
feign this loneljr retreat as the scene of ritea, 
soered in the religion of Britain^s primeval 
race.^^A sketch of the Druidic mythptogj- 
is sulgotned in mi additional note. 

73. And hoar Ckdvi heads the train. 

The chief of the Caledonian Druids was 
called Coi^bhi, or Coi^hi-Druidh, bh as v, and 
sometimes Priomhdhraoith, the aroh-druid, 
or chief of the wise-men. — The veneration in 
which his ehiuacter was held, and the firm 
reliance which men had upon his friendsliiji^ 
may be peneeived in the Gaelic provjerfa, 

* Ge fagua do Jar 

* S* fai^e na sin cabhair Choibhi.' 
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< Tke siobe m not io near the •asnh^ at the help eS Coivi 
to those who need hi« aid.' Sec Macphcr. Dister. p. 19. 



f Tfltc tippearance of the Arcfa-Drmd was 
j grftndlj venefflble. He wat dressed in long 
1 Ibvriiig robes, had ji^ his band tbe magie rod, 
i wbite the angninom was suspended from his 
( deck by a golden chain. This extraordiDarj 
f production, called also the Druid^s Egg, was 
I pretended to have been formed by a great 
Hciinber of serpents interwoven and twined 
I together. When fcnrmed, it was ifaised up 
into the air by their hissing, and was to be 
caught, in a clean white cloth, before it fell 
to the ground. The person who, thus, got 
possession of it, was obliged to mount a fleet 
horse, and to ride ofT at full speed to escape 
from the serpents, which pursued him with 
great rage until stopped by a river. The me- 
thod of proving the genuineness of the An^ 
guinum was no less 'extraordinary. It was 
to be incased in gold, and thrown into a 
stream, and, if genuine, would swim against 
2o2 
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the current. " I have seen,'' says Pliny*, 
" that egg ; it is about the bigness of a mode- 
rate apple ; its shell is a cartilaginous incrus- 
tation, full oC little cavities, such as are on the 
legs of the polypus ; it is the Druidic badge.'' 
The Anguinuni was said to render those, 
who carried it about with them, superior to 
their adversaries in all^disputes, and to pro- 

^"" ' cure them tRe favour of the great Itis ako 
supposed to have been an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the creation of the world. The 
serpents represent the Divine Wisdom form- 

^^ itig the Universe, and the Egg is the world 
formed by that Wisdom r and the virtue as. 
cribed to it, of giving those, who possessed it , 
a supeilSrity over others, and endearing them 
to great men, was intended to represent the 
moral effects of learning and philosophy. See 
Ufl.*n. Hist, XVIIfrp. 690; and Henry's 
Britain; H.^. t9, 60-1. 



• Wat. K-st. Lib. XXIX. cap. 3. 
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Taliebin, a British bard, between A. D. 
520 and 570, assumes the character of an 
Arch-Druid in his mythological poetry, and 
thus alludes to the Adder-stone: 

* Trybedaut raut^ 

* Rac y defauty 

* £il dal rossed. 

' Taryanneu bao^ 

* Am dal Henfan, 

* Bu edryssed. 

* Bleid y vyuyt, 

* Oedd bleidyat rhyt, 
' Yn y deuredd, 

Pubal peleidyr i 

< Penyr pryd neidyr, 

' O luch nadredd.* 
Taliesi'n Dyhwldiant Elphin, Wd. Arch, I. 2U 
Make a firm stay did the assembly. 
According to custom, 

Aiid chanted with roses round their foreheadf< 
Shields high-exalted. 
Around the top of Henvan, 
Were abundant. 
The aspect of him was lively, 
MTio had snatched over the ford. 
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III his bardikood, 
The involved ball, irradiant : 
Splendid production of the adder, 
Out-darted hj serpents. 

The Anguinum, in Gaelic, is Glaoine nan 
Draoith, the glass bead of the Druid ; and, 
in British, Glain Nadrodd, the adder-stone. 
It was worn by the different orders of Bards, 
each having its appropriate colour. The blue 
ones belonged to the presiding Bards, the 
white to the Druids, the green to the Ovydd, 
and the three colours blended to the disci- 
ples. See Owen^s Diet. ap. Glain. 

74. —Bel tlie Healer— 

The Divinity was adored by all the Celtic 
nations under the name of Baal or Bel, and 
when they invoked him as a Healing God, 
their offering was the mistleto of the oak, cut 
down with much ceremony. Bel was ^so 
worshipped as the director of battles. In- 
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deed, the terms Bel, in the British, B&i, Beai, 
and Beul, in the Gaeik, signify tumult, war, 
slaughter. This name of the Cekic dirinity 
would, of coarse, be considered by the Ro- 
mans as the same . with tbrir Mars ; and 
accordingly, on Boman-British altars, dedl> 
eated to Mars, he is denominated Bel ; for on 
one found in the North of « England is this 
]nscri];ition, bbl y duw cadvr, Bd, or Mars, 
the puissant God. See Owen^s Diet ap. Bel. 

75. A maniie white veils Uchdoa. 

The mistleto is distinguished by several e- 
pithets in the British language, all which al- 
lude to the situation in which it grows. It 
is named Uchelva, Uchelval, Uchelvar, Uch- 
elwydd, Uchelawg, Uchcllawr,the lofty-grow- 
ing one; and Pren Awyr, the ethareal tree. 

Ths mistleto is a parasite plant, never 
growing upon the ground. • Its foliage is yel- 
low, the berries milk-white, and so viscous 
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as to serve for bML-lime. When these fall, 
they adhere to the branches of the tree on 
which the plant grows, and strike, root into 
_ its bark, or are carried to distant trees bj 
birds. Was the golden bough so beautifully 
4escribed by Virgil * as the passport of Eneas 
to the Infernal Regions a mi^leto, and the 
poet acquainted with the Etheresd Tree of 
the Druids? With equal subKmity and 
beauty this singular plant is described by the 
charming pen of Dr Darwin, in his Lores of 
the Plants. He thus apostrophises it, by its 
botanical name ; 

_ * Oh, euy, bright habitant of air, alighti 
« Celestial vise a, from thya^gel-flight !-^ 
* — Scorning the sordid soil, aloft she springs, 
f * Shakes her white plume, and claps her golden wings; 

« High o'er the fields of boundless ether roves, 
. * And seeks amid die clouds her soaring loves!' 

Botamc Gardei^ J'art IL Canto S, • .2$€-^26?. 

* ^neidos, Lib. VL v. 136—144. 201^209, 
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The Druids entertained a most superatU 
tiottg veneration for the mistleto of the oak, on 
a religious account Thej had also a high 
Cfuaion of its raedidnal virtues, esteeming it 
a kind of ptnacea, or remedy for aU diseases. 
It was, therefore, gathered with the moat 
pompous cerem<mie8, and solnnn invocations 
to the All-Healing, AlUSaving Power, to 
give it beneficial effcacy in the implication. 
*^ In such gloomy shadows, as they most usu« 
ally, for contemplation, retired their ascend- 
ing thoughts into, after strict search, finding 
an oak, whereon a mistleto grew, on the 
sixth day of the moon (above.all other times) 
on which was the beginning of their year, 
they religiously, and with invocation, brouglit 
them to a ceremonial banquet, materials for 
a sacrifice, with two white bulls, filleted on 
the horns, all which they placed under the 
oak. One of them, honouned with that func- 
tion, clothed all in white, climbs the tree, and 
with a golden knife, or scithe, cuts the mis- 
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tleto, which they solemnly wrap up in one of 
their white garments. Then they sacrifice 
the bulls, earnestly calling on the AiUHeiding 
Deity, to make it prosperous and happy on 
whomsoever they shall bestow it, and account- 
ed it both a preservative against all poisons, 
and a remedy against sterility.^ 

No^ei on Dra^onU ^o^olbiony Song IX, 

The Celtic name of the mistleto is expres- 
sive of its supposed qualities. ' Uile, Oaelic, 
OH, British, means all, every thing; Id), 
Gael., lach, Brit, healthful, healing, sanative: 
UiF-Ieh, OlUIach, the all-healing plant. 

76. Where, supplicating Dia*s throncy 
The sons qfSenar sacring sonnets sing. 

The Dniidic altars of sacrifice were de- 
nominated Cromlechs. The term is said to 
be the vulgar name for the Crair Gorsedd** 

* Owvn'i Dictionary, ap. vo. 
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Maen Log, or Maen Gorsedd, the Stone of 
Covenant, or Altar of the Bards, which was 
placed within the Cyl9 Cynghrair, or Circle 
of Federation. On them were performed va- 
rious ceremonies belonging to Bardism, and 
these, thongh few and simple, were very sig- 
nificant The primary rite of the Order wa» 
the sheathing of the sword, as a token of be- 
i|ig devoted to peace, and insulated from all 
the parties and disputes of the world. There 
are in Pembrokeshire several circular stone 
monuments, << the most remarkable of which 
are several rude stones pitched on end, in a 
circular order ; and in the midst of the circle, 
a vast rude stone, placed on several pillars. 
The diameter of the saea is about fiifty feet. 
The stone, supported in the midst of this 
circle, is eighteen feet long, and nine in 
breadth; and at the one end, it is about 
three feet thick, but thinner at the other. 
There are also by it, a piece broken oif, a- 
bout ten feet in length, and five in breadth, 
2p2 
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which seems more than twenty oxen could 
draw. It is sapported by three large rude 
pillars, about eight feet high ; but there are 
also fire others of no use at present, as not 
being high enough, or duly placed, to bear 
any weight of the top stone. Under this 
stone the ground is neatly flagged, consider* 
ing the rudeness of monuments of this kind.^ 

Gt'&Nm'f CamideH, Col. 759. 

Thb term is derived from Crwm, Crom, 
Brit, and Grael., bending, crooked, inclining, 
concave; and Lle9, Brit., Leach, Gael., a 
stone: Crwm-Lle9, Crom-Leach, the bend- 
ing stone. 

While the Britons of Cambria adored the 
Deity by the name Duw, or Dy w, the Gael 
used Dia, God, the self-existent One. 

Sean^'ar, in the Gaelic, means, the mm of 
ancient times. The same would be expres- 
sed, in British, by Hen-Wr, the aged man. 
«« Mur thuMrt an Sean'ar, as the man of old 
times said,^' is the ordinary preface to many 
Highland proverbs. See Dr Smithes History 
of the Di^uids, p. 37. 
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77. The BdtMs spityf fidgid Jlame. 

The Beltin, or Beltan, was a Druidic fes- 
tival, observed on the first of May. The word 
is derived from Baal, or Bel, a Lord, applied 
by many ancient nations to the Deity, and 
Teine,' Gael., Taine, Irish, Tan, Brit, fire : 
Baal-Teine, BeUTan, the fire of the Sove- 
reign One. It has, however, been derived 
from B^, Brit., the budding of leaves and 
blossoms, and Tan, fire : Bll-T&n, the fes- 
tal fire for the vegetation of the year. See 
Owen^s Elegies of Llywarch H£n,p. 121. 

On this occasion, great r^ij^ngs were 
made, and a large bonfire kindled, to hail the 
return of the sun, that beneficent luminary, 
which was considered an emblem of the Su- 
preme Being. See Dr Smith's Hist, of the 
Druids, p. 17. 31. 36; and Dr Jamieson^s 
Sctot. Diet. ap. vo. 

/'Ay 
?8. The Equipondious Stone. 

The Druidic circles and altars, were, ge- 
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nerally, situated beside some lonelj stream, 
within the gloom of groves^ and under the 
shade of venerable oakg. They were mark- 
ed out by erect stones, set at certain distan- 
ces, in the form of a circle ; and within the 
consecrated pale of which, none but Druids 
were admitted. The number of these stones 
was various. We observe allusions to circles 
of twelve, nineteen, thirty, and sixty, in the 
mythological writings of the ancient Bards* 
The circles were, usually, from twenty feet, 
to as many yards in diameter. Where ge- 
neral meetings were held, however, they 
sometimes exceeded this size, and had, with- 
in the outer precinct, another lesser circle, or 
square, supposed to have been the place of the 
Arch*-Druid, or president of the assembly. 
They affected to have the stones of vast size; 
though the intention of them was only to 
mark the line of distinction between theoh 
selves and the people. Some of them mes- 
sure from fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
sometimes more, and ten in circumference. 
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In the centre, of a still larger size, was tiie 
cromlech or altar. The Rocking Stones, 
called, in Gaelic, Clacha4iratb, Stones of 
Judgment, were of immense magnitude, and 
must hare been raised bj the ingenuity and 
force of mechanical powers. One of these, 
in the parish of Constantine in Cornwall, is 
ninetj-seven feet in circumference, sixty a-- 
cross the middle, and is computed to be about 
750 tons in weight. The Rocking Stone was 
spherical, and raised upon other fiat stones, 
into which was inserted a small prominence 
which fitted the cavity so exactly, and was 
so concealed by loose stones lying round it, 
that nobody could discern the artifice. It 
was so nicely balanced that a gentle touch 
could make it vibrate; whereas anything of 
greater force, by pressing its weight against 
the side of the cavity, rendered it imihovea-* 
hie. Norden describes a monument of this 
kind, near Penzance in Cornwall. The up- 
per stone is eleven feet long, six wide, and 
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five in thickness It i& named Maw-Amlrai^ 
the Sacred Stone, mi eon^st^ of < certnyoe 
b^ge &tQ9ies> so««tesi Ba4subtU}ye combined, 
mot by art, as I take.it, but bj natvure^ as a 
child may move the upper stone» beio^ of a 
huge bigpess, with one finger ; so aqmiUy ht^ 
lanced it is : and the forces of maoy sU*oiig 
men conjoined can do no more in moving H^ 
There is < a rock upon the top of a bill near 
Bliston^ on which standeth a beacon ;. and^ 
the top of the rock ly eth a stone, which is tkM 
yardes and a haulfe longe, four foote broad, 
and two and a haulfe tiuck ; and it is so a* 
qually balanced, that the wind will movaitt 
\|diereaf I have had true experience. And a 
man with his Uttle finger will easily stirr ^ 
and the strength of many cannot ren&oveilJ 
This is aaoi^d the Fendre*Stone. See.fi^ 
den's Cornwall,, p. 48. 74. 

But Hockii^g Stones are not pe<^liar to ^ 
Celtic regions of Europe ; they, yet, remaaai! 
the arduous work of other bands in vefy di^ 
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tent dimes. Mr Bryant notices one situated 
in Amoj, an ifdand belonging to China. It 
is destarifaed in his And jsis of Ancient My^ 
thologj, Vol V. p. a05-6. 

But, such a monnment of Druidic ingenu- 
ity and superstition gives interest to one of 
the picturesque seente that beautify the Och- 
els. On the south side of the hill, where 
rtands the parish church of Dron, is an an- 
cient Rocking Stone, in the vicinity cf a 
stream mmrmuring beneath the umbrage of 
shadowy trees. It is a large block of whin- 
sl(me« of an irregular figure^ about ten feet 
in length, seven in breadth, and is placed in. 
a sloping direction. On gendy pressing Uie 
higher end, it has a perceptible motion, vi- 
brating in an angle of about two inches, which 
continues a short time' after the pressure is 
removed. It is fixed on a flat stone, in the 
earthy having a small, but concealed excava- 
tni, receiving a centrical prominence, to pre- 
serve the equilibrium. 

VOL. II. 3 Q 
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The Rocking Stone of fialraird, on. the 
banks of the Tay, about three miles east bom 
that of Dron, has now lost its balance, b^g 
choked up with small stones and earth. See 
Stat. Account, IX. p. 483. 

79. Druilarisftdgiiary flare* 

The Druids are supposed to have been ac- 
quainted with the composition and qualities of 
gunpowder, as were the priests of Ddphos: 
To repeated explosions of this terrible inven- 
tion are attributed the terror and repulse of 
Xerxes and Brennus in their attempts to, rob 
that temple. In the mysteries of Ceres, and 
the worship of the Egyptian Isis, it is alsobe- 
lieved to have produced the thunder and light- 
ening which awed the aspirants^ and struck 
with dread the trembling spectators. The 
impressions produced by these awful pheno- 
mena, would, doubtless, induce the Druids 
to imitate them. Lucan'^s description of the 
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Druidic Grrove at Marseilles, implies that 
tbey bad succeeded. « There is,'' says he, 
'< a report that the grove is often shaken, and 
strangely moved ; that dreadful sounds are 
heard from its caverns, and that it is some- 
times in a blaze without being consumed.^ 
In the poem, Cuthon the son of Dargo, son 
of the Druid of Bel, by Ossian, in Dr Smith's 
Sean-Dana, allusions are made to phenomena 
of a similar nature. Besides, the Gaelic word 
for lightening is De'lan, or Dealanach, the 
flame of a God ; and the name for a smaller 
flad, that is quick and sudden, is Drui'lan^ 
or Drui'lanach, the flame of a Druid. In the 
*^ An Gabha" of Ossian, he describes some 
arms fabricated by Luno, the Scandinavian 
Vulcan, and the sword of Oscar is termed 
Drui'lanach, which shews there was such a 
phenomenon, and that it was abundantly ter- 
rible. See Smith's Gaelic Antiq. p. 74r^. 
2(i2 
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J0« Thejf wkqme Grian to the northern hiS% 

The Caledonians adored the Sun ag an em- 
blem of tbe Diviaitj, under the name of 6ri- 
an, or Greine^ from 6re and Theine, A mute^ 
signifying the Nature or Essence of Fire. 
The offerings at these solemnities consisted, 
commonly, of libations of eggs, milk, flour, 
witii simples, and herbs. See Dr SmiUi"^ 
Druids, p. 17, note; and Dr H^niyVHist 
of Britain, Vol. I. p. 1^. 16&-6. 

The Druids of South-Britain seem also to 
tbave worshipped the Sun under the aamtf 
and character of Fire. Thus Taliesin, 

' Torrid, anynudawl, 
« Tuthiawl Tan, yogawl. 
' Ef iolen o dduch Uawr. 
« « Tan ! Tan !' hustin Gwawr, 
« • Uch awen uchei ; 

• • Uch no pob nyf ^ 

• • Mawr ei anyfel ; 

* • Ni thrig yngofeJ, 

* * No neithiawr Llyr ** 

Taliesin, Can y Meirck, Wet» Ardk, I, p. 45. 
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U Ucoke out, iattaiitaaeQiu iz% i>imt. 

The gliding Fire, vehement. 

He whom we adore is high above the world ! 

* The Fire ! the Fire !' whispers Aurora, 

* High above imagination U exalted ; 

* Ifigher Aan every essence ethereal. 

* Stupendous is his steed ; 

* Not tardy is he at the mutual embracing, 
' Nor at the wedding-feast of the Sea.' 



BL. JBt4, see J <m Siam^s peaceful peak. 

T«E Siuns were tumuli of the most venerat- 
ed kind. On* them, the Druids met to exer- 
cise their functions as judges, and to settle con- 
troversies. Sio'-dhun signifies, the mounts of 
peace, and an idea is still retained, that thej 
are inhabited by fairies. Hence the names 
Si'ichean, and Daoine-Shi\ the dwellers of 
the mounts of reconciliation. — From their 
judicial character, the Druids were named 
Coretich, Curetes, the peace-makers, or re- 
conciling ones. See Dr Smith's Hist, of the 
Druids, p. 13.29,30. 
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82. The Samhin's precious boom divide. 

The Sarnh'^in was a Druidic festival held 
on Hallow-Eve, which, in Gaelic, still retains 
that name. The term means. The Fire of 
Peace. At this period, the Druids held their 
annual assizes, when all the fire in the coiin^ 
try was extinguished the preceding evenii^y 
in order to be supplied next day from the 
consecrated fire. Of this, no criminal was to 
have a share, till he had undergone the sen- 
tence adjudged. Till then, no one was al* 
lowed to shew him the least office of human- 
ity, without incurring the same penalty. 
Thus, to such the prospect was truly melan- 
choly, on the approach of winter, and in a 
cold country. Nothing but that Eternal CoM, 
to which this was a prelude, could appear so 
terrible. The address of the Druids in fix* 
ing their assizes to this season, when every 
man''s feeling prompted him to submission, is 
▼ery remarkable ; and that institution must 
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haYe been wise, which not only gave them 
absolute power over the people, but also se- 
cured the public peace better than all the 
sanctions of modem laws. In many parts 
of Scotland, these Hallow-Eve fires continue 
to be kindled, when, should any family allow 
their fire to go out^ they would find a'diffi* 
c«Ky in getting a supply from their neigh- 
boors next [morning. So difficult is it to e- 
radicate superstition, and ancient manners. 
See Dr Smith's Druids, and Dr Jamieson^s 
Scot Diet, at HaUoween and Sharmach. 

SS* To FlathinniSf the Paradisial Isle»> 

The laws of Dniidism respecting strangers 
and the rules of hospitality, taught its vota- 
ries a greatness of mind, and a spirit of hu- 
manity superior, perhaps, to all tlie nations 
rf antiquity. To strangers every house was 
to be open, and every table free. It was also 
to be ini|uired, at their dq>arture, what were 
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their wants, or wherein their hogt caM senre 
them. Whoever failed in any of these pohiti 
was deemed infamous, and avoided ; and if 
any one offered an injury, or eren a slight to 
a stranger, the Celtic laws directed him to be 
punished apon the spot. Death was inflicted 
on the murderer of a stranger ; whilst a nuni- 
ber of cattle, under the name of Eric, or raft- 
som, or, at most, banishment, atoned far the 
killing of one of their own nation. So sa^ 
cred, indeed, were the laws of hospitality held 
by them, that in case of any extremity, a man 
was to risk his own life in defence of the stran- 
ger, who had trusted himsdf to his protection* 
They carried their delicacy, in this respect, 
so far, that to avoid awakening the remem- 
brance of old feuds, they were forbidden la 
ask the name of a stranger, or his couatr^^ 
till it was done, in exchanging some token of 
friendship with him at his departure. A 
guest might remain a year and a day, before 
his entertainer could, lawfully, ask Us wo^ 
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As an incitement to this practice, the Dru-. 
ids taught the immortalitj of the soul, and 
future rewards and punishments. The place 
of Bliss, into which the good and the brave 
were to enter, after their death, was named 
Flathinnis, the Isle of the Noble Ones, which 
is still used, in Gaelic, to denote Heaven. It 
is described in the following legend. 

Of yore, on his rock of the ocean, lived a Druid of 
high renown. The blast of wind waited for his com- 
mand at the gate ; he rode on the tempest, and the troub- 
led wave offered itself as a pillow for his repose. His 
eye followed the sun by day ; his thoughts travelled from 
star to star in the season of night ; he thirsted after things 
unseen ; he sighed over the narrow circle which surround- 
ed his days ; he often sat in silence beneath the sound of 
his groves ; and he blamed the careless billows that rolled 
between him and the Green Isle of the West. 

Oni day, as the Druid of Skerr * sat thoughtful upon 
his rock, a tempest arose on the ocean : a cloud, under 
whose squally skirts the foaming waters complained, rush- 

*■ A rock jutting out into the sea; also written Scor. See Shaw*s 
GaeUc Dictionary, ap. vo. 
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ed suddenly into the bay, and from its dark womb issued 
a boat, mth its white tails bent to the wind, and hung 
round with a hundred moving oars. But it waa destitute 
of mariners, itself seeming to live and move. An unusual 
terror seized the hoary Druid ; he heard a voice, though 
he saw no human form. * Arise !' it said, * behold the 
boat of the heroes ! arise and see the Green ble of thoie 
who have passed away !' 

Hs felt a strange force on his limbs ; he saw no per- 
son ; but he moved to the boat : the wind immediately 
changed ; in the bosom of the cloud he sailed away. Se- 
ven days gleamed faintly round him, seven nighu added 
their gloom to his darkness ; his ears were stunned with 
shrill voices ; the dull murmur of winds passed him en 
either side ; he slept not, but his eyes were not heavy ; 
he ate not, but he was not hungry. On the eighth day 
the waves swelled into mountains ; the boat was tossed 
violently from side to side : the darkness thickened around 
him, when a thousand voices at once cried aloud, the Isle ! 
the Isle ! The billows opened wide before him ; the calm 
land of the departed rushed in light on his eyes. It was 
not a light that dazzled, but a pure, distinguishing, and 
placid light, which called forth every object to viewr in 
its most perfect form. The Isle spread large before 
him like a pleasing dream of the soul, where distance 
fades not on the S'ght, where nearness fatigues not the 
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«ye« It ha4 its gently-sloping hills of green, nor did they 
wholly waoit their clouds ; but the clouds were bright 
and transparent, and each involved in its bosom the source 
of a stream, a beauteous stream, which, wandering down 
die steep, was like the faint notes'of the half-touched harp 
to the distant ear. The valleys were open and free to 
the ocean ; trees loaded with leaves, which scarcely wav- 
ed to the light breeze, were scattered on the green de- 
clivities and rising grounds. The rude winds walked not 
on the mountain ; no storm took its course through the 
sky. Al! was calm and bright*; die pure sun of autumn 
•hone from his blue sky on the fields ; he hastened pot to 
the West for repose, nor was he seen to rise from the 
East : he sits in his mid-day height, and looks obliquely 
on the Noble Isle. 

In each valley is its slow-moving stream •. the pure wa- 
ters swell over the banks, yet abstain from the fields : the 
showers disturb them not, nor are they lessened by the 
heat of the sup. On the rising hill are the halls of the 
departed, the high-roqfed dwellings of the heroes of old. 
There, with the valiant, are the companions of their loves, 
whose beauty is increased with the change : they are 
ruddy lights in the Island of Joy. See Macphersou's In* 
troductioo to the History of Great Britain, p. 182-3. 

The Druidic H^U was named Ifurin, the 
2 r2 
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Island of the Cold Land, a dark, dismal re- 
gion, which no ray of light, no beam of the 
sun ever visited. There serpents stung and 
hissed, lions roared, and wolves devoured; 
but the wretched had not the privilege of dy- 
ing. They still grew, though they were still 
consumed. The most criminal were confin- 
ed to caverns, where they were almost im- 
mersed in snAes, while the roof constantly 
distilled poison. The least guilty, or the ne- 
gatively good had their residence amid thick 
fenny vapours, somewhat elevated above these 
dismal regions. < In the lonely vale of streams 
abides the little soul. Years roll on ; seasons 
return, but he is still unknown. In a blast 
comes cloudy death and lays his gray head 
low. His ghost is rolled on the fenny field. 
Its course is never on hills, or mossy vales of 
wind."* There, the cold is so intense, that 
the bodies of the inhabitants, from their guilt, 
gross and impure, must soon be frozen to 
death, if death could relieve them. From 
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this last circumstance, the most terrible and 
the ground-work of all the rest, the place de- 
rived its name. See Dr Smithes Hbtory of 
the Druids, p. 21-3. 

84. And shouting myriads hail the Chwa^Beil. 

I Whbn a severity of punishment became ne- 
I eessary, the Druids contrived to make it be be- 
i Iteved that the sentence was Breith-Neimhe, 
i the Judgment of Heaven. This term is still 
i used, in Gaelic, to express the decision of 
i any court, and even the final doom. If his 
f guilt or innocence could not be, easily, ascer- 
i tained, it was referred to the criminars walk- 
I ing thrice, barefooted, through the Holy Fire. 
This was called Gabha-Beil, the jeopardy of 
Bel. Should he escape unhurt, Heaven at- 
tested his innocence, if he did not, by the 
Breith-Neimhe, he was guilty, and punished. 
Previously to this, however, the case was mi- 
nutely investigated, and the result determined 
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the fate of the accused. The Druids are said 
to have been acquainted with a kind of oil, 
which, in a great degree^ prevented the effect 
of fire. In the ceremony of bathing their 
feet, wlio were to pass through the fire, this 
antidote was applied, or not, as it was thought 
to be deserved. The spectators, and even the 
• accused, supposing the bath to be only water, 
. would be astonished when they beheld the 
miraculous deliverance, and would be con- 
vinced of the infallibility of the judgment 

Gabha-Beil is still used, in Gaelic, to de- 
note any danger of the most dreadful kind. 
If any one has bad a remarkable escape from 
fire or water, be is said to have come through 
G:abha-6eil, meaning, that he has been in such 
imminent hassard, that his safety is a surpris- 
. ing miracle. See Dr Smith's History of the 
Druids, p. 46-G-7. 

However dreadful the ordeal -of Gabba- 
Beil may have been, the horrid practice of 
jlmmolating human beings must appear infi" 
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nitelj more shocking. While the Druidic 
religion continued unmixed with any foreign 
customs, the offerings were only flour obla- 
tions and herbs, and the Divinity was adored 
in hymns and prayers. But, when their in- 
tercourse with the Phenicians introduced de- 
mon-worship, the Druids lost their original 
simplicity, sacrificed to a multiplicity of gods^ 
and adopted the infernal practice of immolat- 
ing human victims. See Lucan'*s Pharsali^^ 
Lib. III. V. 309, et seq. 

S5. When Cushi told /lis tale of dole. 

Alluding to the distress of the monarch of 
Israel when acquainted, by Cushi, of the 
death of his dear, though rebellious, son Absa- 
losa. See II. Samuel, chap, xviii. v. 31-2-3. 

86. NoWy wherey upon the azure wave^ 
Expansive^ spreads the Buoyant Isle. 

In the Druidic rites, which commemorated 
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the Deluge, the Ark was symbolized by fioot- 
ing Islets, or rafts. The wandering island 
in the lake among the mountains of Snow- 
don, the floating isle of Lochlomond, those of 
Buto in Egypt, and of Cotyle in Italy, wi- 
ginated in Arkite mythology. Connected 
with these islets, were certain rocky promofl- 
tories, representing the mount, on which the 
Patriarch landed. There were also particu- 
lar ceremonies, symbolical of his adventui^ 
on the face of the deep, through which the 
noviciate had to pass before his initiation. 
He was enclosed in a coracle, launched upon 
the waves, and directed to make his way to 
a certain rock, called the Landing Stone of 
the Bards. In a little poem by Gwyddnaw 
Garanhir, the original of which is in the My- 
vyrain Archaiology of Wales, I. p. 165,.is4i 
Dialogue between the hierophant and a no- 
vice about to depart in the sacred vessd* 
The probationer, seeing the rock at a great 
distance^ and shrinking from the perilous ad- 
venture, exclaims, 
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* Tb6ugh I lore the «e»>beach, I dread the open tea : » 
I biUow may come, undulating on the stone.* 



\ 



To this the bieropbant replies, 

< To the brare, to the magnanimoui, to the amiable, to 
the generous, who boldly embarks, the ascending Stone 
of the Bards wiU prove the harbour of life ! It has as- 
serted the praise of Heilyn, the mysterious impeller of the 
sky; and, till the doom shall its symbol be continued.* 

The novice adds, 

* Though I love, the strand, I dread the wave : great has 
been its violence, dismal the overwhelming stroke. Even 
to him who survives, it will be the subject of lamentation.* 

The high-priest rejoins, 

< It is a pleasant act, to wash on the bosom of the fair wa- 
ter. Though it fill the receptacle, it will not disturb the 
heart. My associated train regard not its overwhelming. 
As for him who repented of his enterprise, the lofty wave 
has hurried him far away to his death ; but the brave, 
the magnanimous will find his compensation, in arriving 
at the stones. The conduct of the water will declare thy 
merit.* 

VOL. II. 2 S 
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The hterophani Ihen addresses tke tidiid or 
rejected candidate, 

• Thy coining without external purity, is a pledge that I 
will not receive thee. — ^Take out the gloomy one ! — From 
my territory I have alienated the rueful steed — my re* 
venge, upon the shoal of earth-worms, is their hopelen 
longing for the pleasant allotment. Out of the recep- 
tade^ which is thy aversion, did I obtain the kainbow/ 
See Davies* Rites of the Brit. Druids, p. 154—60, and 
248—51. 

97. Pure Caer, Sidfs s^erMJce crcnodL 
Prepares the Pair of Ceridmeru 

Caer Sidi, the sanctuary of Sidi or Saturn, 
was the Bardic appellation of their symbol of 
the Ark-^Taliesin^ in his Poem upon the Sons 
of Llyr, exultingly exclaims, 

< Complete is my chair in Caer Sidi : iveither disorder nor 
age will oppress him that is witliin it. It is known to 
Manawyd and Pryderi, that three loud strains round the 
fire, will be sung before it 5 whilst the currents of the 
sea are round its borders^ and the copious fountain is open 
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Irom above ; the liquor within it if sweeter than deliciotti 
wine.* 

Daviei Myth, cf Brit. Druids, p, :295. 

The Pair of Ceridwen, or the caldron of 
Ceres, makes a conspicuous figure in the 
works of the m jstical Bards, from the begin- 
ning of the sisLth, to the close of the twelfth 
century. By these authors the term Pair is 
used metaphorically to imply the whole mass 
of doctrine and discipline, together with the 
confihed circle of arts and sciences, which 
pertained to the ancient priesthood of Britain*. 
The preparation of this vase being a necessa- 
ry preliminary to the celebration of their 
most sacred mysteries, it stands as a symbol 
of the mysteries themselves, and of all the 
benefits supposed to result from them. The 
Caldron of Ceridwen is described as having 
a ridge of pearls round its border, and that 
it will not boil the food of the coward who is 
not bound by his oath. In it was prepared 
the Liquor of Inspiration and Science, and 
2»^ 
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the ingredients were wheat, primrose^, motta« 
tain berries, the selago, and vervain gather- 
ed before the new moon, together with tre- 
foil, wild honey, and mead. These being 
warmed by the breath of the nine Damsels, 
the Gwyllion, or children of the Bvening, 
began to boil ; and it was requisite that the 
boiling should be continued, without inter- 
ruption, for the period of a year and a day; 
and till three blessed drops of the endowment 
of the spirit could be obtained. When the 
efficacious water happened to ffy out of the 
Caldron and to light on the finger of the no- 
viciate, the heat occasioned his putting his 
finger into his mouth ; and as soon as these 
precious drops had touched his lips, every e- 
vent of futurity was opened to his view. Af- 
ter this, the Caldron divided into two halvesy 
and the remainder of the water became a 
deadly poison. See Davies' Rites of the Brit 
Druids, p. 213, 214. 217. 219. 295. 518. 
Ceridw£n is described as a female* person- 
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age in the mythology of the Britons, consid^ 
ered as the first of womankind, having nearly 
the same attributes with Venus, in whom are 
personified the generative powers. By others 
she is considered in the character of Ceres, 
and to have bad the same rites performed in 
her honour. See Owen'^s Camb< Biog. ap* 
Cyridwen; and Davies** Druids, p» 185. 

88. Adore J ye tribes ! dread torCs name. 

The primitive Britons, in their adorations 
of the Deity, made use of epithets aptly ex- 
pressive of some of the divine attributes. In 
their language. Ion signifies a source or 
beginning, the First Cause, the Lord. lor, 
another of their names to the Supreme Be* 
ing, means, that is extreme, is without begin-* 
ning or continual, the Eternal, the Lord, 
the Ancient of Days, or the One of Yore. 
See Owen's Dictonary, ap. vo. 
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89. Celi ttdore^ as, erst, our sires stARme. 

Celtt, the mysterious, or secret One, ano- 
ther primitive British appellation of the Di- 
vinity, expressive of his incomprehai^ibility. 
See Richards^ and Owen'^s British Dictiona- 
ries, ap. vo. 

90. Contemplative, the Ctddee rise. 

The Insh of Lochleven was the famous 
site of a Cuklean seminary^ whidk long witbh 
stood the errors of Rome> and taught a reli- 
gion worthy of being the pure original of 
that still professed by a free, vigorous, and 
enlightened people. See a sketch of the Cul- 
dean history in an additional note. 
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No. L 

On the first inhabitants of Britain. 

1 HREE ages and a half had renovated the deluged 
world* :gad given numbers to the race of men^ when» 
in the days of Peleg *« the earth was divided. The 
elevated region of Arroeniay hitherto the nursery of in- 
fant nations, bad become unable to subsist the muiti* 
plying tribes. When, therefore, the heads of the peo- 
ple began to conduct them to more enlarged domainst 
the children of Oomer, the eldest son of Japhet f, di- 
focted their course towards the north and the west. 
Urged onward, in their devious course, by the impulso 
of increasing population, these primeval roamers, hav- 
ing given inhabitants to western Asia, at length enter- 
ed the European \ continent. Conducting their migra- 
tions along the banks of rivers, or through the openings 
of mountains, this people, while ages past away, gave 
colonists to Europe, from the Cimbric cape to the Lu- 
sitanian shores. 

• Genesis, ch. x. v. ft5, f Un. An. Hist. I. 375. VI. 6. 8, 9. 

t lb. IV. 318-343. Brjant^s Anal, of An. Myth. III. 378-9. 
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VAK.IOUS appellations distingaish this aboriginal race. 
They are known by the names of Gomerians *» Cim- 
meriansy Cimbri, Celts, Galatians, Titans, Sacks, and 
Celtiberians ; terms descriptive of their descent, habits, 
4>r local situation. But they are, from whatever cause, 
more generally recognised by their Celtic denomination. 
Scarcely had they explored their adventurous way to 
the shores of the ocean, ere they began to be pressed in 
their rear by the descendants of Magog, the second son 
of Gomer, a restless progeny, conspicuous in the annalf 
of renown under the name of Scythians, and, in after- 
times, by that of Goths. It was not, however, till they 
had peopled the regions of the north and the east, as 
far as the borders of China, that the Scythian migra- 
tions assumed a western direction. When this com- 
menced, their career was rapid and Qverwhelmlng ; and 
an early period marks their intrusions upon the inherit- 
ance of their brethren. Having, at length, traversed 
the continent, and planted those colonies, whose off- 
spring now constitute the members of modem Europe- 
an kingdoms, the Gothic warriors entered the British 
Isles, where, at .present, their children, unioned with 
the descendants of the Celtic race, give laws to the 
Ocean, and command the respect and admiration of 
the Universe. 

Of Britain's primeval name, tradition hasitstaH 
and history its more interesting conjectures. Before it 
was inhabited, this remarkable spot was denominated 
Clas Merddin, the Water-girt Green Plat, by the Gaul- 

• Utibr^nA Ancient History, Vol. VL p. 11. 
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bh tribes.. When their migratory brethren hiid become 
its dwellersy they conferred upon it an appellation apt- 
ly descriptive of its exuberance. They named' it Vel 
Yny&9 the Honey Isle. But it was not till the time of 
Pryidalny. the son of Aedd^ the Great, that the land of 
our fathers received its immortal name. When the ae- 
sociatefl tribes elected- and acknowledged. that prince as 
their supreme head, in honour of the magnificent con- 
sol idator* it received the appropriate designation of 
Ynys PrydaiU) The Island, abounding with Beauty. 

TBzJBritish Triads^ record the peopling of the Beau- 
teous Isle. The first that entered it» for settlementy 
were the Cymry, or primeval race, conductedby Hu 
Gadarn» who led. them. from. the Land of Hav > called 
Defrobaniy. over the Mor* Tawch^, into Britain, and 
to JLlydaw, where they remained. The race of the 
Llpegrwys^ followed^ from Gwas-Gwyn> and were 
sprung from the primitive stock of the Cymry. After- 
wards, came the Brython ^, from the land of Llydaw> 
and were also of the same primordial line^ These are 
denominated the Three Benevolent Tribes^ because 
they would not have lands by fightings but of equity,. 

1. Myvyrain Archablogy of Wdies, Hi pt OT— 8. — 2, Hftv, Haemon ia / 
VloasA Haemiu: Dy-vro-banau, Dyvro^Banwy, the land of emifteiices, 
the cUnae of the Peneus,. Thrace, Thessalf. — S. MorTawch, the Ha<- 
zy 8efl4 the.Oeenum Ocean: Llydair, the aea'«hore, Leta^j Lexovw 
ia, Biittaay. — 4* Lloegrwys, the dwellere on the tank* of the Loire; 
it afterwards came to be appUed to those people who occupied Eng- 
HaAf' sottthoff Httittfeer, exdutive of WaUft, Corm^MIj and Devonsliire ; 
Gw«»<*vryn, the coontry of the fair yotmg men, the land bf the Yen- 
ed.— «5. Brython, the warlike ones« the Britons. • Scotland was gen* 
eiUly denominated Vrydyn, aland of Brltom; thus Tadieabi, Lloegyr * 
Phrydyn, England and^otland* Yr Awdyl VnUth, St. 39. 

VOL. II. 2 T 
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and in peace, by mutual consent and permission ; and 
they were all of one language. They were succeeded 
by three other peaceful tribes, who came without wea- 
pon and without assault ; the Celyddon », in the north* 
the Gwyddel * in Alban, and the men of Oaledin 3, who 
came iu canoes into Ynys Wyth ♦, and had lands as- 
signed them by the Cymry. Such were the peaceful peo- 
plers of the British Isle, but they were soon followed 
by others, who made hostile intrusions anfd never de- 
parted. These were the Coraniaid ', who came from 
the land of Pwl ^ ; the Gwyddel Ficti % who passed 
into Alban, over the sea of Llychlyn ^ ; and the last 
were the Saxons *. 

The first denomination of our native Isle» recorded 
on the pages of History, was Albion "*; which seems to 

1 . Celyddon, the dweUets of woody retreats, Caledonians ; of the aune 
import are, Celti, Celtiaid, the men that abide in groves, the Celts; 
Y8gotiaid,*Scoti«d,Scoti, silvan reamers, Scots; and Gwyddelod, wan- 
derers of the woods. — S. Gwyddel, one that leads a venatic life in the 
woods; it is the modem term, in Wales, for a native oflrdand. 
5, Galedin, the people of the plains, from Gal, a cleared space. Of the 
«ame meaning, are Gwal, Prydain, Pdthw, Gwynedd, Gwent, and 
Syllwg, fair, clear, or cultivated regions.— 4. Ynys Wyth, the obvious 
Isle, the Isle of Wight. Yr Wyddva, the place of presence,is the Wdsh 
name for the lofcy Snowdon.— ^. Coraniaid, the mighty ones, the 
giants, perhaps, the Titans.— —6. Pwl, the marshy cUme, the place of 
pools; Holland.— .7« Gwyddel Fichti, those Bcti who occupied the 
■moimtahioiu woody regions, in opposMon to those that dwdt in the 
plains. Alban is North-Britain.— .8. Llychlyn, the gulphy sea, the Bal- 
tic. — 9. Saxons, the piratical ones. This barbarous people seems to 
have formed the van hi the advance of the Gothic bordei, to have 
driven the remains of the Cdtic race from the Cimbric cape, and to 
have followed them, in aftertimes, into the British Isle. — 10. i%ny, 
^ib. IV. c. 16', Richard, p. 1 : bom Alb, Alp, CetAe, lofty, elevated, 
and An, In, Celtic,a region, » cowtry; Alban, Aibin, the elevated le- 
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have been conferred before the country was inhabit- 
edy and while its heights were only viewed from the 
opposite coast. It was afterwards distinguished by the 
name of Brydain * or Britain. This appellation has 
been traced to many original terms descriptive of the 
appearance of the country, of the habits of the people* 
of the mineral productions of the island, or, of the tu- 
multuous agitation of its circumambient waves. But it 
is not impropable, that the classic writers received it 
from the natives, as it was not used till the intruders 
had established themselves on its shores. It may there- 
fore be recognized in the Prydain of the early British 
Bards, a term expressive of the beauty of its landscapes 
and the luxuriance of its soiU 

T»x primitive peoplers of Britain would, doubtless, 
commence their migrations from the most adjacent 
shores of the continent. They would thus take their 
departure from Brittany, from Holland, and from the 
peninsula of Jutland. Those tribes that exist by hunt- 
ing, and acquire venatic habits, have, in all ages, been 
remarkable for the activity of their restlessness, have 
formed, what may be called, the van of emigration, 
and are distinguished, in the Celtic tongue, by the char- 
acteristic names Ysgoti, Scot!, Scuite, the rovers of the 
woods, the wanderers of the wild. Men of such ha- 
bits would, thus, be the first to enter the British Isles. 
Being urged onward by succeeding tribes, or by their 

gion, the upland clime. See also Whitaker^s Hist, of Manchester, I. 10; 
Genuine Hiat. of the Britons, p. 91 j and Un. An. Hist. XIX. 68. 

* Brydain, the separated spot. Ibid.: but Prydain, is the most pro- 
bable etymology, because used by tlie earliest British writers. AneuiJn's 
Gododin, v. 151 j and Myrddin Wyllt»s Gwasgarged, v. 25. 
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own exploratory prop^nsfties* the vigoroiH Scoti would 
•direct their adventurous steps from the plains, to the 
hills and woody mountains, till they had conducted po- 
pulation to Albion in all its borders. From the British 
capes the eyes <Jf the rovers would be attracted by the 
Green Isle of the West, and thither they would soon 
explore dieir way in their oaken canoes. 'Ireland would, 
thus, he colonized by migrants firom the Cambrian 
hills, the shores oF Galloway, and the Caledonian capes 
of Kintyre. 

The aera when the peopling of Britain commenced, 
has been demonstrated to be about the year 1000*, be- 
fore the birth of Christ, when David governed Israel. 
At the arrival of the Roiiians it was populous ; and, 
although the inhabitants denominated themselves, in 
the general, Cymry and Britons, they appear to have 
been formed into forty-fivef tribes, each distinguished 
1}y peculiar appelbtions, pointing out their habits or 
their locality. The following are their names in Ro- 
man orthography, and traced to British originals. 

1. Tbb Cantii possessed the country now named 
'Kent, and Canterbury occupies the site of their capital, 
DuTovernum. From Catnt, the name of their country, 
they would be called Ceinti, Ceintiaid, the dwellers 
of the sloping vales. 

2. The Regni resided in Surry and Sussex ; their ca- 
pital was Regentium, now Chichester, and they were, 

« WUtaker's Hist, of Manch. I. p. 7. Gen. Hist, of the Britons, 
p. 32. t Wliitaker's Manchester. I. 6-23. 39-41. 62-98. 147-151 
203-219. S9iS. II. 201-215. 235} and Camb. Register, II. 2-22. 
For the tribes of North-Britain ^ Caledonia , Vol. I. p. 57—68. 
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from their situation, tht Rhygeinni, Rhygaintii the 
foremost, or farther Cantii. 

3. The Bibroces, called also Remi, occupied the 
south-eastern parts of Berkshire, from the Lodden on 
the west, to the Thames on the east, and had BibrO'< 
icuna, Bibfacte, or Bray for their capital. Their country 
was Y Beuvrog, and themselves Y Beuvrogwy s, the oc- ' 
cupiers of the braky region. The Remi were Rhemiy 
Rbeniiau, the people of the tufty clime. 

4. The Attrebates possessed the western parts of 
Berkshire, and had Calleva, or Wallingford, for their 
•chief' city. From Attrev, and Attrevad, the people 
would be named Attrevati, Attrevatwys, the habitants 
of a place bordering upon a range of hills, woods, or 
a river.' 

5. The Segontiaci dwelt in the south of Berks and 
the north of Hampshire, on the banks of the Kennet, 
and their ehief town was Vindemis, Vindonum, Sil- 
chester. They would name their country Ys Gwcnt, 
and themselves Ys Gwentiogi, 'Sgwentiogi, the dweU 
lers of the open downs. 

6. The Belgse had all Hampshire, except the north- 
ern part, and all Wiltshire, but a small part on the 
north-west. Their capital was Vcnta Belgarum, Caer- 
Went, Winchester, a name descriptive of the open 
dales among which it was situated. The habits of the 
Belgse seem to have procured their name, Belgiaid, the 
warlike ravagers, the predatory ones. 

7. The Durotriges, or Morini, lived in Dorsetshire, 
and had Durinum, Dumovaria, Dorchester, for their 
capital. The Durotriges were the Dwrodrigwys, the 
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'water-dwellerSy and the Morini, Moriniaid, the mari- 
time people. 

8. Tbb Hseduiy inhabited nearly all Somersetshirey 
the south-west of Gloucestershire, and the north-west 
of Wiltshire. From Edd, Hedd, gliding, proceeding 
with velocity, and Gwy, g mute, a river, they might 
be, Eddwi, Heddwi, the dwellers by the gliding stream, 
the Severn. 

9. Tbb Damnonii dwelt in Devonshire, with a small 
part of Somersetshire, and the north of Cornwall to the 
river Tamar. The original name of Devonshire is Dyv- 
naint, thence the people would be named Dyvneinflj, 
Dyvnoni, the inhabitants of the deep valleys. 

10. Tbs Carnabii possessed all Cornwall except what 
lies north of the Tamar. From Cam, a prominence, 
what juts out, and Nav, what embraces or compre- 
hends, their country would be aptly named Caroav, 
and themselves, Camavii, the men of the region a* 
bounding with headlands, the people of the peDiosQla> 
These ten nations inhabited the Britannia Prima of the 
Romans, that part of the island lying south of the 
Thames and the Severn, and a line drawn from Creek- 
lade on the former to Berkley on the other. 

11. Tbe Silures inhabited the counties of Hereford, 
Radnor, Monmouth, and Glamorgan to the river Neath 
on the west, with the small part of Gloucestershire 
which lies west of Severn, having Venta Silurum, Cae^ 
Went, in Monmouthshire, for their metropolis. From 
Syllyr, a champaign country, they would thus, be, 
Syllyrwys, the dwellers of a region of fair prospects. 

12. Tbb Dimetse occupied Pembrokeshire, part of 
Glamorganshire, and all the counties of Caermarthen, 
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ftrccon, and Cardigan, having Muridinum, Caervryd. 
din, Caermarthen, for their capital. As their country- 
was Dyved, a region abounding with streams of water, 
they would be Dyvedi, Dyveidi, the habitants of the 
streamy clime. 

13. Ordovices was the name by which the inhabi- 
tants of all the present North Wales was known to the 
Romans ; they also possessed what of Shropshire lies 
on that side of the Severn, with a part of Cheshire as 
far as the river Dee. This people would be designed in 
their own language, Ordevigwys, the men of the High 
Country, the Highlanders. — These three nations were 
comprized in ihe Britannia Secunda of the Romans. 

14. The Trinovantes resided in the counties of Mid- 
dlesex and Essex, and Londinium, Tre Lundain, Caer 
Lundain, Lundain, Caer Ludd, London, was their 
chief city. The Trinovantes were Trenovantwys, the 
dwellers on the expansive stream, the Thames. 

15. The Iceni, Cenimagni, Cenomes, Cenomanni, 
orCenimanni, inhabited the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Huntingdon, with, perhaps, the 
north of Bedfordshire to the Ouse, and the south of 
Northamptonshire to the Nen ; and Venta Cenoman- 
norum, Venta Icenorum, or Caster near Norwich, was 
their chief town. The name Iceni is derived from Cyn, 
that is first or foremost, having y, the article the^ pre- 
fixed, Cyni, Y Cyni, those who are placed in the ex- 
tremity, the first, or forward dwellers. Cenimagni, 
or, more properly, Cenimanni, Cenomanni is com- 
pounded of Cyn and Man, a place, spot, or region, and 
Cyn-y-manl signifies, the men of the projecting point. 
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16. The Coritani) Coitani, and Corii should, more 
properly, have been called Corani, as we find a city 
belonging to them named Ratis-Corion, which supports 
t^ probability of their being the same as the Coraniaid, 
in the Historical Triads. From Cawri, they might 
be Coraniy Corydony^the men of generous deeds. 

17. The Casii, named, likewise, Cattieuchlani» pos- 
sessed all Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire, up to the 
Nen on the north, and the adjoining parts of Bucking, 
ham. The Casii would be the British Casi, Casiaid, 
the men addicted to hostility. From Cati, fighters, Uch, 
above) and Llaniau, the plural ofLlan, a cleared place, 
the Cattieuchlani, would be Cati-uch-lani, the battlers 
of the brakes, the warriors of the wilds. 

18. Thi: Dobuni had that part of Gloucestershire, 
which lies north of the hill of Wotton-Under-Edge, and 
east of the hills, which bound the eastern side of the 
vale of the Severn, and the low valleys of Oxfordshire 
on the north side of the Thames, down to the confluence 
of the Tame, and the country up to the sources of that 
river in Buckinghamshire. From their situation, the 
Dobuni would be, from Tob, t mutable to d, a sum* 
mit, and Cyn, foremost, being before, or in the front 
of, Dobcyni, Dobcynaid, the dwellers on the front of 
hills, the habitants of the mountain slopes. 

19. The Huiccii, or Jugantes, possessed Gloucester- 
shire from the borders of the Dobuni northwards, the 
whole of Warwickshire, and nearly all Worcestershire. 
The Gwychi, Gwycheintwys, signify, the men of gal- 
lantry, the brave or intrepid ones. 

20. The Ancalites had the eastern parts of the coun- 
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ties of Oxford and Buckinghaniy and bordered upon the 
Huiccii on the west. Their situation would suggest 
the appellation of these people. From On^ what rises 
upy is superior or be/ond, Celydd, a woody retreat, 
and Wysy a plural termination^ |he Oncelyddwys 
would be» the men of the upland groves, the abiders 
in bowery heights. 

21. The Comaviiy Carnabii, or Corinavu, had all 
Cheshire, all Shropshire on. the north and east of the 
Severn, and all Stafibrdshire, with part of Warwick 
and Leicester shires, and Uriconium was their chief city. 
Tlielr situation on the Severn and Dee would procure 
their name, from Corain, winding, and Aiv, rivers, 
Coreineiyi, the dwellers on the banks of meandering 
streams. — The last eight nations inhabited the province, 
named Fiavia Caesariensis, by the Romans. 

22. Tbe Setantii, Sistuntii, or Sistantii, dwelt in 
Lancashire, and the southern parts of Westmoreland, 
having Rhigodunum, Coccium, or Blackrode, for their 
chief town. From their habits, they would be named 
Syddysti, Syddyntiaid, the readers in settled abodes. 

23. Tb^ Volantii, or Voluntii, possessed the north- 
ern parts of Westmoreland, and all Cumberland, to 
the wall of Adrian, on the north, having Volanty, or 
Ellenborough, for their capital. From Gwyliaint, g 
mute, they would be Wylleinti, the roamers in forests, 
the woodland-dwellers. 

24. The Brigantes possessed Yorkshire to the Don 
and Humber on the south, and what of Northumber- 
land lies south of Adrian's Wall. Brigant, from Brig, 
implies a summit or upper region, and the Brigantes would 
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bC) Brigantwys, the people of the hilly clime.— The^ 
three nations were comprized in the Roman proirhdce 
of Maxima Carsariensis. 

25. Tb£ Ottadini occupied all Northumbertand^ ex« 
cept a small part to the south of Adrian's Wall, all 
Lothian»the Merse, and the half of Tweed<lal^ bavln]g 
Bremenium, or Roechester upon the Reed-water for 
tlieir capital. From Gododin, g mute, theywould -be 
Odocfiniy the possessors of the region bordering on the 
woddlands.. 

26. The Gadent had what of Cumberland Hernorth 
of Adrian's Wall, Tiviotdale, Tweeddale up to the 
Tweed, and Clyde^ale t& Lanerkshire on the north- 
west, having Curia, on the Gore water for theb cUef 
city. From Goddain, abounding with groveSt tbiit 
people would have the appellation of Geddeim, the 
seekers of sylvan bowers, the arbour-dwellers^ 

27. Th£ Selgovsc inhabited Annandalei Nithlifdale, 
and Eskdale, with Galloway to the Dee, which was 
their western boundary, while the Solway Frith mark- 
ed out their limits on the south. Their towns were 
Trimontium, the site of which was Burrenswark-hill, 
Uxellum on Wardlaw-Hill, near Caerlaverock, Cacr- 
bantorigum, on the east side of the Dee, below Kir- 
cudbright, and Corda at Castle-Over, in Upper Esk- 
dale. From their location on the Solway,' this people! 
would be Saligwyvai, those of the land separated by a 
river, the abiders on the banks of a dividing stream. 

f8. The Novantes possessed the whole of Gallo- 
way lying west of the Dee, having, for their towris, 
Lucopibia, now Whithem, and Rerigonium, on the 
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Rerlgomus Sinudy the Loch Ryan of modern times. 
From the nature of their country^ Novant, the people 
would be called Noyantweis, Novantwys, the dwel- 
ers of the streamy land. 

29. Tbk Damnii occupied the whole extent of cowi- 
try from the ridge of hills between Galloway and Ayr- 
shire, on the SQUthy to the river Em on the norths 
comprehending the greatest part of Strathcylde, the 
shires of Ayr, Renfrew, and Stirling, with a small 
part of the shires of Dunbarton and Perth. Their 
towns were Vanduaria, Paisley ; Colania, in the south 
east of Strathclyde ; Coria, at Caerstairs ; Alauna, on 
the river Allan ; Lindum, near Ardoch ; and Victoria, 
at Dealginross, on the Ruchil water. From Dyvyn, 
a deep vale between mountains, the Dyvni, Dyvnoniaid^ 
would be, the men of the mountain dales. — The five 
last nations were included in the Roman province of 
Valentia. 

SO. The iiorestii inhabited between the Bodotria 
or Forth, on the south, and the Tavus, or Tay, on 
the north, a district comprehending the shires of Fifey 
Clackmannan, and Kinross, with the east part of Strath* 
ern, and the country west of the Tay as far as the ri- 
ver Brand. From the qualities of their country the Hor- 
estii would, perhaps, be named Oresti, Orestiaid, the 
dwellers of the exuberant region ; Gorest, g mute, 
meaning a place in its original stateof exuberant waste. 

31. The Vecturones, or Venricones, possessed all 

Perthshire north of the Tay, the whole of Angus, vrith 

a great part of Kincardineshire, having Orrea, on the 

north-east bank of tb e Tay for their chief town. These 
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people were, either Gwychyron, the brave oneS, 
Gwythyron, themen of wrath, Peithwyron, those of 
the open country, the Picts, or Uchaeronwys, the dwd- 
leri of the region on the Em. The Venricones, from 
Ban, b nnitable to v, and a to e, what is conspicuous, 
prominent, or lofty, and Rhag, a front, an entrance, 
might be Venregionwys, those who dwell on the face 
of bills, the men of the acclivous clime. 

32. Thk Taixali inhabited the northern part of the 
Mearns, and the whole of Aberdeenshire, to the Do- 
veran, a district which included the promontory of 
Kinnairds-Head, named by the Romans Taixalorum 
Promontorium. Their chief town was Devtna, now 
Normandykes, on the northern bank of the Dee, and 
six miles from its mouth. From Tachial, descriptive 
of their country, this tribe would be Tachiaii, the inha- 
bitants of the fair headland. 

33. The Vacomagi possessed the shires of Banff, 
Elgin, Nairn, and the east part of Irf^emess, with 
Braemar, in Aberdeenshire. Their towns were Ptor* 
oton, or Alata Castra, now Burghead, Tuessis on the 
east bank of the Spey, with Tamea and Banatia in the 
interior country. From their locality they would be 
Vaicymogi, the men of the region abounding with glens. 

34. The Albani, called also Damnii-Albani, from 
their being subjected by the Damnii, inhabited Braid- 
albin, Athol, a small part of Lochaber, with Appin 
and Glenorchy in Upper- Lorn, a country surrounded 
with mountains and replenbhed with lakes. From 
Alban, their country, they would be called Albani, 
Alblniaid, the men of the Mountainous covntry. 
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55. The Attacotti occupied all Cowaly in Argyllshire , 
"wixh the greater part of Dunbartonshire, and, from 
their situation on the skirts of the Caledonian Wood, 
might be named Eitha-Coeti^ those who abide on the 
confines.of the coverts. 

56. Tbe Caledonians inhabited the whole of the in- 
terior country, from the ridge of mountains, which 
separates Inverness from Perthshire, on the south, to 
the range of hills, that forms the forest of Balnagowan» 
in Ross, on the north, comprehending all the middle 
parts of the shire of Inverness, and of Ross. This ter- 
ritory formed a considerable part of the extensive for- 
est^ called Coed Celyddon, which, in early agee, spread 
oyer the interior and western parts of the country, on 
the northern side of>,the Forth and Clyde, the whole 
of which was denominated by twx> general names, Cel- 
yddon and Peithw, the woody region, and the cham- 
paign clime. Of this, the inhabitax|^ were termed 
Celyddoni, the men of the' woods, the forest-dwellers, 
tbe Caledcmians, and Peithi, the people of the plains, 
those who live in the lowlands, the Picts. 

37. The Cantae inhabited the east of Ross-shire, 
from the Murray Firth on the south, to that of Dor- 
noch on the north, a country which is appropriately 
described by the term Caint, and the people, like the 
Cantli of the south, would then be Ceinti, the posses- 
sors of the place of fair prospects. 

3S, The Log! occupied the south-eastern coast of 
Sutherland, from the Dornoch Frith on the south-west, 
to the river Ila on the east. From Lloeg, a term, per- 
haps, applicable to their country, signifying what has. 
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SL tendency to. opem or break outy the people might 
be LIoegi> those who live in a land of creeks, the men 
of the indented coast. 

99. The Carnabii, inhabited the south, the east, and 
north'Cast of Caithness, (rem the Ila rirer ; a eovntry 
including three remarkable promontoriesy Virabiuni« 
<ir Noss h«ady Virvedrum, Duitcansby-head, and Or- 
cas Promontorium, the Dunnet-head of modern times. 
They, like the Carnabii of Cornwall) would derive 
their name from their rocky or peninsulated region. 
' 40. The Catini were situated in the north*west cor' 
ner of Caithness^ and the eastern half of Strath<Naver 
in Sutherhnd. Their situation and their habits, per- 
hapsy procured this people their appropriate name. 
Cad, means a battle, Catau, to fight, and Din,, what 
is an extremity, or limit, also a f^tified hill, a camp^ 
a fort ; Cad^Dini, Catini, the battlers of the borders, 
the war men tf the extreme or farthest point. Of 
the same signification is Caithness, having Ness, a Teu- 
tonic term, added to the Gaelie and British Cad and 
Cath ; Caith-ness, the cape of the warlike ones. 

41. The MertsB possessed the interior of Sutherland, 
and from Marth, expressive of their country, might 
be denominated Meirthi, Meirthtaid, the people of the 
Openings or glens, the men of the mountain vales. 

42. The Camonicae inhabited the north and west 
coast of Sutherland, and a small part of the western 
shore of Ross ; and they were, feither Cameinogi, the 
men of the stony clime, or Cemetnogi, the people 
of the pointed coast. 

4S. Taa Cerones occupied the whole west coast of 
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lKif«vn€»89 md tiM ^bntries of Ardnamtttchan, Mor- 
ven^ SuAait, aad Ardgowar, iii Argyll^ having Loch 
Dmch on the nordi, and the Lifme*L^h ^ the south* 
FFom Cwr, a nook, comery border, limity orej^treoi- 
ity, this tribe loaty have been Cyronwys, the men of 
the seqneBtered land. Tbefy have also bdea named 
Cawroiiwysy the fierce or gigantic ones. 

44. Tbk Creone»9 dwelt in the west coast of Rosti' 
from the- Itys or Loch-Duich on the sooth, to Loeh-> 
Bi06tn'on the north. Their name has been derived 
from Ci^ohwys, those ivho shout in battle, orCreaon*' 
wysy the men of blood i bdt they may, perhaflSy have- 
been^ -from Greon, flocks, or herds, Greonwyt^ the 
the tenders of flocks, the people of pastoral habits. 

45. The Epidii inhabited the south-west of Argyll- 
shire from Linne Loch on the north, to the Frith of 
Clyde and the Irish sea on the south, tnchiding Km- 
tyre^ th^ point of which was called the Epidian pro- 
montory, being bounded on the east by the Albarii, and 
the Lelaiiotoius Sinus, or Loch-Fine of the present day. 
Ftom Ebyd, a projecting point, a headhind, and, per- 
haps, the name of their county, they would be named 
Ebydi, Epydi, the people of the peninsula, retained- 
in the Cean^tir, of modem times.*— Such were the Bri- 
tish natiotks as they were known to the Romans, andsucb 
the names, expressive of their habits or situations, by 
which they were distinguished. 

Britain seems to have been well peopled before its 
invasion by Julius Caesar, in the year B. C. 57. It 
was the tiravery of the Britons in aiding the Gauls, 
that provoked his attack ; and it was the heroism of 
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tlic inhabitants that compelled him to withdraw kota 
their shores. One hundred and thirty five years elap- 
sedy «ince the departure of Cssar^ when in A. D. 78, 
Agiicok assumed the government of the Island. By 
exertions of superior skill, enterprise, and valour, this 
accomplished general, during several years of incessant 
toil and danger, had gained the foot of the Grampian 
mountains, when he was met by the confederate Cale- 
donians, under Galgacus, the elected chief of the unit- 
ed kings, A conflict now ensued worthy of the war* 
riors enpaged, when a victory won with difficulty^ gave 
the Roman commander to retain what of the country 
he bad already overrun, and to withdraw his army to 
the south. This celebrated action took place in the 
summer of A. D. 84, and Agricola was recalled in 85. 
Subsequent governors succeeded, amid destructive toils, 
in carrying Roman Itinera to the Burgh Head in Mor- 
ay. The most active of these, was LoUius (Jrbicus, 
the lieutenant of Antoninus Pius, who was recalled a- 
bout Al). 161. As the Caledonians defended their 
country with all the obstinacy of patriotism and valom, 
what they lost was with difficulty retained. On this 
account, and the inroads of the Germans upon the Em- 
pire, the evacuation of all the country beyond the Wall 
of Antonine in A. D. 170, was durected by the Empe- 
ror Aurelian. Durmg A. D. 209, Sever us, with the 
loss of 50,000 men, penetrated far into North Bri- 
tain. But after encountering many difficulties from the 
vjilour of the Caledonians and Mseatse, he seems to 
have finished his vaunted campaign, more like a pre- 
datory incursion, than a scene of conquest* On his 
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death, February lltfa, A. D. 211, Caraealla, his son, 
Ittflteoed to conclude a treaty with the Caledonian tribes, 
that he might pursue his rivalry for the Empire with 
his brother. From this period, the Governors w^z?fc 
-chiefly occupied in resisting the inroads of the Picjts 
and Scots, till A. D. 446, when JStius finally with- 
drew the Roman troops from the British Isle. 

DvRiNG the latter period of thj^ Roman govemmeiU, 
ivhat of Britain acknowledged its authority was divid- 
ed into thirty-three states. The JEmpire being threat- 
ened by the Germans, the troops were nearly all with- 
drawn from the Island, when, in A. D. 410, the Bri* 
tons assumed a doubtful independence, and the difier- 
rent «tace8 elected native chieftains to be their princes, 
after the manner of their Ce]||lc progenitors. Separate 
interests were, thus, founded^^ while feuds and disun- 
ion enfeebled their resistance 6£ the vigorous attacks of 
the Caledonian and Saxon ravagers, ^nd obliged them 
iteqiiently to apply to Rome for assistatH;e« In A. D. 
448, Gwrtheyrn * assumed the sovereigfityK>f the pet« 
ty British princes, and acted under the title of king 
of Britain. Having, however, obtained his predomin- 
ancy by a crime, he solicited aid from the Saxons, to 
support his insecure power, and to repel the Calcdon* 
ians. The auxiliaries soon arrived under Hengist, and 
repulsed the invaders ; but the fertility of the land, 
and the feebleness of the government, soon tempted 
.such faithless allies, to begin hostilities against a gen- 

♦ Vortigem, prince of GMrent Erging, In South Wales, WjnjjAg- 
ton«B History of Wales, I. p. Sd, 
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eroui bnt too confiding people* From this period, to 
the ettabltshment of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy, a eoctM 
of bloody warfare succeeded between the unfortonace 
Britonaand their unrelenting invaders. 'With elow, boe 
persevering, success, Hengist ' founded the kingdom 
of Kent, about A. D. 451; and £Ua% after a con^ 
test of twenty*three years, formed the independent 
monarchy of Sussex, s^ut A. D. 500. Eighteen- yean 
after, another colony of Saxoae arrived under the est* 
terprizing Cerdic ^, who, after a bloody struggle, ee* 
tablished the powtrftil kingdom of Wessex, about A; 
D. 519. East-Ang^ ^ was colonized by the Angles, a-' 
bout A. D. 50a: and, in A. D. SSO^ Ufia formed it itftO' 
a monarchy. Essex ^ became a kingdom, «dMut A. 
D. 5S0| and Erkinwifi was the first to rngn over it» 
Ida' established the sovereignty of the Angles over 
Bernicia, in A. D.* 547 ; and the northern Ella ' began 
to reign over Deira, in A. D. 460 ; while Crida* aa- 
aumed the royal power in Mercia, in A« D. 586. Such 
werethe kingdoms formed in Britain 1>y the warHks 
ancestor of the modern^ English ; but the whole, about 
A. D. 826, sunk beneath the power, or the policy of 
Egbert, the generous monarch of the Weat^^xons. 

T&e Saxons had no sooner established themsdveain 
Britain, than^ amid war and bloodshed, they proseeet* 
ed their intrusions. By a stroke of perfidy the moat 
atrocious, Ilengist cut off three hundred and sixty Bii* 

1. Warrington ,VoU I. p. 74.— *ifi. Tisnen^ ifiit. of the Angto-Sw* 
•01, V<4. 1, p. 17S.«--<*d. vnaakm^ ifaactoter« VoL IL p. €i: — 4. 
Turner's Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I. p. 16S-6. — ^. Ibid. pi. 176. note 76. 
«.-6. im, p. 174. — 1, IbU. p. S6&-4. — 8. IbU. p^ 176, note 77- 
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tisb cluefuifis at Cacr Gawr ' on Salisbury Plain S aitd 
detaiMd Grwrtheyrny vfho had noafried his beautiful 
duf^eo the blue^eyed Rowena K The Britons im» 
mediately deposed their degenerate sovereigny as an 
accompiice of the Saxon murderer^ and gave thecrotm 
to his eMcst son GKnthefyr Fendigaid^. This prince 
being poiaoned by the Saxon Rowena, Emryii Wledig' 
vat elected king of Britain. This gallant youth hav^ 
ing made theniyaders f6el the vigour of his arm^ died 
m A. J>. 50(V when his brother Uthur Pendragon^, 
luccalicd him. Poison put an end to his vigorous 
reign at Vemlamy when the renowned Arthur waa 
cammed at Caer Leon upon Usk^ in Monmoothshirey 
it A B* 51 7. After many a feat of blood and reno wn, 
^ gaUimt Arthur feH by the hand of the traitor Mom 
dndiftthe field of Camlan^ during /LiD. 543. He 
iras succeeded by !hb nephew Constantitte^ who having 
abdicated his throne, and engaged in a religious life, 
iefit the sovereignty to Maelgwn, in A D. 560. The 
Empire of the Britons being, about thk period, reduc* 
cd to Cambria, with the territories of Cornwall and 
Strath*Clwyd, the former country took the name of 
Wales. Some of the succeeding princes assumed the 
tide of King of Britain, but with Cadwaladur^ who 
died at Rome, in A. D« 703, ended the imperial dig« 
nity. Ffom this period, the Britons were incessantly 

1. The place of the tumultuous outcry, Stone-Henge. — S. Maei 
Mawr, the ample open region, the spadoua plain.— ^. Ventegan^ 
Cbap. V. p. 1S7-8.-— ^. Vortimer, Rowland's MonaAntiqua, p. 184. 
*>--6. Ambrorius, the sovereign. 6 . Pendr^on, the chief leader 
of kings.— »7. Humphrey Lhuyd. p. 66; Caradoc of Lhancanran's 
Hist, of Wales, by Dr Powel, p, 9. 10 ; and Warrington*Si Wales, 1. 14ti^- 
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ea^iged in bloody wirt with the encroaching Saiont. 
sind intestine feuds, till the find annexation of th^ 
Principality of Wales to the crown of England, by 
Edward I. in the year 1283. 

Tbb Roman province of Valentia included thecoun-' 
try ofthe Ottadini, Gadeni, Selgovae, Novante8,^ and 
Damnil. During the decline of the Roman power, these 
people were often attacked by the Picts from the eastr 
and the Scots from the west. Scarcely had they assum- 
'ed their independence when the two former tribes were 
either driven from theircountry, or subjected hyMt, and 
his invading Angles; The other three, being jmned by 
their exiled brethren* associated themselves into a mmi* 
archy, sometimes named Cumbrian, but oftener that 
of Strath-Clyde *, the ci^ital of which was Alduyd, or 
. Dunbarton. This kingdom extended firom the Irthiogf 
Eden, and Solway, on the south, to the sources of 
the Forth, and Loch-Lomond, on the north ; from the 
Irish sea and the Frith of Clyde, on the west, to the 
limits of the Merse and Lothian, on the east. 

Tea first monarch of the Strathclyde Britons, after 
the Roman abdication, of whom any notice remains, 
ia Cawn, or Caw, the father of Gildas, the historian. 
He is also supposed to have been the father of Aneurin^ 
the celebrated author of the Gododin. This prince 
was driven from his kingdom by the Picts, and, haT- 
i.ng fled into Wales, there died. He was succeeded by 
his son HoeI> who, having provoked the resentment of 
Arthur, the Pendragon, was chased from Strathclyde, 

* C«le<lonll^.Val. r. p. 237: 
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and feieeutcd la Anglesey* On the death of Arthur^ 
the royal authority was assumed by Marken^ who is 
chiefly remembered for his enmity to Kentigem^ the 
founder of the EpiKopate of Glasgow. To him suc^ 
ceeded Rhydderech^ the generous^ whose first act was 
to recal Kentigem from his exile. This illustrious 
prince defeated Gwenddolau, the patron of Merddin 
and the Druidsy and his ally, Aidan^ the Scottish king 
of Kintyre* on the height of Airdrie in A. Dp .557. 
In A.D. 601, Rhydderech died at Partick^» in the 
ndghbourhood of Glasgow, and was succeeded by Hoen, 
who procured his renown by defeating and slaying 
Donal-breac» king of the invading Scots, in the bat* 
tie of Strath-Carmaic, in A.JD. 642. After Hoen, a. 
rose a number of obscure reguli, who had many battles 
to fight with the Picts, Scots» and Cruithne, or Caledon- 
ian Brython of Ireland, whose attacks were as frequent 
as they were vigorous. The battle of Cathloen was 
fought in 631, between the Britons and Anfrith ; and 
next year happened the conflict of Indris. In 681, the 
Strathclyde Britons repulsed the Cruithne, atMachlin, in 
Ayrshire, where Cethasao, the son of Maoileduin, king 
of the Cruithne was slain. In 7 10, the Britons w^e de- 
. feated at Loughcoleth, by the Scots, w)io again rout- 
ed them at the Rock of Mlonure, in 716. They en- 
gaged the Picta on the field of Cath-O, in 749, and 
slew Talorgan, brother of Ungus the Pictish king. By 
a joint attack of the Picts and Saxons, the town, but 
not the castle, of Alcluyd (Dunbarton) was taken ; yet 

• CatMoois., L p. 9i€, oote h. 
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the Britom m»e stilt m^onqiMred* Daring Atr^gn 
of Kennetk Macalpin, Kui the king of Stnthclfde^ 
invaded the Scottish territory, and bnntt DtmnUanek 
Hoitilities were howe'Kr terminflted by themarri^crof 
Su to the daughter of Kenneths which prodnced more 
intimate connections between the two nations. The 
Danish pirates having sacked their capital, in 870^ and 
harrassed the Britons by th^r depredations, many of 
them emigrated to Wales, in A- D. 890. Anarawd, the 
Cambrian king assigned them a district, which • th^ 
were to acquire and deCmd. This condition tfaey pcr^ 
formed when they assuted die Welsh to defeat the 
Saxons, in the battle of Cymrid, aaddrpve the inaroi' 
ders from the disputed land.- The-limits of the Strath* 
dyde kiifgdom were daily contracted, till A* D. 79si; 
when, on the bloody field of Vacomar, Kenneth IDt 
king of Scots, defeated and expeUed DonwaUen, the 
last monarch of the Britons of Strathclyde, and anneB^ 
ed, for ever, their kingdom to the Scottish Crown. See 
Caledonia, L p. 235—299. S6S— 257. 

Those Caledonians, who dwelt nearest to» but wttb^ 
out, the Roman Wall, are eomraemorated, by the classic 
writers, under the names Mseatss**, Di-Caledones, Vec* 
turones, and Picti; synonimous terms, expresKveof 
their situation with regard to the Roman*British pnh 
vincials. These various appellations seem, howew, 

• MdadU SfSHsb, thaw wbo take tiwfidd for hoitiHIy. |>e<:4edoo- 
tt^ the lepamted oi floutheni Caledoniaoi. Pcithwynm, the men of 
the open plain, or the waste, those who scout, thePlctishmen. PeUrii 
the scooters, the warriors of the waste, the Picts,— The Romans chia- 
SttitheBiitisbMiiitocl, and ^iBiltidk, is mutable to v. 
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to have all been 'svpeneded, before the end of the thir^ ' 
ceotwyfJby tbac of Picts. EumeinatS the oratory 
in his panegyric on the Emperor Constantius, in A^ D. 
297> was the first who denominates the Caledonians 
by the term Picti^ the Feithi* of. their own expressi^ 
tongue. They are^ again, so-named by the aame writ*^ 
er, in A. D. 308, and by* Ammiantis MarceUmus, who 
died in A^D. 390. Varioua opinions have been ofTer^ 
ed in peintnig oat the country whence the Picts rat« 
grated into North*Britain. It hasy now, been demon* 
&trated that they were not a new colony, but the des* 
cendants of the primitiye Britons > who, gradually,, 
spread over Caledonia, from the south, distinguished 
by a new name* It is, however, not improbable that 
their population might be increased by CeUic colonists' 
from the Chenionesus Cimbrica, and it has been sup* 
posed that the Vecturones, a distinctive name of the 
Picts, were UchaeronwytS settlers on the river Em.' 
Prom the period that the North^British tribes were de- 
nominated Picts, to the Roman abdication in A. D* 
446,^ their history is to be traced in the accounts of 
their inroads into the Roman^Briti^ districts, by the 
classic, writers. At that epoch, the conductor of their 
depredations, was Drust, the son of Erp, who, from 
the frequency of his conflicts, has been, poetically, de*- 
Bominated, Druit of the hundred: haiUeu Father Innet 

1. lanes* Critical Boay, Vol. I.p. 6i.-— S. Hlliis etymology, was first 
pointed out by Mr Owen, in his Translation of the Elegies of Llywarch 

Hen, 1792, p. 79, note 3. Cambdcn's Brtunnia, Selden»8 Notes oa 

]>niytoifir Polyolbion, p. 128 ; Irnies* Crit. Essay, Vol. I. p. 48 ; andCal^ 
donb, 1. 198-*£M..^.-4. Gamiiriaii Regirter« Vol ii. p. 28. 
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has given a list of thirty-seven royal progenitors of tki» 
hoary veteran^ who lived lOOyearsy and died in A.I>. 
4^1. He adds a second series of hb successors^ to the 
«nlon of the Picts with the Scots^ which is corrected 
by Mr Chalmers, in his very valuable and accurate Caie* 
donia, Vol. I. p. 206. q. v. 

FaoM the demise of Drust, to the accession of Bri* 
dei the son of Mailcon, in A* D. S56f the Pictish aa» 
nals exhibit no interesting event* That prince having 
repulsed all his enemies, and established Christianity 
within his dominions^ died in A. D. 586. The fietxre 
feuds of subsequent rivals distracted Pictaviay and de- 
luged it with blood. A domestic conflict took place at 
Lindoresy in Fife, during 62 1, under Cineoch, the son 
of Luthrin ; and another, in 66S» at Ludho-feim. Orest^ 
who reigned from 667 to 674, was expelled his king- 
dom. At Dun-Nectan, in 685, Bridei, the son of Biti^ 
defeated and slew Bgfrid, king of the invading Nor-. 
thumbrians. The same people were again routed by 
Bridei, the son of Dereli, in 699, who, was afterwards 
slain by the Saxons, in 710, at Mananfield. A civil 
war was begun among the Picts about 7i24. The hstU 
tie of Moncrib, in Strathem, was fought, in 7S7, aad 
that of Duncrei soon followed, when Elpin was forcec^ 
to flee from the fury of Ungus. This vigorous prince^ 
defeated Nectau, in 7S8, at Moncur, in the Carse 
of Cowrie; and, in the same year,' slew Drust, at 
Drumderg, on the river Ila. He, at last, triumph* 
ed over all his rivals, in the discomfiture and death of 
Elpin, in 730, at PltEIpie, in the parish of Liff. Iq 
736, tJpgus carried hostilities i|it9 the country of the 
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country of the Scots, and his brother slew Muredach, 
the Good, the Scottish king. In 740, he worsted the 
same people, and repulsed the Saxons, who had invad- 
ed his territories under Eadbert. The Cambrian Bri- 
toas were oyo^oweredby him during 740, in the well- 
fought battle of Cath-O, where his brother Talorgan 
was slaia. This great monarch died in peace, in 761, 
An action took place between the Pictish Ciniod and 
Aodh-fin, king of the Scots, in 767, and Canaul, the 
son of Tarla, was overcome by Constantin, in 791, 
who succeeded to the Pictish crown. In 839, Uen rout- 
ed the Danes, who had ravaged his country, but he 
fell m the conflict, with his only brother Bran and ma- 
«y of the Pictish nobles. Being thus weakened by do- 
mestic feuds and foreign invasion, the Picts became an 
easy prey to Kenneth, the enterprising king of Scots, 
who, in 843, incorporated, for ever, the two rival na^ 
tions. See an interesting account of the Pictish country, 
history, language, and antiquities ip Chalmers' Cale- 
donia, Vol. I. p. 108—234. 

The Scots are, doubtless, the descendants of the.peo- 
ple, named Yscoti, Scoti, the roamers in woods and 
mountains, by the Celtic Britons. Being more vigor- 
ous and enterprising than those who dwelt tin settled 
abodes, they would be the first to traverse Britain, and 
to enter leme, the green land of the west. That fer- 
tile country, hitherto unoccupied, was first entered by 
the rovers from the Cambrian* hlUs, about the year 

* See Whitaker's curious and learned History of Manchester, 8rf. 
Edition, Vol. II. p, 223—251, with the authonties in his notes. 
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B. C. 350, when they had become confined in their 
fettlements by the intrusions of the Fir-Bolg, or Be!- 
gse. A second emigration took place, about 250 years 
After i and this was soon folio w«l by others from the 
headlands of Galloway and Kintyre. The popolous- 
ness of Britain caused these, but the wars of the first 
occupiers with the Romans and Belgse, induced other 
tribes to follow, till Ireland was peopled, in its southemy 
eastern, and central parts, by seven British tribes, when 
it received the appellation of Inis-Fallin *. About A» 
D. 45, Vespasian, having attacked the Belgae of Bri« 
tain, a number of their warriors departed from Inis« 
hunaf and settled on the southern shore of Ireland. 
Then commenced those wars, which continued for 
ages and drenched the land 'with blood. During the 
reign of Crothar, king of Alnecma, and chief of the 
race of Bolga, the Irish Britons were reduced to suck 
straits that they applied for aid to Caledonia, '< the land 
of the race of their fathers.^ This occurred about A. D. 
170, and Conar, the second son of Trenmor headed 
the auxiliaries, who repelled the encroaching foe* Ex- 
perience having taught them the necessity of onion, the 
Irish Britons elected Conar to be pendragoa, or chief 
of the princes, at Temora, now Terah in East-Meath^ 
the capital of the confederated tribes. Conar continu* 
ed the war and recovered the country ; but his son, Cor* 

• Ynys, lois, an isJmd ; GwytJbdiiu ^ and^ mute in the Celtic, be- 
longing to the Gwythel, a term synonimous with Scoti} Yni^Wyelin, 

|nis-FaUin, the isle of the woodland rovers r-f Ope of theScilly Idea. 

Larthon led the emigrants, and was the founder of the royal line of 
thCIri^ Belgae, the Fir-Bolg of Ossian. 
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macy in his old age» was compelled to solicit assistance 
from his second cousin Fingal, the young sovereign of 
the Creon^s of Morven, and pendragon of Caledonia. 
F!ngal sailed to the help of his friend, and CoIcuUa 
king of the Fir-Bolg, fell by his hand. In A. D. 260. 
Torlathy the Belgic king made another effort to sub- 
due the Britons when CuchuUin met him in battle at 
their head. The two chiefs fell, but the invaders were 
defeated. Yet they were not dispirited ; they raised 
another army, which was cut ofi. A third was col- 
lected, and surprised Temora, when Cairbar and Cath- 
mor overrun much of the country. Fingal was now 
aged, but he hastened to quell the foes of hiarace, and 
their chiefs sunk beneath his arm. The British Scoti, 
nowflttshed with success, united under Ferad-artho, and 
prosecuted their victory with such vigour, that the Fir* 
Boig were totally subdued, when the name of the gal- 
lant conquerors was given to the land of their progen- 
itors. Accordingly, we find the Scoticse Gentes, Scot* 
tish Nations, of Ireland enumerated by Porphyry about 
A.VD. 270*; and, before the conclusion of the fourth 
century, the whole associated tribes of that island we;re 
denoted by the general appellation of Scoti t« 

The Scots had now gained the ascendancy in Ire- 
land, but they were assisted in this acquisition by the 
Scoti, or mountainers, of Morven. The royal family 
in both countries was of the race of Trenmor ; and the 
elder branch reigned in Caledonia. This failed, in 

* See Cough's Cambden, Vol. I. p. 98. — f Ware*! PatricU Qpiucura, 
Lond. fid. 1656. p. 16. 

2r2 
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A. D. 8SD, by the death of OBstan, thd last of therwre 
«f Fi))gal. The sovereign of Ireiand» thusbecameheir 
to the cf^wn of the Gaiedoirian Soots^ and ^ve. k to 
Ih9 sottFeJi^tiiS) "Oidie soonlanded ^vMl a royal txt^m of 
attehdlilitst and a!tfrain«d the aiuthonty. firam this 
ptfHody the ^ot» of both countries direcfted: their de- 
preialtibhs ftgoiuiM the Romamfiritnh pvo^daby from 
fhebatKktfbf the Clyde tothevionntahisdrWales^iVJbMit 
the «oi«m^AK:^ent ^ the Vixth century* die Caledon* 
iiih'ch>V[rn^eeiti8 to have, ogaov devolved on an Irak 
kihg. 1%'id Mf>as Ofchn, 4Att «m of Eocha^Mimrahinrt 
})i<h^e of to^h^da^in Ulstery^bo scm Loam, Fergu^ 
ithAAh^JBy the^Kms'bf his 'brother Etc, to assume th« 
»oVieiPei^'jyo^!<Wr. Tfcey knded in Kintype, during A, 
0. *d09f andtliiAiediawljrfenect^d separate govemcoents. 
libam b(ieupk»d 'the district ^till known by his name: 
the pbftion tJff^F^i^tte'Was'Kintyre, while that of An- 
girt, Mras Ka. The dea£h <of his broth era soon left Fer- 
^tis sole '^loiiawh'of the Griedonian Scots, till A. D. 
^506, ^hen his "dedeafse >left Domangart, his son, ia 
Jrossessiion'cif his throne. He was succeeded, in 511, 
by -Coinga^, his een^ who, after a peaceful reign of 
t wen ty-fo<Jl* years- left an* ewlar^ed domain to his bro- 
iler Oaiifan. This prince being vanquished and slain by 
Bridei, *fhe'ton*of MafildOn, '*king of the Picts, was suc- 
etededby^Cohal, thewn of Congal, in A. D. 557. The 
yoyal'fattiilywasiKJwdivided into two branches, and 
t^n^ests, ifiimical- to the interests of the country arose 
between the race of Congal and that of Gauran. Con. 
al,' the' fi*iend^«nd' prot^^tdr-of Columba, after a hap- 
less reign of fourteen years, left the crown to his son, 
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Pwckif iA 591 i btit pf-tkis )^ew94 ipo^ 4eprivf(4 by 
Aid»m the (ton tif (Hwmh wheowercuae aod ^U^w hi^ 
rwal <m the hiotdy fiisld of JUnto, in 574. Alter ^iog 
iMugurftted in lontt by C<4w^» Ai^sMi ^g^ ^ 
mHilueaneer^ In 577$ <ke ibu^t 9n t^ height of 
AMrie. tfe^efeafeed the .Siwwv* in 594$ at Fetbanlea, 
f»fitBiieiD«»e9«Ad AgMn ^Leitbre^y in ^^efence of the 
Bofeomu B«ft he was voFtted by tbem in ^he ba|tle oi 
SiriEinn* and looted by '£iibei6rid» at JOawstaney jn ^9. 
After a life of < temulty Atdan died peaceably in ]iGntyr€> 
«t*tifce agrofie^btyt iu j605» and was buried in j(^- 
cbefanu iHifl .son and miccesflory Eocba-buiy daiigg 
a fieign of iti«teen yeara^ carried .on a pr^tfterops "s^ 
vith^'the .Geuitbne<of Ireland. -Having tr«]|n^ed ff^ 
tibe fiebl»:of Af^dcoraaand Kenoy he died aod wa^ si^- 
eeededs in 6^U by his son Kenneth-cit»r,j)is .tafijst afid 
the. leader of histroops. ^arcely ba4 Kc%^oeth,9ig9ed 
liurtejnu>ntfas« when.be was slain by the jCrvithne, in 
the cedflict rof Fedhaevin. Ferchar, the son of .£a* 
^an now. seised the sceptre. of the:Scpt3» and after,a vi- 
gorous, reign of sixteen years, died .in 637. Donal- 
bceac^.thesoB of Eodia^bniy now king of the Scp$Ji, 
entered into arC^h war W4th> the .sovereign of Ireland^ 
and was defeated on the plain of Moyrath, in 637, by 
jCealach» the son of Maelcpiph. Ni$at year he was.,a- 
^in worsted in the battle of- Qlp^raoreson^ witl^n, tihe 
ooontry of the Picts. During 64^9 bis bi^l^less destiny 
carried iiira- into: the Clyde, and .he was slain at Strath- 
.Canoaicy by .Hoen, king of the Str^h-Clyde Batonn, 
J»yi«hese hand also fell ^is son Cathusaidhi in, '649. 
After :a(shert .contest. for 8Uf>^iority ..between Congalj 
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bf the house of Fergnt^ and Dungal of Loam, fh« 
former reigned ten years without molestation. In 653, 
his son and successor^ Donal-duin, closed an instg^nifi^ 
tant reign of thirteen years, and left the crown to hi* 
brother, Maolduin, whose government was stained bylb^ 
crimes attendant on ambition and political rivalry. Fer- 
char-fada seized the sceptre of Maolduin, on his deaths 
which he swayed with vigour during twenty-one years. 
To him succeeded Eocha'-nneval, in 702, whp having 
invaded the Strath-Clyde Britons, was defeated, in a 
bloody conflict, on the banks of the Leven. Ainbh- 
cealach, the good, in 705, obtained the Scottish crowib 
but one year bad scarcely expired, when he was dethnm- 
«d by his brother Selvach, and forced to seek shelter 
in Ireland. A civil war was now kindled between Sd* 
rach and Duncha-beg, of the line of CongaL In 719» 
they fought a furious naval action, in curachs, off Ard<^ 
anesse, on the coast of Argyll, when Selvach was vui- 
quished. Duncha died in 721, and his son Eocha, con- 
tinued the rancorous feud. At Air-Galla, the rivak 
engaged in an undecisive conflict, which only encreas- 
cd their animosity. In the mean time Selvach had at- 
tacked the Britons, and defeated them at Loughcoleth, 
in 710, and again at the Rock of Mionure, in 716. Hit 
death, at last, laid open the throne to JSocha', in 727, 
who died in 7Si3, after a reign of nine years over Kin* 
lyre and Argyll, andfour over all the Scottish tribes. Mur- 
edach Mhaith, the son of Ainbbceallach, was his socce** 
60r,and soon became involved in a war with Ungus, king 
of the Picts, through the perfidy of Dungal, the son 
of Selvach. This chieftain had the baseness to invade 
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the island of Culren Rigi, and to cairy oif Forai, th« 
daughter of Brtd€ty and niece of the great Ungus. The 
enraged Pict immediately entered the Scottish territor* 
ie9 and wasted them with fire and sword. He seized 
Dunay and burnt Creie, two fortresses in Lorn ; and 
hairing taken prisoners, Dungal and Feradach, the sons 
o£ Selvachy he carried them in chains to Fortevtot. MoTf 
<edach collected his warriors and pursued the invaders, 
but he fell in the fierce conflict of Cuuic-Coirbrey after 
an afflictive reign of three years. . Eoghan, or £wan» 
his son, in 736, assumed the fallen sceptre of his father^ 
and during three subsequent years maintained the Pict^ 
ish contest. To him succeeded Abdh-fin, the grands 
a^a of Eocha'-rineval, in 739f who seems to have hurlr 
cd his predecessor from an unstable throne. By Aodh, 
'Or Hughy the great, was stopped the victorous career 
of the mighty Ungus^ in 740. Six years after the death 
of that enterprising monarch, Aodh, having» in seve- 
ral actions, defeated the Picts, penetrated, in 767, to Forv 
teviot their capital. Here, a furious battle left him the 
difficult alternative of ruin or retreat* The death of 
Aodh, in 769, closed a. glorious reign of thirty year-s 
and gave the crown to Fergus, his son ; whose demise,, 
in 772, conferred his sceptre on Selvach, the son of 
Eogan, of the race of Loam. His eventless life was 
terminated in 796, when a prince of greater fame 
mounted the throne. This was Eocha'-annuine, w ho 
under the name Achaius, is fabled to have possessed the, 
friendship of Charlemagne, and to have instituted the 
most ancient order ofthithistle* But Eocha' entered into an 
alliance of more importance to himself and his country. 
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mthritfi Urgtisia^ daught^ of Urguis^ aAd tUter« buth 
to Contttntin, wbo ruM the Pi^te from 791 > to 821 1 
and of Ung^ty ^ho reigaed frohi 62 1 » to 63a £ocbi% 
hiding l^gned prosj^erouriy during thirty yeara^ died 
in 636, and was eucceedied by I>ui|cka» the son of Sel- 
Viehi who relinquished his sceptre^ m S3% after a feeble 
rHgn of sev^ years. Alpin^ the son of Urgusia and 
Socha'annume IMW nrovnted the throne ; when, per^ 
caving: the wei^eto of the ^tradiclyde BritOfeiSy he in- 
Tided their conntty. fn 83(Ss he sailed front Kintyre 
9xA landed on the coast of Kyle* wkhin theiiay of Ayr; 
whence) hayitafg pcaietrked to the nrauntaias on the 
bordiers of Galloways he feU at Lascht-Alpin, the Stone 
of Alpm, where 'his gravMdne was recognised three 
eehtories and ahatfaiifer he had fini^ied his career. 
Chlonaoilfh Chruaddhy Kemieth the Hardy^ imsbedlate^ 
1y occnpidd his Afther's thione and awnged his fall. 
The d^th of 1Jven> hb relation^ o|yened to him the 
^irosp^ct of sue<ieisidn to the Pictish crown, in 839; 
Imt ilbis was Sete^ fay Wred the son of Bavgoit» who 
iretahied it till 849, when Kenneth miited the two ri- 
vid nations Into one monarchyy and changed the seat 
of his government to Porteviot on the banks of the Em. 
Tbos Were the Scots the explorers of the Celtic route 
into Europe^ the first pervaders of Britain, and the ori- 
"ginal occupiers of Ireland, to which they gave their 
name. Thence they transferred it to Caledonia, and, 
kfter having given a king and a name to North Britaioi 
m 1609, gave a sovereign to Albion, the adndration of 
the world and the QUeen of the Sea. 
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No. 2. 
HIRLAS EUEIN. 

EUEIN KYVEILIAUC E HUN AI CANT. 



GuAUR pen dGyre ga6r a doded 
Galon yn anvon anvut dynged 
Geleunit ein g6yr g6edi lluted tr6m 
Tremit gov6y mur Maela6r Drevred. 

Deon a yrreis dygyhyssed 
Diar86yd ar vr6ydyr arvau goched 
A rygotSy gle6 gogeled ragta6 
Gna6d y6 oi dyna6 devnyt coted 

Dy6alla6 di venestyr gan vothaed 
Y Korn yn lla6 Rhys yn Ilys lly6 ced 
Llys E6ein ar brait yt ryborthed eirioed 
Forth mil a gly6i pyrth egored 

Menestyr am gortha6 nam adaSed 
Estyn y Korn er cyd yved 
Hiraethla6n am Ily6 lli6 ton na6ved 
Hirlas i ar6yt aur i duted 

A dyt6c o vragaed 6ira6d orgred 
Ar llae Wgan dra6s dros i 6eithred 
VOL. II. 2 z 
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Kena6on Goron6y g6rt gynnired g6yth 
Kena6on hyd6ytb hydyr eu g6eithred 
G6yr a obryn tal ympob caled 
G6yr ynga6r g6erthva6r g6rt ym6ared 
Bugelyt Havren balch eu cly6ed 
Bugunat cyrn met ma6r a 6na neued ' 

Dy6alla6 di y com argynvelyn 
Anrydetus vet6 o vet gore6yn 
Ac oV mynni hoedyl hyd un bl6ytyn 
Na dida6l i barch can nid perthyn 
A dyt6c i Rufut 6ay6rutelyn 
Gein a g6ydyr goleu yn ei gylchyn 
Dragon Ar6y8tli arGystyl tervyn 
Dragon OSern kael o hil Kynvyn 
Dragon i6 dechreu ac ni6 dychryn cat 
Cyvlavan argrat cymy6 erlyn 
KetCyr yt aethant er clod obyrn 
Kyveton arva6c arvan Ed6yn 
Talassant i met mal g6yr Belyn gynt 
Teg i hydrevynt tra vo undyn 

Dy6alla6 di y corn canys amcan cenn)-r 
Yt ymgyrry6 gly6 gloeS ymtitan 
Ar lla6 deheu ein lly6 gyvlavan 
Lluch y dan ysgGyd ysgSyd ysgaGn lydaa 
Ar lla6 Ednyvet lla6r diogan le6 
Ergyr6ay6 tryle6 trei i darlan 
Tervysc dyfysc deu diovn anlan 
Torrynt torred6ynt uch teg advan 
TeleirS ynghyngrein ynghyvran br6ydr 
Tal ysgSyd eurgr6ydr torrynt yn vuan 
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Tryli6 eu pelydr g6edi pen6an 
Trylfiyn yn am6yn am6i6 Garthan 
Kigleu ym Maela6r ga6r va6r yuan 
A garS disgyrr gfiyr a g6yth er6an 
Ac ymgynnull am drull am dram6yan 
Fal i bu ym Mangdr am ongyr dan 
Pan 6naeth dau deyrn uch cym cyvrdan 
Pan vu gyvetach Vorach Vorvran 

Dy6aI1a6 di'r corn canys myvyr gennyr 
Men yt amygant met a'n tymmyr 
Selyv diarsSyt Orsav G6ygr 
Gogelet ai ca6t calon eryr 
Ac unmab Mada6c en6a6g Dudur hael 
Ha6l bleitiad lleitiad lluch ar ysgyr 
Deu ar6relt deu Ie6 yn eu kyngyr 
Deu arial dy6al deu vab Ynyr 
Deu ryt yn dyt cat eu kyvergyr 
Kyvargor diachor camp diachyr 
Arvod lle6od g6rt g6rt6an ced6yr 
Aer gunieid lunieid coch eu hongyr 
Treis er6yr yn f6yr fa6 ehegyr 
Trei eu d6y aesaSr dan un ystyr 
Gorvu g6ynt g6aetvan uch glan glasvyr 
Gort6y clau tonnar Talgarth ystyr 

DyfiallaS di venestr na vyn angau 
Korn can anrydet ynghyvetau 
Hirlas buelin breint uchel hen ariant 
Ai goitho nid gortheneu 
A dyteg i Dudur eryr aereu 
2z2 
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G6ira6d gyssevin o'r g«ia g6inea 
Oni <la6 i me6n oV met gorau oil 
G6ira6d o ban dy ben vateu 
Ar lla6 Voreitig llochiat certau 
Kertyn hyn i glod cyn oer adnau 
Dieithr vrodyr vryd ucheldeu 
Diarcliar arial a dan daleu 
Ced6yr am gorug gfiasanaetheu 
Nid ym hyn dihyll nam hen deheu 
Kynoivieid gyrthiekl vleinieid vleitiau 
Kynvaran creula6n creulyd yereu 
Gle6 gly6 MochnaBn€ys o Bo€ys bea 
O gle6 g6net araatunc deu 
Achubieit pob rheid rhut en haryeu 
£ched6ynt rag tervysc eu teryynau 
Moliant y6 eu rann y rei g6ynnau 
Mar6nad yu neud mi ne6id y dau 
Ochan Grist mor drtst 6yY o'r anaeleu 
O goll Moreitig ma6r ei eistieu 

DyeallaG di*r corn can nim pochant 
Hirlas yn lla6en yn na6 Vorgaat 
Gor a dyly g6ia6d g6ahan voUant 
G^eneyn y at6y« g6an edry€ant 
Areglyt devnyt dioteviant llavn 
Llyvn i deutu llym ei hamgant 

Dy6alla6 di venestr o lestr arian£ 
Kelennyg edmyg can urtuniaat 
Ar llaGr GGestun va^ gSeleis irdant 
Ard6y Gon>n6y oet g6eith i gant 
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Cedeyr cyvarvaeth yt ym6aaethant 
Cad ynaerbynieid eneid dich6aiit 
Cy varru ysg€n agyegarant aer 
Lias roaer Uoeged caer ger mor lliant 
M6ynva6r o garchara6r a gyrcha«8ant 
Meurig vab Grufyt grym darogant 
Nead oet goehays pa6b pan atcorsant 
Neud oet Ja6n o heul dyfryn a phant 

Dy6aUa6 di y corn ur cynnivieid 

Cenafioa Evein cyngrein cydneid 

Wynt a dyrllytant yn Ue hooaeid 

Ghid men yt ant gloy6 heym ar neid 

Mada6c a Meilir g<^ gOrty vneid treU 

Tro8 gyver6yr gyyerbynieid 

Tariannogion torv tervy^c dysgeid 

Trinheion vaon tra68 ard6yeid 

Kygleu am dai met myned dreig Kattraeth 

Ky6ir eu harvaeth arveu Ui6eid 

Goagoit Vynyta6c am en cysgeid 

Ka688ant y hadra6t cas vla6t vleinieid 

Ni 6naeth a 6oaeth vynghed6yr ynghalet Vador 

DiU6ng karcharor dullest voleid 

Dy6alla6 di yenestr vet bi<Uaid melua 

Ergyr6ay6 gSrys gochSys yn rheid 

O gym buelin balch oreureid 

Yr gobryn gobr6yeu hcneid 

O'r gymniver anhun a borth cynnieid 

Kk g6yr namyn Due ac ai dy6aid 

G6r ni da! ni d6ng ni byt 6rth 6ir 
Daniel dreig cannerth mor verth he6ir 
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Menestr maGr a g6eith yd ioleithir ' 
G6yr ni oleith lleith oni llochir 
Menestr met anc6yn a'n cydrotir 
G6rtdaii gloy6 goleu g6rtloy6 babir 
Menestr g6e1ud dy gSyth yn Llid6iii dir 
Y g6y r a barchav 6ynt a berchir 
Menestr g6elud dy galchdoed kyngreia 
Yngbylcbyn £6ein gylch6y enGir - • 
Pan breit6yd Ka6res taer6res tr6y dir 
Preit o8t6ng orvl6ng a onrolir >••» 
Menestyr nam didaol nim didolir 
Boed ym mharad^ys in cynhGysir 
Kan pen teymet boed hir eo tr6yted 
Yno mae g6eied g6aranred g6ir 



LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

THE HIRLAS OF OWEN. 

Tb£ day-spring uprose, when a shout was given : 
the hostile ones were sending an unpropitious destiny. 
Crimson-stained) our men, after warfare oppressive) 
were seen to go to the wall of Maelor, residence of 
dwellers. 

The strangers I repelled, lovers of contention and 
dreadless in combat, with weapons ruddy-tinted. Who 
greatly insults the valiant, let him shun his presence ; 
the habit of molesting him is the source of calamity. 

PouE out, thou Cup-bearer! brightly sparkling, 
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the Horn m the hand of Rhys* in the hall of the dir. 
ector of favour, the hall of Owen, that on war-spoils 
completely maintained hath been, from the beginning ; 
there, are carousals a thousand of princes ; its gates are 
expanded. 

Cup-BfeARia ! I am mutely silent, but forlorn : hold 
forth the horn for mutual drinking. Full of regret am 
I- for the leader of the hue of the ninth wave ; long and 
hlue its badge, gold its covering. 

Carkt it with Bragod, liquor of confidence,' to the 
hand of Gwgan, in recompense of his deed. The 
whelps of Goronwy, keen are they in the career of 
wrath ; whelps fleetly bounding, daring their deeds ; 
men, that merit high exalted deserve in exigency; 
men, in the conflict highly valued, mighty in mutual 
deliverance* Herdsman of Havren ! proud it is to hear 
them sounding the horn of mead, that greatly excites 
desire. 

Pour out the horn of the yellow top, generously in- 
toxicating, with foaming mead. If thou desirest exis- 
tence during one year, diminish not its honour, for 
that is not appropriate, and bear to Grufydd, the ruddy- 
lanced exterminator, wine with transparent tglass en- 
circling it ; dragon of Arwystli, guardian of the border ; 
dragon of Owen the liberal, of the progeny of Cynvyn, 
terribly impetuous in the conflict of carnage very glo- 
rious and toil-teeming chase. War-men, they depart- 
ed, renown to acquire ; sons of carousal, armed with 
weapons brightly gleaming, they requited their mead 
like the men of Belyn, in the days of old ; beautifully 
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did they unite^ so long at there vas pretent one indi. 
vidoaL 

Pour out the Horny for it is purposed that its super* 
ior energy shall incite the puissant to a sprightly oo»- 
versation. In the right hand of our leader of the 
slaughter^ under a buckler light and broad» inthe haad 
of Ednyvetf of his land the irreproachable 1km, is a 
thrusting spear full of capability, over his shieki The 
tumult commingles the two, intrepid by nature ; burst 
would they, as a whirlwind, over an opening retreat* 
Rough-fronted ones ! in the miitnal strife of the con»» 
bat, the face of the gold-emblaaKmed shield would 
they break speedily* Of one pervading hue their shafts# 
after head-dividing, very dexterous in defending GaiT- 
than, every way excellent. There was heard in Mae- 
lor a shout, k>ud and sudden, harsh screams of nteii 
with agony of stabbing ; and, mutually unking, the 
havoc they encircled, as it was in Bangor, round the 
push of spears gleaming, when two sovereign ones over 
drinking horns made variance, when was the aiead ca- 
rousal of Morach Morvran ! 

Povn out the horn for I am pensive : this is the place 
where they defend their mead and the land of their na^ 
tivity. Selyv, the dreadless, of the station of Gwygyr, 
let it be avoided, the displeasure of the eagle-hearted 
one ; and the only son of Madoc, the renowned Tudor, 
the liberal, and the claim of the depredator, a slaughter- 
er in the shock of violence. Two gallant ones, two lioos 
in their first onset, two of vigour furious, are the two 
sons of Ynyr, two unrestrained in the day of battle in 
their onward shock, standing in a circle not to be re* 
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pmsed ; in action unparagoned the stroke of the lions: 
strong the ardent thrust of the warriors, slaughter- guid- 
ing forms ; red their aggregated lances, bending the 
vehement propulsion of glory in rapid career. The 
clash of the two buckler-bearers may be compared to 
the raging of the wind, loud sounding on the shore of 
the blue ocean, impelling the incessant waves : such 
was Talgarth. 

Pour out^ thou Cup-bearer ! nor desire death, the 
Horn with precedency in carousing, the long blue 
drinking horn of privilege exalted ; with ancient sil- 
ver he that covers it, is not of opposing lips ; bear it 
to Tudor, eagle of slaughters, a prime beverage of 
wme of a reddish brown hue. Unless there shall come 
in of mead the best of all, liquor from the goblet, that 
head shall answer to M(»^iddig, eucourager of harmon- 
ists : may they grow old in renown before their cold 
lodgement. Blameless brothers ! of minds highly tow* 
ering, dauntless in energy, with meeds well earned. 
Warriors, that have for me achieved achievements, not 
old in unsigfatliness, but old in promptitude; conflictors, 
impellers, leaders that are wolves, of the cruel fore- 
front, gore-bestained their lances. Resolute leaders of 
the men of Mochnant, of Pow)'s a district : of the brave 
twth possess the heroism, protectors in every need, 
crimson are their weapons. They will preserve from tu- 
mult their borders, praise is their portion, they who are 
so blest. A death-cry was it ? verily it is : to me chan- 
ged be the two. O my Christ ! how greatly sorrow- 
ful am I from those ^terrors, for the loss of Moreiddig ; 
great of him is the want. 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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PouB. out the Horn ! because not for me do they ughf 
the Hirla^y joyfully^ in the hand of Morganty a man 
that merits a paneygric of particular applause. Like 
poison to the virtuous, of his thruster is the path ; great 
the desert that contemns the suffering of his blade ; 
smooth its two sides, keen its dividing sweep. 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer ! from a silver goblet, 
the sovereign boon convivial, with pre-eminence. On 
the land of great Gwestun I saw^ a prodigy. To go- 
vern Goronwy would be a feat for a hundred. There, 
an association, they mutually combined, of battle the 
joint rivals, of their lives regardless. Meet did the ex- 
alted chief with the dispersed ones of ccmflict : slain 
was a chieftain, burnt was a fortress near the flowing 
main ; greatly courteous, a prisoner they led away, 
Meyric, the son of Grufydd, the object of prediction. 
Did they not sweat every one when they returned, were 
not replete with sunshine the hill and the vale. 

Pour out, thou, the Horn to the conquerors, the 
whelps of Owen, with lances aggrouped in their unit- 
ed rush ; spread is their desert in the place of renown, 
a point of attraction, where the glittering steel is upon 
the runaways. Madoc and Meilyr, men habituated to 
ravage, of injustice the opponents, of a shield-bearing 
troop for outrage the instructors, and leaders of a 
people obstinate to yield. It is heard, how» from the 
taking of mead, went the chiefs to Cattraetfa ; honour- 
able their enterprize, with weapons keen-edged. The 
train of Mynyddoc, from their sleeping, obtained to 
be declared, of an odious tumult the conductors. None 
performed the exploits of my battlers in the hardships 
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of Maelor. To liberate a prisoner, belongs to the liar- 
monious eulogy. 

PouK out, thou Cup-bearer ! the mead distilled, sweet, 
of thruating spears the inciter in the sweating struggle, 
from horns of the bufialo, superbly covered with gold, 
the jeopardy to requite of their lives. Of the many 
watchings that are endured by captains, no one knows 
but God and the relater. 

A man, that does not pay nor give a pledge, will 
not meet the truth : Daniel, the assisunce-bringer is 
greatly fair in faithfulness. Cup-bearer ! sublime is the 
feat, that claims panegyric, of men who would not be 
last in death if they be not kindly treated. Cup-bearer 1 
let mead delicious be contributed to us mutually, an 
ardent fire gleaming, and light of blazing torches. Cup- 
bearer ! thou mightest have seen a dwelling of ire in 
Lledwn land, and men very haughty, sullen to pay re- 
verence. Cup-bearer ! thou mightest have seen a house 
of enamelled armour heaped together, encircling Owen's 
shield, unfaithful when the spriteiy Giantess of con- 
flagration pervaded the land. Those taken in war are 
humbled and sullen when praised to excess. Cup-bear- 
er ! 1 may not cease to separate ; but I cannot separ- 
ate. Be it unto paradise, to us the mutual summons: 
with the Supreme of Sovereigns be long our abiding : 
there, is seen the attesution of verity. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Owen Ctveilioo, the son of 
Madog ab Meredydd, one of the most distinguished 
princes of Powys, was an eminent poet and warrior. 
He began to signalize himself about 1160, in his con- 
test with Hy wel ab Cadwgan, lord of £lystan, a ter- 
3a2 
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ritory between tlie Severn and Wye. In 11 72^ he en- 
tered into a war with Rhys ab Grufydd^ prince of Sooth 
Walesy but was unsuccessful. The poem contains a 
panegyric on the patriotism and virtues of Owen ab 
Grufydd ab Cynan^ the bard's father*in-Iaw« He suc- 
ceeded his father, as sovereign of Gwynedd, or Nortli 
Wales* in 1137 ; and during a long reign of thirty-two 
yearS) laboured with success to produce a union among 
the chieftains of Wales for opposing the encroachments 
of the English. Owen Cy veiliog married Gwenlliant, 
his daughter, by whom he bad a son» named Gwenwyn- 
wyn. Owen Gwynedd died in 1 169, and Owen Cy vei* 
liog in 1197. Owen's Comb, Biog. in go w M aklo«. 

— *this district lay in North- Wales, and was divided in- 
to Maelor Gymraeg, or Welsh Maelor, inDenbigbshirey 
and Maelor Saesnog, or English Maelor, in Flintshire. 
Frice*9 Description of dtmbrid, prefixed to Caradoc of 
Zhancarvan$ Hist, of WaleSy p. 10, 11 » R hys— 
this was, perhaps, Rhys Goch ab Rhicart ab Einion ab 
Collwyn, an eminent poet of Coetty in Glamorgan, 
who flourished from, about 1140, to 1170. Camb.Bieg^ 
in vo» Thk Ninth WAVt— 4his is a figure used 

by the British bards ; it, perhaps* is intended to express 
fairness and beauty. Myrddin uses it in his Eulogy on 
Eva. ** Eva of the hue of the mantling spray before 
the ninth wave." H^elsh Arckaiohgtff J. p, 217.' ' 
B&AGAwo— a liquor made, by the ancient Bntons, of 
the wort of ale and mead fermented together : in low 
English , Bragget. Owen^s Dict^ in vo, Gwoow— » 

this, probably, was Gwgon Brydydd, a bard^ who 
flourished towards the close of Owen Cyveiliog's life. 
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■ HI GoROMWT^the bard seems to delight in ailud* 
iiig to the feats of the associated warriors. Of these^ 
henames Goronwy,Ednyvet, Selyv of Gwygyr, Tudor 
ab Madoc, the two sonsof Ynyr, Moreiddig> Morgant^' 
Meyric ab Grufydd^ Madoc, and Meiiyr.— Hat* 
lUN— Y&-Hav*Rhen> the expansive pervader> the stream 
of the long and ample course, the Severn* Gao- 

rron— »the son of Madoc ab Meredydd ab Bleddyn 
ab Cynvyn, prince of Maelor in Powys. He was ac- 
counted the wisest and the most liberal of the chieftains 
in that part of the country. He seems to have been a 
dragon, or captain, under Owen Gvi^ynedd. He died 
in 1190, and was buried in Mivod. Madoc, his son, 
by Angharad daughter of Owen Gwynedd, succeeded 
him. fP'elth Chrotu p. 242.—— Arwtstli— a cantrev^ 
or hundred, in ancient Cambria, situated on the banks 
of the Severn. Grufydd Maelor seems, also, to have 
been dragon, or chief, of it. It is, now, included in 
Montgomeryshire. See Map of WaUs by W. Ouwk, 

prefixed to Warrington! $ Wales, Fol. J. Biltn 

*-the son of Cynvelyn; he is celebrated as being 
the chief of one of the three splendid retinues of Bri- 
tain, that served at their own expense. He was given 
as a hostage to the Romans by Caractacus, in A. D. 52, 

Comb, Biog. invo, Garth An — it, perhaps, was a 

particular place; but the British word, literally, signifies, 
a camp, a place of encampment, a battle array. Such, 
probably, is its meaning in this place.— —~ Bangor— 
alluding to the fate of the monks of Bangor, in A. D. 
607. Ethelfrith, the pagan king of the Northumbrian 
Saxons, butchered 1200 of these ecclesiastics, who as- 
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sembled to implore the blessing of heaven on the Bri* 
tish arms. After the battle which he afterwards gain- 
ed, with a barbarism peculiar to the Goths, he destroy- 
ed the monastery of Bangor, and burnt its valuable li- 
brary. H. Lhuyd, p, 71 ; Turner* s Anglo'Saatons^ VoU 
/. p. 264 — 5.— — MoRACH MoRVRAN— the history of 
this boon carouser is not preserved ; but he is often 
mentioned by the poets, on account of his celebrated 
banquet. Camh, Biog, in vo, Madoc— probablyt 
Madoc ab Meredydd ab Bleddyn, a prince of Powysin 
Wales, from 11 S3, to 1160. His son appears to have 
been brave and generous. Madoc was uncle to Owen 
Cyveiiiog. ff^arringt<m*$ WaleSy F'oi. I. p, 485 — 6.— 
TALOART&~the head of the rounding hill. It is a de- 
mesne in the parish of Towyn, Merionethshire. A 
bloody action seems to have taken place upon it, in an- 
cient times. — — GwESTUN— .Goronwy seems to have 
performed some prodigy of strength and valour at this 
place.— —Cattraeth— the field of battle on the 
shore of the ocean. It is the theme of Aneurin's Godo- 
din.— MvNNYDDoc — ^the mountaineer ; he appears 
to have been the pendragon of the Britons in the action 
of Cattraeth Dasiel— -this was, perhaps, Dan* 
iel ab Llosgwrn Mynyw, a celebrated bard, between 
1150 and 1200. He was, probably, the chief of some 
district, and a friend of Owen. — LtEpwN— an al- 
lusion to some action, where a haughty chief had been 
vanquished, is here alluded to. It was probably a 
place in Cambria ; the name Lle-dwn, signifying, the 
place of the rugged surface.-^-— -Giantess— «ome na« 
tional calamity is, doubtless, alluded to, in this poe- 
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ttcal figure. The British Triads, record a scorching 
summeri when the woods and plants were set on fire 
by the Sunt and multitudes of naen, beasts, birds, rep- 
tilesy trees, and plants were destroyed. Trioedd Tnyt 
JPiydain^ No, 23, fTelsh Archaiologyj Fok ILp, 59. 



No. 3. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Makt was bom, on December 8th, 154S, in the roy- 
al palace of Linlithgow, a few days before the death 
of her father, James V. To prevent her falling into 
the hands of Henry VIII. of England, her guardians 
sent her, at the age of six years, into France, to the 
court of Henry II. Under the care of that monarch, her 
education was directed by the most skilful masters, and 
the opening powers of her mind, and her natural dis- 
positions afforded early hopes of capacity and merit. 
Addicted to study and retirement, she soon acquired 
six different languages, in which she could write and 
speak with elegance and fluency. At the age of thir- 
teen, she pronounced a Latin declamation, of her own 
composition, in the Hall of the Louvre, before king 
Henry, the queen, and the whole French court, who 
received it with astonishment and rapturous applause. 
The beauty of her charms opened with resplendence, 
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but these were not superior to her highly enlightened 
mind. Poetr ywas her pleasure, and -the song of me* 
lody and of nature, her delight. She has been seen 
reading the elegantly tender elegies of De Ronsard, 
Du Bellay, and De Maisonfleur, with the tear of sen- 
sibility in her eye, and the swell of rapture in her 
breast. The charms of her loveliness made a deep 
impression on the susceptible soul of the amiable 
Francis> and their marriage was solemnized with a 
pomp and magnificence equal to their high rank. 
By the accession of her husband to the throne of his 
deceased father, she became Queen of France on July 
8thy 1559. In this elevated situation, the blooming 
queen did not fail to distinguish herself. TThe weak- 
ness of the sickly sovereign served to exhibit her ac- 
complishments to the greatest advantage; and in a 
court of chivalrous and respectful gallantry she learned 
the first lessons of royaky. But this scene of success^ 
ful grandeur and unmixed felicity was of short duration. 
The delicate constitution of the adoring and indul. 
gent Francis gave way to fate, on December 4th, 1560^ 
after a short reign of sixteen months. This was the 
beginning of sorrows to the hapless Mary. Finding 
herself unhaj^y from the envy of the French queen- 
dowager she accepted the invitation of the Scottish £«• 
tates, conveyed to her by the pricM- of St. Andrews, her 
natural brother, to return to her native country and to 
assume the government. Accompanied to Calais, by 
six princes of Lorrain her uncles, and the most emin- 
ent of the French nobles, she there embaiked. While 
the French coast continui^ in sight, she sighed often. 
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attji exdmioed, ^¥wrtwm\t Fraace! FarieweU beloved 
cenatary^ wiiick I ^U wnwf nwee MtoUr!" Having 
evafted ^m Eogiieh itet^ wfaicliy with a peculiar per* 
fidjTy lay m wait t» iatenrcpt her^ on the l^k of Au- 
gasty 1 Ml^ rfw laadad safely at Leith» whea die was 
rcDeivtd vnnh acGlanatniis of joy^ aad every demon- 
atiatios vi welcome and Feg»d» 

Ma«t was the most wmMt woaaao of the age*, and 
ftha:iaineo^ her accompiiriUkMiits, together with the 
cacomalMKe of her b^g one kingdom abready in 
Hiw»weiei» and .the proipoct of moanting the throne of 
another^ pravpted many different princes to solicit an 
aUiatace ao illuslrioiM. Willing to gratify her subjects, 
«h0 wished the crown to deecend in the right line from 
i^cir ancient monarchs» and who had become impa- 
Isent for her marriage^ Mavy turned her thoughts to* 
svardo Henry Slewart, Lord I>amley, eldest son of the 
£arl of Lennoxy^ by Lady Margaret Doughs, daughter 
of Margaret the oldest sister of Henry VIII., and the 
£arl of Aogvs. Hm yonng nobleman, after herself, 
was heir to the British crowns. During two years of 
finiitlces negotiations concerning the marriage of the 
^ueen^ in which Eliaabeth of England displayed the 
ilfliost envy and deceit, Damley arrived in Scotland, 
Vfkm the al&ir was decided by the sudden attachm^t 
of two young persons. Damley was, at this time, in 
tiie lull bloom of youth and vigour, and supremely ac- 
complished in every manly grace. He was introduced to 
Mary at Weemyss-castle in Ftfe in the summer of 1565* 
His conqiiest of the Queen's heart soon became com^ 
plete, and inclination now prompted her to conclude 
TOL. ir. 3 B 
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a union, which policy at first suggested. On Jaly sath, 
1565, she married Lord Damley. She heaped upon the 
object of her afiections weahh and honours, and even 
conferred upon him the title of King of Scots. But 
he was as unworthy of her favour as he was of her af- 
fection. He was proud, ungrateful, imperious, and 
meanly vicious to an extreme. To a woman and a 
queen such a character was intolerable. The lower she 
stooped to raise him, his behaviour became the more 
ungenerous and criminal. Being made a tool in the 
hands of a party that designed the ruin of the royal pair, 
he joined the murderers of Rizio, who intended by the 
atrocity of their deed to destroy the pregnant Queen. 
This faction was directed by the Earl of Murray, whom 
Mary's generosity and sisterly affection had raised, from 
an insignificant monk, to be the most powerful and o- 
pulent nobleman in Scotland. He possessed every fit 
quality to become the leader of such a flagitious faction. 
He was bold, firm, enterprising, artful, selfish, and 
perfidious. To his talents, genius, and resources, it is 
true, Scotland owes the Reformation. But, by this 
memorable achievment, he meant nothing more than 
to advance his own greatness. To this, all his actions 
tended. Indeed, his praise, his caresses, his services, 
his dissimulation, his perfidiousness, and enmities were 
all sacrifices to ambition. Instructed by such a head, 
the conspirators did not fail to widen that breach be* 
tween the Queen and her husband, which was the na- 
tural consequence of his criminal conduct. In this they 
succeeded. Under the influence of a petulant sullen* 
•jiess, he absented himself from the baptism of the young 
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prince at Stirling, thereby exposing the Queen in the 
presence of the illustrious assemblage that graced the 
ceremony. Soon after, he was taken ill at Glasgow. 
Thither Mary, whose heart was still attached to hhn» 
repaired, and solicited him to remove to Edinburghy 
that he might, there, have easier access to the advice 
of physicians. He was, accordingly, conveyed to that 
place, and lodged in the Kirk of Field, a house situa- 
ted on a rising ground, in an open field, and having 
all the advantages of fresh air to recommend it. The 
site of this building is, now, nearly occupied by that of 
the house of the Principal of the University. Here the 
Queen attended him with the most assiduous care, and 
bestowed on him the most endearing marks of tender- 
ness and confidence. But while the royal pair and the 
nation were indulging the hopes of returning health, 
harmony, and happiness, these were all blasted by the 
fatal success of villany. On Monday, the 10th of Feb- 
ruary^ 1567, at two o'clock in the morning, the house 
in which the king lay, was blown up with gunpowder, 
and his dead body found in the adjoining garden. The 
chief abettors of this atrocious murder were, the Earls 
of Murray, Morton, and Bothwell, and William Mait- 
land of Lethington. Bothwell put it in execution. This 
man was the head of an ancient family, and, by his exten- 
sive possessions and numerous vassals, one of the most 
powerful of the Scottish nobles. His zeal and abilities 
had recommended him to the Queen's favour, which 
he assiduously endeavoured to increase by exertions in 
her service. The way was thus insensibly paved to- 
wards that vast project which his immoderate ambition 
3b2 
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had convervtd. fie wm kameditteiy accused of ^ 
lwig'« mopdary tHed, and, as no one dant wppetar a* 
gaintt iiim> aci^iiitted. It b remwkabtey that ia this, 
and the sidraeqnent trials, and executionB, whidi took 
place on l^ same account^ no diarge i^hatevcr im 
brought agamst tlie qoeen. This trars reserved for the 
r^els, who ifnprisonod her person, and forged these 
letters and sonnets on vvhidi assertions of her guih have 
been founded, btft never -proved. 

Haviwo ordered the king's body, to be prfrnttelf, h«t 
decently, interned among those of his ancestors is titt 
chapel of Holyroodhonse, Mary retired to fidhriiwrgh 
castle, «iid there, in sitent, but the deepest, sotrow, 
bewaited his untimely fate. Theitce she vras pereiiad* 
ed by her physicians to remove to Sealoa on account 
of her heakh. While ^e rdmaihed there, Botfawelly 
the dupe of the insidious Murray, was maturing hia 
schemes ; and, having, through perfidy and vSoledce, 
obtained a paper subscribed by the most eminent persona 
in the realm, and recommending him as a h^ueband to 
Mary, he immediately prepared to put them in execu- 
tion. The young prince was then in Stirling, and thith'* 
er the Queen had gone to visit him. When retoming 
to £dinburgh, she was seized by Bothwell, who, hav- 
ing dispersed her train, carried lier a prisoner to hia 
castle of Dunbar. Finding that neither his assevera^ 
tions of the highest respect, his threats, nor the inia- 
mons recommendation, Utade any impresnoft on his for- 
tern victim, the monster dared to outrage the person 
of his sovereign. Deserted by aH, and dishonoured, 
the sport of a cruel destiny^ and weary of a life embit- 
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tiered with v«» Mary, m aa evil inlur, eoBaenited m 
becorae.tfoe wife of t^e laott ioSikmfWs of men, Tka 
subtle and ambitioas Murrty, now^ saw ihe object to 
which aH bk machinatiom tended* His pAFtisana col'* 
leeted as army, BotW^l assembled hn adherents, but 
when they came in si^ ef their foes at Carberry Hill, 
they wftvei^d and became irresolute. JAary demand* 
ed an interview whh Kirkaldy» a gftlla«t knight in the 
confederate army. He promised, that if she would 
dismiss BothweU, and govern the hingdom by the ad* 
vice of her nobles, they woukl honour »nd obey her as 
th»r sovereign. During this conference, Bothweli rode 
off the field, and retved to Dunbar andthenceto Orkney, 
There, he armed some vessels aod became pirate* 
Having attacked a richly laden ship on the coast of Nor- 
way, 'he was pursued by armed boats from that coasts 
audi aft6r a desperate fight, taken prisoner with all his 
crew. Being recognized, his life was spared, but he 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, in which 
having languished during ten years, he died, unpitied 
by strangers, and unassisted by his countrymen. 

Mart, alter her surrender, was carried in insolent 
triumph to Edinburgh, exposed to the brutal insults of 
the rabble, from which Kirkaldy was un^le to pro- 
tect her. Next day, she was conveyed to Lochleven 
castle, and placed under the care of Sir William 
Douglas, and his mother, who had been the mis- 
tress of James V. to whom she bore the Earl of Mur« 
ray. Here, by the confederated Lords, Mary was com- 
pelled to resign her crown^ and consent to the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Murray to be regent, in the 
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iPrince's name. Bat pity and patriotism toon procured 
her a friend. This was George Douglas, her keeper's 
brother. On Sunday, May 2d9 1568, while his bro* 
ther was at supper, the gallant youth obtained posses- 
sion of the keys * of the castle ; when, having opened the 
gates, he escaped with the queen and a female atten* 
dant. They were received on shore by Lord Seatonanda 
party of her friends, and arrived, without interruption, 
at Niddrie, his seat in West Lothian. Thither the 
Hamiltons and other royal partisans, flocked around 
their sovereign. While her interest was daily gaining 
ground, Mary proceeded to the West, but before she 
could reach Dunbarton, as she intended, her little ar- 
my was met by that of the rebels under Murray, at 
Langside, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and com» 
pletely routed. Mary,' who beheld the action, escaped, 
with a few followers, to the South. Here, under the 
impression of terror lest she should again fall into the 
hands of her enemies, she took the fatal resolution of 
passing into Bngland, and soliciting the protection of 
Elizabeth. There she, accordingly, arrived, and after 
enduring innumerous insuhs and disappointments, saf- 
ering incredible hardships, and languishing nearly nine- 
teen years a prisoner in that country, was put to 
death by Elizabeth. This tragical event happened on 

* The keys, having been thrown into the Lake, by the young Dou- 
glas, w«e found on its nofth-western shore, by a boy. In October, 
1806. They were five in number, of diiiierent sizes, and tied together 
by an iron chain. In February, 1806; they were procuicd by the Earl 
of Morton, tlie representative of the Kinross branch of the Douglasses. 
His Lordship, in consequence, directed one guinea to be given to the 
^, and two, to the poor of the parish. 
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February 8th, 1587. On Tuesday, the Vth, the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and Kent arrived, at Fotheringay castle, 
and demanding access to the queen, read in her pre- 
sence the warrant for executi(»i, and required her to 
prepare to die next morning. Mary heard them with- 
out emotion. She spent the intervening time in set- 
tling her worldly affairs, in consoling her weeping ser- 
vants, and in devotion. At eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, with a majestic mien, and a countenance undis- 
mayed, and even cheerful, she advanced to the place 
of execution. There her servants melted into tears a- 
round her, and bewailed her unmerited wo. << Weep 
not, goodMelvil," said the magnanimous Mary, << there 
is at present great cause for rejoicing. Thou shaltthis 
day see Mary Stewart delivered from all her cares, and 
such an end put to her tedious sufferings as she has long 
expected." She now prepared to die ; and, with this ad- 
dress- submitted her head to the block ; ** As thy arms, 
O Jesus ! were extended on the cross, so, with the out* 
stretched arms of thy mercy receive me, and forgive 
my sins." At the second stroke, the executioner 
cut off her head, which falling out of its attire, dis- 
covered her hair already grown quite gray with cares 
and sorrows. Thus fell the persecuted Mary in the 
forty-fifth year of her age, a victim to the ambition 
of her bastard brother, and the envy, perfidy, and 
cruelty of the English Queen. Her body was buried 
in the cathedral of Peterborough ; but, on the acces- 
sion of her son, James VI. to the crown of England, he 
caused it to be removed to Westminster Abbey, and to 
be deposited among those of the monarchs of England. 
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MAKir's ipenoB exlufa^d the uiuoii of per£act stbi- 
metry and beauty* Her hair was bbck, her eyes of a 
daiJL pray 4 Her coim|»lexiDn was ocqnisttely fine ^ aa4 
her hixidi aod ataa renuricaibly deUcate^ both as t« 
chape» smd colour. Her stature was majestlb^ thm dMtk^ 
cedy wdJiksdt and rode with e(|aalgrace« Her taste iow 
fnusic was just^ aod she both ma^ tod pla3ntd npoft 
the lute wiiJi Mwnramon skilL << N4»maa/' says &«»- 
tomeif ^*evm beikeld her psrsoo withoyt admintun and 
loYCf or will read her history wkhmit soarow." 



No. 4. 

ON DRUIDI8M. 

The appeltatiesy Drmdi seems to be coimected ^th 
the term whleh denominates an Oak % m the Geltk 
longue> and may be supposed, simplyy to signify- the 
dweller, ©r frequenter of oak grores. The Druids 
were dtrided into three classes* I. Dnnds proper*. IF* 
The Faids. IIL The Bards* And the whole order 
was subgect to one supreme head,' or Arch-Dmid. The 
Druids proper, who were disciplined in the form of an 
establbhed order, directed the education of youth, of- 
ficiated in the awful and mysterious rites of religion, 

* Thiu, Dar, Derwen, Webh; Dax, CenrwaUi Detw, Dera^ Denr, 
Derweo, Derven, Bretonne ; Dair, Dairbhe, Darrag, Darach, Derh, 
GaeUc and Irish; abo Drys, Greeks an Oak. Sse Lhiiyd's Archaelogia 
Britansica, p. £96, in to. Quercus. 
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»id presided in the admoutferatlok of justice. Tl»» Fi^tl^f. 
caUed also Eubagss and Vjhtes, or Ihopheta, stttdiM ^W- 
tiaiiallf t explained aatorcy tiie ptodnctiona of THMnre* 
and die laiin, and compoaed fayxiMi in kon»Hr loi tb^ 
IMivioily^ vrkich were stiiig to tlie muslcof tii^if ^l^p»t: 
and o4sher instarumeatst at tbeir locred aoleoHHtiftC* 
Tbejr metm^ indeed^ l^' haHowed i»iwiciaaa> tlie )re^!> 
gtmis pocta^ «Bd the yvaeratod proi^heta of all the Qtjlr 
ticnadoHB) who betkveii them to be j^vinaly iaaptraii 
in thciir poetical coaqwiitio&s, and also bleaaad winh re^ 
vdations fvom beayen concemiiig the nature of l^htiigH 
th& will of the God% apd futupre events. The Bards^ 
or Sen^chiesy were the heeoic, hiatorical» and ge^Hlr* 
ogtcal poets of Germany^ Craul, »Bd Britaia* Their 
pnmace was to cetefca>skto th^ praises of heroes, and to, 
iflMnoptalice their names an their songs. % cepealtisg 
tftese conatanlly at th^r entertainments, and. setting 
them off, with all the charsM of voeat and insti»oe«t' 
ai music, they excited in the minds of their Jhearers 9k 
lb¥€ of Tirtue, a thirst for glory, and an enthusiasm £ov 
fame, of which- we, now, can scawely form a concep-- 
tion. They attended armies to the field, to animate 
the combatants to deeds of desperate valour ; and they 
were held in snch veneration by the fierce warriors, 
tfiat their interference has not unfrequentiy prevented 
a conflict between two armies ready to rush on each o* 
ther with aH the rage of sdva|;e warfitre. 

The appearance of the druids was venerable in a 

great degree. Their garments were remarkably long, 

and contained six different colours ; whereas those of 

Che highest ranks, the king's excepted, whose had m^- 

VOL. II. 3 c 
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▼eoy were onlf allowed to bave toatf and their robei 
only reached to the knee. They wore their hair shorty 
whereas that of others was kmg ; and their beards, ex- 
cept on the trader lip, were permitted to grow to an 
extreme length, lliey carried in their hands a k>ng 
white rod» called the wand of divination. About their 
necks was suspended an oval amulet, incased in gold, 
called the Druids'Egg; and a white surplice was thrown 
over their shoulders, especially when they ofBciatedir 
Their necks were likewise decorated with gold chains, 
add their hands and arms vrith bracelets. The Arch- 
Druid was elected by a plurality of voices ; his station 
was honourable, and his power and riches very great. 
The religion of the Druids could boast of very high 
antiquity* The first and purest parts of it, at least, 
descended to them, together with their language, and 
customs, front Gomer, the son of Japhet« from whom 
the Oauls, Britons, and other Celtic nations derived 
their origin. Their precepts may.be comprehended 
under four heads. I. To worship one Omnipotent 
God. II. To abstain from sin, as defined by their 
theology. III. To cherish patriotism, and to exert the 
most strenuous intrepidity. IV. To believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in a future state of exquisite feli- 
city, or of the direst misery, for enforcing the exercise 
of virtue. The rites of the Druidtc religion were so- 
lemn and mysterious, and were performed in appro- 
priate places, consecrated to such awful purposes. In 
sacred and impervious groves, imbrowned by the sha- 
dowy foliage of oak-woods, they formed their roofless 
temples, consisting of circles of stones, their camedds 
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or Mcred nioun(s> and their cromlechs, xu- stone tables^ 
With the other appendages of their worship. Within 
these circles was generally placed the Rocking Stone, 
either to induce belief, or to heighten devotion. They 
believed in one Gon, the Creator and Governor df 
the Universe, the Life of every Being, and the source 
of every Thing. They taught the adoration of the Sun» 
not as the object of worship, but as the emUem of HiHy 
who gave that glorious orb to shine. They also re« 
garded the attributes of the Divinity, the most mag- 
nificent and the most uieful of the essences of Nature, 
and princes, and men, who had been greatly wise^ wai^ 
like, or beneficent, as objects of religious veneration. 
When polytheism had degraded the purity and simpli- 
city of their primitive worship, they adored many 
Gods. The Supreme, under the names of Baal, BeU 
Belin, De, Dia, Jah, and £sus, the omnipotent. Teu- 
tates, Oeu-Tatt, the Father- God, God the parent or 
creator. Taran, Taranis, the Thunder, the sound of 
which is so tremendous and awful, that all nations 
seem to have agreed in believing it to be the voice of 
the Almighty Sovereign. Keren, Cerenius, the Lord 
of Light, Grian, Grannius, Carneus, Apollo, the Sun. 
Astaroth, Astarte, Selene, Luna, the Moon. Moloch, 
Saturn, the Warrior-God, to whom they offered hu- 
man sacrifices. Jow, or Jupiter, who reigned with 
prodigious splendour over a vast empire. Mer»Cwr, 
Mercury, the man of commerce, learning, and elo- 
quence. Andreas, Andraste, Malen, Mam y Drwg, 
Oinas or Venus, and Onvana or Minerva^ with many 
3g2 
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9ih^r9f hemdn xhk g^na of lakes* nv^mi wob«b» and 
mouftUint* 

Tat i:hMf oftjoett b£ tbe adnnMbs paid to tbeir di<* 
vMiti'es liy the CeMe tytbfes seem to l^re been ioAr 9 
Tocxprenadmhationef Ibeif perf^tiem, AMI grtti* 
tfide fcr their faTtntPs^ To #bum suck things as Xhef 
wadved* tnT'deshred; T6 appease' their anger itftd^eagage 
dieir )av«s Md To discover their detigtis and coBosels 
with ragard to future events. Uteir acts ef religidiia 
^woeshlp w«re Also of four lands, and conanted of 3dBge 
«f Pfa&etad Thaidcsgivbg, Pwyers and Supplic«tidfe«| 
Offeriligt and Sacrifices^ and the varioiis Ritei of A»> 
igmy and Divination. Their hymns of praise esprea^ 
«d ^«ir admiration, love, and gratittide to their go^ 
Md ^dtt ating at their rdigiens solemnities, liy^ tlK 
iMa, jobod by the ik«nds, and somethnes fay ail «hfe 
p«bple present. Their pmylers wei^ tnteitnixed ividk 
the hyntfls, atid vrere, generally^ nepoatted by aDndd^ 
having Ms hand pbiced On the head of the viodas^ 
li»fM9diately ht§6ve it was killed. Their vvfi^inge 
•consiKtrd of Kbatieils lef flour, «nHt, egg% and heriias 
silbh U ihe ^^tervain, eeilkgo, ndidet^, eaMolte «lr 
tnttr^^on, «he Vrkonnlica, a«d ihaiiMxfdk. Wfatti 
>a¥itties tetumed fhnii a MOcessftd«a«paign, they cmtt- 
liionty oSlsred tJhewww preoients-of their spoils, ^bh^ 
they p9ed «p hi heap* within thsn'*tonaecitued groves. 
1ft eketStece, thef tised ommafo, the wrm penpkxt and 
beliiA^loftkBirkiacd^ «ad when it bedrtne «ia anide 
in the degenemted et^d «f theDraids, «< Thtt taitli- 
ihg%ill(helifet0f;iiiaan\»QM Atiane forthe<1ife of^ 
man,*' their altarl itr^med with human blood, and 
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^eat lumbers «f wretched vsten were immoUted in the 
fttonemerits of ft barbSutout superstition. One, howe ver» 
is wilUiig tb interpvet this precept of the Druids as a 
Uw saactiofied by the authority of heav€n> and still 
feco-gnuied by 'the most civilized nations, vlx. That 
rnUrdei^ejTs should be put to death. The Druids did 
evtry public act with much ceremony^ and, ier this 
fefts6n>^the fiuttihg of Uiis kind of criminals to death 
in t^ presence of die-aaeembled tribes might be mistake 
tea by grangers lor ^ulfi^i sacrifices. Such are, in* 
4eed» sacrifices dufe to the ofiended justice of Heaven^ 
«ad demanded by the Voice of -outraged Humanity. fie» 
Sieving that theit* gods had the govemment of the uni^ 
ver#e in th^ir hands, and also the ^lirection of future e« 
T^tS) the Cdts were greiftly addicted to divinatio% 
and pracltsed astrology, augui*y, magic, lots, and an 
infinitude of religious rites and ceremonies* Diodonis 
Siculus * relates one of these of a horrid kind. " They 
greiftiy venerate those who disclose f«eority, either from 
«he flight of birds or the in^>ecf i6n of (he entrails of 
victims ; and implicit faith is yielded to their oracles 
by the people. On $f^mn occasions, they ipractise aa 
astonishing and incredible mode of -diimiBiion. They 
take a man who is to be sacrificed» and kill him with 
one stroke of a sword above ihe inidnff; and by ob- 
aenring the postttrte in which be falls, his various ^kmi- 
vuisioflES) and the direction in which the blood flows 
from his bodf* '^ey ferm their pFedictkNM> accaiding 
to veotain rules kit them by -their ancestortb" 

* Lib. V. cap. 3& 
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Tbe Druids had certain times set apart W the cele^ 
bration of their religious solemnities. The hours for 
their daily services were, perhaps, noon and midnight, 
when they believed, according to Lucan, that the gods 
visited their sacred groves. At noon, they, probably, 
paid their homage to the Sun and their celestial gods ; 
nt midnight, to the moon, and the local divinities* 
They observed the first day of each of their lunar 
months, or the sixth day of every moon, as a religious 
festival. Several annual festivals were also regarded 
by them, with great devotion and ritual ceremon j. 
Of this kind, was the august solemnity of cutting the 
mistleto of the oak, by the Arch-Druid, on a day, as 
neaf as the moon's age permitted, to the tenth of 
March, which was their New- Years-Day. The first 
of May, Midsummer-day, and the first of November, 
were also sacred to annual solemnities. 

It was an article in the Druidic creed, ** That it wat 
unlawful and impious to build temples to the Gods, or 
to worship them within walls and under roofs.'' For 
this reason their places of worship were in the open 
air, generally on emuiences, and sequestered from un- 
hallowed intrusion, in the deepest recesses of g^ves 
and woods of ancient oaks, beside the murmuring wa- 
ters of consecrated streams. In such lonely and vener- 
ated retreats, the Druids performed their once simple 
but, afterwards, barbarous rites, till the religion of 
peace dispread over the nations its genial and benig- 
nant influences, and taught mankind the charms of 
Benevolence, Charity, and Love. See Smith's His- 
jtory of the Druids in his Gaelic Antiquities ; and Hen- 
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ry's History of Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 135—182, with 
tlie authorities. 

Tax above sketch of Druidism contains, perhaps, 
most properly a view of the mythology of the Contin- 
ental Celtse, and seems never to have obtained farther 
than the extreme southern shores of the British Isles. 
Indeed, the religion of our progenitors, during the first 
ages, was so very shnple that it has been doubted whe- 
ther they possessed a theology» or if Druidism was 
known beyond the Isle of Mona and the mountains of 
South Wales. A writer of much ingenuity and research 
considers Druidism as a system of superstition, which 
arose from the gradual or accidental corruption of the 
patriarchal religion, by the abuse of certain commem- 
orative honours, paid to the ancestors of the human 
race, and by the admixture of Sabian idolatry. He 
shews, at the same time, the British Druidic mysteries 
and rites to have been taught and inculcated by an or- 
der of Bards, who appear to have been, not only toler- 
ated, but cherished by the native princes of Wales so 
late as the end of the thirteenth century. From his re- 
searches it also appears, that during the prevalence of 
Roman power in Britain, corruptions had been intro^. 
duced into the Druidic ritual, and that, after the de- 
parture of their conquerors, the Bards of the South 
imported from Caledonia the purer practice of the prim- 
eval theology. His account of the different names by 
which the Bards denominate Noah, the Ark, the sym- 
bols commemorative of the Deluge, and the escape of 
the Patriarch, are extremely curious, and to some, may 
be interesting. See the hypothesis of the Arkite allu- 
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suNM of Druktism* and wkh whst succese it is tuppert-' 
ed, in Davies' Mythology and Rites of the British Druidst 
asoertataed by National DocttmentSi 1 vol. royal 6vo. 
London, 180^. 

BoT Druidism has been asserted bf an emment Cam- 
bft>-Brittsh phlMogtsty to be only a particular branch of 
a more general Systenif which he denominates Bar- 
dkm; a system embracing all the leading principles 
which tend to spread liberty^ peace» and happiness a* 
mong mankind'* The fundamental doctrine of this «r» 
der was Universal Beacey and Good Will, and its vo- 
taries^ trf the investigation of truth md wisdom, were 
<« To Believe NothiBg> and To BeKeve Eveqr Thiag/* 
having for a motto ^ ▼ owi& tm saBTN t btd— thi 

TRUTH IN OPPOSITION TO THE WOR{.p.'^ At the StmO' 

time, there was a perfect equality of its roembersy and 
of the three branches whereof it consisted^ 
' The Bards were divided into three essential classes, 
the Bardd Braint, Derwydd, and Ovydd, together 
with the aovices, named Awenyddion, or disciples. 
These wore a variegated dress of the bardie colours, 
bhie, green, and white ; and it was not till after a pro- 
tracted and severe probation that they were initiated 
into the mysteries, and instructed in the doctrines of 
Bardism. 

The Ovydd, or one acquainted with first princi- 
ples or elements, was an honorary member and could 
be admitted, without probation, by ballot at a Gorsedd, 
or place of precedency, by the congregated bards. 
The requisite qualilications of this class, were an ac- 
quaintance with valuable discoveries in Science ; as the 
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use bf tetterS) inedicitie^ latigua^eB^ with the know- 
ledge of, and a genius for, poetry. 

Ttnt Derwyddott, or Druids, chilled also Derwydd- 
Teirdd, Draid-Bardd^ were such of the other two or^ 
den at were set apart to, or et&ployed peculiarly in, 
thfe exercise of religiotls functions and the superinten- 
dence df morality ; and long after the Britons had been 
converted to Christiakity the ministers of religion were 
called by thfo tferm. The dress of the Derwy'dd wa» 
wl»ite, the emblem of Holiiiess and Truth ; and his 
name Unified the One in R-esence, from Dar, the 
terha applied to the oak, from its being the consecrated 
Wiiod. To become a Derwydd, it was neCcessary first 
t^ have been a Bardd Brtiint, or an Ovydd. The ap- 
propriate place of meeting of the Derwyddon Was cal* 
led Gwyddva, khe Place of Presence, and was an em- 
inence either niitural or artifi&ial. The Derwydd may 
be considered ki the deputy sent among the people by 
the Primary Bards, for the purpose of diffusing instruc- 
tion ; thet'efofe the Gwyddva was a place designed 
chiefly^ like a pulpit, to deliver discourses from, and 
not a court or place of legislature. The Derwydd, 
however, had power t6 make it such, but then, he pre- 
sided as a Barcfd Braint, or Primary Bird, and formed a 
Gordedd, of C>*lch Cynghrain, thd High Assembly, or 
Cirde of Federation. If he wanted to perform func- 
tions appropriate to the Ovyddion, he could also, as an 
Ovydd, hold a meeting in a Grove, or tinder any o- 
ther covering, agreeably to the characteristic princlptcs 
of that class, and as it might be convenient to adopt. 

The Bardd Braint, or Primary Bard, was the title 
VOL. II. 3d 
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of the corporate degree, or fundamental class of the 
order. None could be admitted to this degree without 
having undergone the regular discipline among the 
Awenyddion. After the gradations of tuition, as an 
Awenydd, he was stiled Bardd Ynys Prydain, or Bard 
of the Isle of Britain, a title that originated with the 
system. His dress was unicoloured, of sky-blue, an 
emblem of Peace and Truth, and his person was sa- 
cred. He never appeared in an army, but as a herald 
of peace ; he never bore arms, nor was a naked wea* 
pon to be held in his presence. He was also to ob- 
serve the most inviolable secrecy, on all occasions, be- 
tween such parties as engaged him in confidential offi* 
ces ; neither was he to espouse any particular party in 
religion, or politics, as being inconsistent with his cha* 
racter. The president of a provincial Gorsedd was 
named Bardd Taleithiawg ; and he that had presided 
at three Gorseddau, became one of the Gorseddogion, 
and fully qualified to exercise all the functions (^ Bard* 
ism. No Bard, however, had any supremacy longer 
than while he actually presided, being elected to the 
Chair just when a meeting was held. The domestic 
Bard was calle4 Bardd Teulu, and was the eight offi- 
cer of the king's household. A graduated Bard wasstil^ 

ed, BARDD WRTH VRAINT,.A OEVAWD BBIRDD TNTS FRT* 

DAiN — ^A Bard according to the immunities, and cus- 
toms of the Bards of the Isle of Britain. He was also, 
in latter times, called Bardd Cau, the bard wearing 
the band of his order ; Cadeir Bardd, a president Bard ; 
or Bardd Cadeirawg, a Bard intitled to a seat of pre- 
iidency. 
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Om the introduction of Christianity^ the Bard atiH 
acted as a priest under the privilege of his order, as hit 
maxims were perfectly consonant, as far as they wentf 
to the doctrines of Revelation, and his system still re- 
mained the same. But, about the fourth century, the 
clergy of the Romish church gained an ascendancy, so 
as to deprive the Bards of being exclusively elegible to 
the priesthood, and consequently the patronage for 
vhich no longer remained in the Order. Bardd Ynye 
Frydain was a character formed in the school of Na- 
ture, far beyond the tracings of history, that flourish- 
ed in various spheres till the death of the last LlyweIyo» 
and, in consequence of that shock, has remained se- 
cluded to this day, among a few votaries in the obscurt 
parts of Wales. 

Tat Bards taught a belief in One God, the Creator 
and Governor of the Universe* and pervading all space, 
of whom the idea of a locality of existence was deem- 
ed unworthy. Their conception of his divine nature 
is comprehensively expressed in this bold and remark- 
markable aphorism— Nid Dim ond Duw, nid Duw 
end Dim, God cannot be Matter, and what is not Mat- 
ter must be God. They adored the Deity under the 
characteristic names of Duw, God ; Deon, the Distr»> 
butor ; Dovydd, the Regulator ; Yr Hen Ddihenydd> 
the Ancient of Days ; Cell, the Mysterious One ; Ior» 
the Eternal ; Peryv, the Creator ; Rheen, the Omni- 
potent Being, the Lord ; and by many other epithets 
expressive of his divine attributes. They taught, 
that this world was to be of permanent duration^ but 
subject to a succession of violent revolutions, which 
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would be produced) sometimes by the predomiaating 
power of the element of water, and sometimes by that 
pf fe-e. The Sardic doctrines concerning the soul 
were. That it pre-existed in a state of gradual advance^ 
ment by transmigration, and that it was immortal. 
The whole animatedcreatlon, they taught, <»riginated in 
the !ow<!st point of existence, evil in the extreme, and 
arrived, by a regular train of gradations, at tte probap 
tionary state of humanity ; and those gradations were 
necessarUy evil, in a greater or less degree as they 
were removed from that first source. Humanity be- 
ing a state of liberty, in which, if the actions and con- 
duct of the agent preponderated to evilt deadi g«re 
him but an awful passage, by which he returned to 
animal life, in a coiidition below humanity equal toth^ 
degree of turpitude by which he had debased himself 
in his former state of probation. If, however, good 
was predominant in the heart of the man, death wa$ 
deemed a welcome messenger to conduct him to a 
more exalted condition, wherein he was still pprogres- 
sive, but removed beyond the influence of evil «r dan* 
ger of falling, into a state necessarily good, and the fu- 
ture change of which gradually produced a more glorious 
existence. — ^Propitiatory sacrifice was a part of the Bar- 
dic religion,- as it seems to have been of most others, 
whether pure or corrupt, that have been in the world. 
T-Such are the outlines of Bardism, as defined by a 
Bardd Ynys Prydain of modern times. . See Owen's 
Account of Bardism pre&xed to his Translation of the 
Heroic Elegies of Lly^^arch Hen ; and his Geiriadur 
Cynmraeg a Saesoneg, in vo. 
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No. 5. 
ON THE CULDEES. 

While Oruidism pretrailed in the British Islesy its 
mysterious rites were performed in sacred groves^ with- 
in circles of stones, and in other sequestered retreats. To 
suchy was applied the Celtic term Cil, signifying, a cell* 
a recess, a secret place. The people had long vener^ 
ated the scenes, where their fathers adored the Supreme; 
and, when the Religion of Peace had taught them 
purer devotion, a superstitious piety still attached them 
to the Cils, where they worshiped of old. Availing 
themselves of this bias, the primitive heralds of Chris- 
tianity adopted the Druidic Cils, whence to inculcate 
more benevolent doctrines, and where to explain the 
truths of a holier creed. 

WiTB the accession of Constantine, in A. D. SO69 
Christianity was established within the ample range 
of the Roman Empire. If, therefore, it had entered 
Britain in a previous age, it would now be openly 
taught, and its ameliorating influence would be pro- 
gressive, in proportion as the state of society was pre- 
pared to receive the impressions of benevolence. The 
inhabitants of the South, as being most adjacent to t&e 
Continent, would, doubtiess, become its first votaries ; 
but, at what period, it was diffused over those parts of 
North-Britain, which spumed the Roman power, is un- 
certain. St. Ninian, previously to his death, Septem- 
ber 16thy A. D. 432, converted the Roman-Britons of 
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Valentia, and founded a monastery at Whithern, in, 
Wigtonshiret emphatically named Candida Casai the 
White House, from its being the first that was built of 
stone. The Strathclyde Britons became christians by 
the preaching of St Kentigem, who fixed his residence 
at Alcluyd, (Dunbarton) where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and protection of their sovereign, Rhydderic the 
Liberal, till his death, January 13th, A. D.601. Keob- 
tigem had the Cathedral of Glasgow dedicated to him 
under the endearing name Mungo, the Courteous One* 
But it was to Columba, a saint of the Sacred Isle, that 
the Caledonian Scots and Picts owed the systematized 
order of that religion, which their descendants still re- 
vere. Ireland, which, thus, furnished an instructor to 
the North-British tribes, first received the Christiam 
doctrines from Cambrian missionaries, about A. D.432. 
Columba was bom of a noble Irish family, and at an 
early age dedicated himself to religion. Having founded 
several monasteries in his native land, and becoming in- 
volved in the troubles of a restless people, at the age 
of forty-two, he depaned, in A. D. 568, with twelve 
followers, for the country of his kindred. Conforma- 
bly to the custom of that age, he was attached to retire- 
ment, and having cast his eyes on the lonely isle of 
lona, received the investiture of it ,from his cousin, 
Conal, king of the Caledonian Scots. Having settled 
there with his disciples, they laboured two years with 
their own hands, in erecting huts, and building a 
church of very slight materiab. The arrival of this 
remarkable man is thus related by the venerable Bede, 
<< In the year of our Lord's Incarnation 56^ there came 
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•ut of Ireland into Scotland, a Presbyter and Abbat, a 
Monk in life and habits very famous, by name Colum- 
ba» to preach the word of God to the provinces of the 
northern Picts." 

With the Columbans, the discipline and manners 
of the Culdees seem to have originated in Scotland. 
From their love of loneness they affected solitude, and 
the attachment of the people to the scenes of Druidic 
lorey pointed outits deserted cells as appropriate retreats. 
Thns, the Culdeei, from their habits, would either be, 
C^lydiy Brititk, Ceilteach, Gadic, the dwellers of the 
coverts or cells, the secret-abiding ones ; or, CtUDiw *, 
Ceile-De, those separated to God, the servants of the 
Sovereign One. As each saint had his cell, it became 
distinguished by his name ; and, when chapels began 
to be erected on their site, the gratitude or devotion 
of the founders, either retained the original names, or 
dedicated the buildings to the saints of their peculiar 
veneration. Hence, thenamesof many places in Scot- 
land point out the Cils pf the primeval Druids, and 
the retreats of the Christian Culdees. 

Th« habits which gave rise to the name, Culdee, ap- 
pear to have been first known among the Christians of 
Wales, thence to have passed into Ireland ; to have 
been brought into Scotland by Columba, and by the 
presbyters of lona, to have been introduced into £ng« 
land. It was not, however, till the establishment of 

* From CU, British^ a retreat, a place to flee to, what is separated, 
or in a comer, and Duw, « as r, God : or Ceile, Gaelic, a serrant, and 
D«, the oblique case of Dia, God, the Sapreme Being. Owen and 
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i monasteiy at St. Aadrew$f about A« D« SOQy in the 
Qirited kingdom of the Scots and Picts^ that the teachers 
of Christuxuty were publicly recognized by the name 
of Culdees.^ In other places they soon became ernment 
for their ptety^ and the purity of their doctrines ; and 
it required the hand of persecuting despotism to expel 
the honest inmates before their Colleges vrere made 
the receptacles of Popish canons. 

Ih each Culdean abbey, or College, there ^erk 
tweWe presbjrters^ and a brother, "by election, their 
head or abbot, perhapc, ill imitation of the Fcmndet* of 
Cfarisiianity and his twelve apostles. Ont of their 
namber, they selected the inost eminent and wifle^ 
whom, after ordination, they sent on apostolic nis^ 
sions* To these delegated presbyters of lona, the 
whole of Scotland, and a great part of the north of 
England, owed their conversion to, or improvement 
in, Christianity. The title Biscop was applied, by the 
' Anglo-Saxons, to such of these primitive preachers as 
settled at Lindisfame and other fixed residence* m 
their country. Thus the term Bishop, in early timies, 
did not imply the possession of superior power or dig« 
nity, but of a peculiar charge, while the Presbyters, 
who, certainly, were licensed to preach and baptize, 
only exercised these fun^ions as opjxiftunity offered, 
or incident required. 

Taa Doctrines of the Culdees retained much of the 
purity of the primitive church. They were addicted 
to the study of the Holy Scripture*, and established 
their principles and precepts, only, by testimonies de- 
duced from that untainted source. Columba and hia fbl* 
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lowers would neither adopt nor teach any doctrines, but 
such as are inculcated by the prophets, evangelists, ind 
apostles ; observing, (tiligently, the works of piety and 
purity- Unlike the infamous votaries of celibacy, they 
were social, cheerful, and philanthropic ; and, obey- 
ing the impulse of nature, and the command of heaven, 
they courted domestic felicity and cherished connubial 
joy. They laboured with their own hands, were hos- 
pitable, generous, and charitable, and devoted much 
of their time to meditation, to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in learning the psalmody. 

Ion A must be considered as die parent of the Cul- 
dean churches in Scotland. The humble building which 
first occupied the site of its, afterwards, splendid ab- 
bey, was reared by the industrious hands of Columba 
himself, and his disciples. By the munificence of the 
pious, it gradually rose in grandeur and beauty, till 
it became that noble fane, the venerable ruins of which 
still command admiration and regret. It is uncertain 
when the Culdees were suppressed in lona, but they 
certainly existed there, in A. D. 1203, when Ceallach 
endeavoured to introduce Romish monks, but was op- 
posed by the learned presbyters of the place. After 
having been repeatedly burnt and plundered by the 
sacrilegious Danes, and being converted, from being a 
a retreat of the pure religion, to be a receptacle of Ro- 
mish errors, lona, pn the establishment of Episcopacy 
in Scotland was united to the See, and upon its sup« 
pression, became the property of the Duke, of Argyll, 
lona contained a valuable Library. Gibbon says it 
VOL. II. 3 E 
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was distinguished <*by a classic library, which afforded 
some hopes of an entire Livy." It, certainly, posses- 
sed a copy of Chrysostom, a translation of part of 
Augustine's works and of an Arabian work on Physic* 
besides the works of Columba, and many of his learned 
successors, one of whom, Adomnan, wrote a Geogra- 
phy of the Holy Land, which is greatly commended 
by the venerable Bede. It also contained several Gae- 
lic MSS on Medicine, and the early Caledonian his- 
tory, among which, was a thieve quarto volume in Gae- 
lic characters, giving a particular account of the feuds 
that formerly had subsisted between the families of 
Gaul and Fingal. But many of the first Culdean col- 
lections were destroyed by the piratical Danes, and o- 
thers were carried to Drontheim in Norway, where 
they perished in the great fire which desolated that city, 
in 1530. Edward L of England would, no doubt, de- 
troy what of the histories and laws of Scotland, he 
found at lona. The literary stores secured from his 
Gothic hands, or subsequently collected, were all an- 
nihilated or dispersed at the Reformation. Such MSS 
as were, then, saved from the popular fury were con- 
veyed, by the exiled Romanists, to the Scottish college 
of Doway, to Rome, and to Ratisbon. Cromwell, the 
last plunderer of lona, carried the wrecks of its Lib- 
rary to England, which were lost at sea, when sent 
back at the Restoration. A Duke of Montague is said 
to have found some of its MSS at Inverary, where 
they were used as snufT- paper. If any others were 
lodged in the library of the Argyll family, they were all 
lost during the persecution it underwent in the time of 
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Charles II. A copy of Columba's writings, is said to be 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Laud. D. 17, Ox- 
ford, by Lhuyd, in his Archaeologia Britannica, p. 436. 
In Cnisay, Ethica, Hinba, £len naomh, and other 
Western Isles, and Kill-Duin near Lochow, in Argyll- 
shire, were founded Culdean abbeys, which were, at 
last, given to canons regular of the Romish Church. — 
A church, chapel, and monastery, were built by Co- 
lumba in Oronsay, and, in aftertimes, given, by one 
of the Lords of the Isles, to canons regular of St. Au- 
gustine, dependent on the Abbey of Holyroodhouse.— 
At Dunblane there was, in ver)' early times, an estab- 
lishment of the Culdees, which continued to be res- 
pectable, till canons regular were introduced about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. — Dunkeld owed the 
erection of a religious house to the pious gratitude of 
Kenneth, the son of Alpin, who there built a church, 
in A. D. 849, in which were deposited the relics of 
Columba, the patron saint of his progenitors. This 
monastery was reformed to popery^ by Malcolm IV. — 
Kenneth III. gave Brechin to the Culdees, where they 
erected a college, which did not receive the canons re- 
gular, till) about 1808, during the reign of Robert 
Bruce. — ^There appears to have been a religious house, 
in very early times, at Aberdeen, where the Culdees 
discharged their functions, till they were suppressed by 
David I.— Abemethy was given, by Nectan 11. king of 
the Picts, to the Culdees, by whom a college was e- 
rected and dedicated to St. Brigid. Here theyflourish^ 
ed in piety and usefulness, till the thirteenth century, 
when religious novelty overturned many ancient foun- 
dations.— Pk-eviously to the union of the Scots and Pictt 
Sb2 
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there existed a Culdean abbey at Su Andrews^ the 
presbyters of which had the honour of enrolling the 
names of some sovereigns on their lists. Of this nuxn- 
ber, were Constantine III., king of Scots» in 944» and 
the king of A'cliath^ in lOSS. A priory was founded 
at this ancient seat by Alexander I. and canons regular 
were introduced by Robert^ bishop of St. Andrews, 
in 1140. — Malcolm 11., having defeated the Danes at 
Mortlach, in lOlOy founded a religious house near the 
tcene of his victory. David I. gave that church and 
ks lands to his new-formed episcopate of Aberdeen ^—^ 
Soon after their settlement at Mortlach, the Culdees 
obtained an establishment at Monymusky in Aberdeen- 
shire. The superintendence of this house was traasfer- 
red by David I. to the bishop of St. Andrews i but the 
several pretensions of the superior and dependents soon 
produced disputes. These were settled by a reference 
to Pope Innocent III. in 1212} who gave the Culdees 
a new constitution* By this^ their original number of 
twelve and an abbot was continued ; they were to have 
one refectory, one dormitory, one oratory, with a ce- 
metry in the church of Monymusk. Their election of 
the prior, or abbot, was to be made, by chdosing three 
of their own number, out of which the bishop was to 
elect a superior. The Culdees were not to become 
oanons regular without the consent of the bishop, and 
they were restricted as to holding or acquiring lands ; 
and the bishop promised for himself, and his tucces* 
sprs, that the Culdees should, in future, enjoy the pri* 
vileges thus settled. Yet, did the bishop of $t. An- 
drews, in opposition to a solemn engagement^ supprety 
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these presbyters, and place canons regular, in their 
room, at Monymusk ; which became, in future, a cell 
of the Priory of St. Andrews. — When Kenneth Mac* 
alpin removed the Fatal Stone from Argyll, to Scone, 
in A. D. 843, it has been supposed that a religious 
house was. erected at this ancient metropolis. A Cul« 
dean church was, certainly, here dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity in very early times ; but it was, at length, re- 
formed, in 1U5, by Alexander I. who dismissed the 
Culdees, and introduced canons regular of St. Augus- 
tine. — ^About A. D. 700, Brude, the sonof Dereli, gave 
Culross to St. Serf, who was a Culdee, and, there, e- 
rected a religious house. When the canons supersed- 
ed the Culdees, here, is uncertain. — ^The same Pictish 
prince gave the Isle of Lochleven to St. Serf, where 
was erected a religious house, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. To this college, Macbeth, Malcolm III., with 
other princes and ecclesiastical dignitaries were emin- 
ent benefactors. But the Culdees were expelled by the 
reformers of David 1., who gave the monastery, with 
all its rights, to the popish Priory of St. Andrews. The 
Culdean abbey of Lochleven is said to have possessed 
a considerable library, which would, doubtless, be seiz- 
ed by the intruders. — At Portmoak on the banks of 
Lochleven, a Culdean college was founded by Ungus, 
the Pictish king. This house was also given, by the 
good David, to the Priory of St. Andrews, though the 
time, and the circumstances of the depredation are not 
ascertained. — At Kirkaldy, in Fife, there appears to 
have been an establishment of the Culdees ; whence, 
the place was stiled, Kil-celedie, changed, in after- 
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times, to its modern name.— The splendid abbey of 
Dunfermline owed it6 inconsiderable foundation to 
Malcolm Ceanmore, its completion to Alexander I., 
ind its reform to David l, who introduced among the 
Celtic Culdees, thirteen monks from Canterbury. — 
The Culdees had also a settlement at Kilspindie, near 
Aberlady, in East Lothian, which David I. conferred 
on the bishop, when he established the Bishopric of 
Dunkeld.— Melrose was another of the ancient Cul- 
dean seats, and was founded in early times. It contin* 
lied a famous seminary of pious and learned men, till 
the erection of that abbey, by king David, the beau* 
tiful ruins of which still adorn its promontory, peninsuU 
atedby theTweed. — An abbey was founded by Constan- 
tine, king of Cornwall, at Go van, on the banks of the 
Clyde* This prince had retired from the world, and 
become a presbyter in the college at Govan, of which 
he was elected abbot. Here, aUo he was buried. Thit 
house was given by David L to the church of St. Mango, 
at Glasgow.— Thus were the Culdean presbyters the 
primitive ministers of religion in the Scottish chnrch, 
till their establishments were transferred to popisb 
monks, by the arch*reformer, our good king David I. 
See Bedse Hist. Bed. cura Smith ; Pinkerton's En- 
quiry in the ScotL Hist, before 1056 ; Smith's Life of 
St. Columba ; Pinkerton, Vitae Antiquse Sanctorum ; 
Ledwich's Antiq. of Ireland ; and Chalmers' Caledonia, 
Tol. I. p. 435—440. 
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NetherhdUy lltk December, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

I am sorry your letter respecting 
the source of the Gaimey water should have remained 
80 long unanswered. The truth is, that, through the 
throng of business, I neglected for a while, and after- 
wards, when it came into my mind, I suspected it would 
be too late, and gave over thoughts of writing to you, on 
that subject. I now give you information that may 
be depended on. The Gaimey has two sources ; one 
of them is about a mile north-west of the ruins of the 
old Castle of Cleish ; the other in a moss, called the 
Crook-of'Devon Moss. These two small rivulets u- 
nite at a farrti, named Thratemuir, or west march of 
Mawmill, and then run in an eastern direction, by 
Mawmill-House, the Lands of Cockaimey, Carsegour, 
and Annafreich, on the north, and Wester Cleish, 
Dowhill, and Barns, on the south. The stream then 
flows through the Lands of Bridge of Gaimey, by 
Brackley, On the south, and Colden, on the north, 
where it empties itself into Lochleven. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

ROBERT READY. 
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Has the preceding ietter^ from a friend, come to 
hand in time, it would have rendered the insertion of 
Note 2, Part 11. uanecessar^. 
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Glasgow: 

Printed hy jff. Chapman, 
1810. 
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